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| TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


ROBERT DUNDAS 
Of ARNISTON, 


LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 


My Los, | 
MN HAVE preſumed, without 

aſking permiſſion, to Dedicate this Work 
to your Lordihip. 


Tnovon men, like you, who are engag- 
ed in the important buſineſs and active 
{ſcenes which your High and Honourable 
Office in a great nation neceſſarily requires, 


have little leiſure either of time or of mind 


for abſtra& ſtudies, an Account of the Lives 
0 four of your eminent Countrymen, may 
find, 
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find, amidſt your more . ſerious occupations, a 
a vacant hour hien it may intereſt I 


amuſe. 


My Father, 8 e had he lived t Ja exe- 
cute it, was to haye; written Literary and 
Characteriſtical Accounts of Scottiſh Au- 


thors with whom he was perſonally ac- 
quainted, and to have publiſhed them after 


the manner of Biographical Dictionaries, 
in an Alphabetical * Among 1 


theſe. WA, fic 6 45 PE OS OE I, 
| Arnot (Hogs), Eſq; Ad- Cullen Dr). 


-- vote 16 || Dalrymple (Sir! dare 


Alſton (Dr) Profeſſor yy Bart. Lord Hailes. 


Botany yin the Vaiver-, Erflcine, Profeſſor of 3 a 


ſity of Edinburgh. 1 binn Law. 
Blair (Dr Hugo) one of Elibank (Lord). 
the miniſters of Edin“. a Ferguſſon = "nf 
Beattie (Dr). 
Blacklock (Dr). | 
Black Or 
Campbell (Dr) Profetior 
at e 4 
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Gardiner r (Dr John). 


Garden (Francis), Eſq; one | 
170 of the Senators of he | 
College © of Juſtice. , - ES 119 
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Home, Lord Kames Stuart (Dr Gilbert). 


Hume David). [Stuart (Dr Matthew). 
Hutton (Dr). ; | I| Tytler (William), W. 8. 
Monboddo (Lord). of Woodhouſelee. 
Monro (Dr Alex.) Wilſon (Dr) Profeſſor of 
Plummer (Dr). = e at * 


Robertſon (Prineipal). | Wilkie (Dr). 
Smith (Adam), L. L. D. | White (Dr). 


Tux Author's intention, beſide the par- 
ticular information and-remarks which he 
meant his Work to-convey, was to encou- 


rage in his native country a taſte for bi 05 115 


graphical writing, which never fails to ex- 
cite a ſpirit of i inquiry, and, of courſe, to to 
expand the views of men with regard to 
ſcience and every ching that contributes o 
aggrandiſe, 01 or to adorn a nation. K <1 
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gratirude of poſterity beſtows. on Papal... 
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this cireumnſtance might induce you to feel 


in it, your Countrymen will acknowledge 
much more readily -than yourſelf. But 
truth, not panegyric, is equally the object 
of this Addreſs as it was of my Father's 


Work, to which I take the liberty of pre- 
fixing it. Allow me, therefore, only to 


add the aſſurance of that ſincere reſpect and 


attachment with which I have the honour 


to ves 
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| Your Lordſhip's moſt 
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Nov. 20. 1799.3 
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LIFE 
JOHN. GREGORY, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF EDINBURGH, AND FIRST PHYSICIAN 
720 HIS MAFESTY IN SCOTLAND. 


Dx Jou GREGORY was the ſon of Dr 
James Gregory, Profeſſor of Medicine in 
| King's College, Aberdeen, and grandſon of 
James, the inventor of the Gregorian Te- 
leſcope. His father was firſt married to 
Catharine Forbes, daughter of Sir John 
Forbes of Monymuſk, by whom he had 
ſix children, but moſt of them died in in- 
fancy; ſometime afterwards, he married 
Anne Chalmers, daughter of the Rev. Mr 
George Chalmers Principal of King's Col- 
lege, by whom he had two ſons and a 
* daughter. 
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daughter. John, the youngeſt of the three, | 
was born at Aberdeen June 3. 1724. When 
only ſeven years of age, his father died ; 
and his education was ſuperintended chiefly 
by his grandfather Principal Chambers. At 
the grammar ſchool of Aberdeen, he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his claſſical educa- 
tion, which he afterwards improved and 
extended by ſtudying the antient authors 
with whoſe writings he was greatly de- 
lighted ; and, under the inſpection of his 


grandfather, he finiſhed, in King's College, 
his ſtudies in the Latin and Greek langua- 


ges, as well as in the ſciences of Ethics, 


Mathematics, and Natural Philoſophy. . 


Mr Gregory, in the year 1742, went to 
Edinburgh, where, at that time, the now 
ſo celebrated ſchool of medicine was riſ- 
ing into high repuration, He attended 


the Anatomical Lectures of Dr Alexander 


Monro the elder, of Dr Sinclair on the 
Theory of Medicine, and of Dr Ruther- 


ford on the Practice. He likewiſe attended 


the Prelections of Dr Alſton on the Materia 
Medica and Botany, and thoſe of Dr Plum- 


mmer 
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mer on Chemiſtry. The Medical Society 


of Edinburgh was inſtituted for the pur- 
poſe of diſcuſſing, with freedom all ſubjects 
connected with Medicine and Philoſophy. 


Mr Gregory, it appears, was'a member of 
that ſociety in the year 1742, when the fa- 
mous Dr Mark Akenſide, his fellow ſtu- 


dent and intimate companion, belonged to. 
that uſeful inſtitution. In 1745, Mr Gre- 
gory went to Leyden, where he ſtudied un- 
der the celebrated Gaubius, Albinus, and 
Van Royen. While reſiding at Leyden, he 
had the honour of receiving, from the 
King's College of Aberdeen, an unſollicited 


degree of Doctor of Medicine; and, ſoon af- 


ter his return from Holland, he was elected 


Profeſſor of Philoſophy 1 in that Univerlity. 


Agreeably to the nature of his employment, 
in the years 1747, 1748, and 1749, he de- 
livered lectures on Mathematics, Natural Phi- 


loſophy, and Moral Philoſophy. Towards 


the end of the year 1749, however, he choſe 
to reſign his Profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy, hav- 
ing directed his views chiefly to the Prac- 
tice of Phyſic. But, previouſly to his ſettling 


as a Phyſician at Aberdeen, he went fox 


lome 


K A R AC ASARES : 
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| ſome months to the Continent, both, per- 


haps, to enlarge his ideas and to procure 


amuſement. After his return to Scotland, 


Dr Gregory in the year 1745, married Eliſa- 


beth daughter of Lord Forbes, a beautiful 
and accompliſhed young lady, with whom 


he received a confiderable addition to his for- 


tune. During the period of their union, 
which was nine years only, they mutual- 
iy enjoyed a high degree of domeſtic feli- 
city. 


At that period, the chief medical prac- 
tice was pre-occupied by his elder brother, 
Dr James Gregory, This circumſtance in- 


duced Dr John to try his fortune in London 3 


to which city he repaired in the year 1754, 
where his reputation as a man of genius 
ſoon procured him the countenance and in- 


timate intercourſe of many of the firſt li- 


terary characters in England. In the ſame 


year, he was made a member of the Royal 
Society in London; and he would unqueſ- 


tionably, if he had remained in that me- 


tropolis, ſoon have acquired an extenſive 


practice. 
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practice. But the death of his brother Dr 
James Gregory, in November 1755, oc- 
caſioned a vacancy in the Profeſſorſhip of 


Medicine in King's College, Aberdeen. To 


this chair, in his abſence, he was elected, 
and ſolicited to perform the duties of that 
office. For this purpoſe, in the beginning 
of the wanna year, he returned to his 
native country. | 


The philoſophical opinions and writings 
of Reid, of Campbell, of Beattie, of Gerard, 
and of Gregory, eſtabliſh virtue on a firm 
and unalterable baſis, give ſtability to mo- 
rals, and vindicate the ſupremacy of what is 
denominated common ſenſe. Many of the 
moſt celebrated works of thoſe and other 
Philoſophers derived their origin from a li- 
terary ſociety, which held its meetings, in 
Aberdeen, once every week. A part of 
the entertainment for the evening was the 
reading of ſhort eſfays, which were com- 
poſed, in rotation, by the members. Dr 
Reid and Dr Gregory were the inſtitutors 
of this Society. It conſiſted chiefly of ſome 

of 
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of the Profeſſors of the King's and Mariſ- 
chal Colleges of Aberdeen, but admitted 
other literary gentlemen of the place. In 
this Society, Dr Gregory read occaſionally 
thoſe Eſſays which he afterwards methodiſed 
and publiſhed in the year 1764, under the 


title of 4 Comparative View of the State and 


Faculties of Man with thoſe 1 the Animal 
World. 


To convey ſome idea of this book, I 
ſhall give a ſhort ſketch of its plan.—The 
condition of man, in a ftate of ſociety, may 
be viewed in three different aſpects. In 
his ſavage ftate, he 1s diſtinguiſhed by the 
higheſt improvement of his corporeal pow- 
ers, and, of courſe, by a proportional ne- 
glect of his intellectual faculties. As ſocie- 
ty advances in its progreſs, the ſocial affec- 
tions begin to appear; the heroic virtues are 


diſplayed ; war is, in ſome meaſure, regu- i 
| Hated by the principles of honour ; and the 


fpirit of patriotiſm produces high exertions 
of generoſity and courage. Succeeding ages 
behold the ſame pcople extending their ter- 
ritory; holding intercourſe with diſtant na- 

tions; 7 


8 


8 — =, 


i 


fine arts. 
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tions; acquiring wealth by means of com- 
merce; and gradually advancing to the pe- 
riod of refinement and luxury. In this 
ſtage of ſociety, the heroic virtues are ob- 
literated, and are ſucceeded by a paſſion for 
the objects of Taſte in productions of the 
Invention is excited and induſ- 
try ſimulated by the artificial wants created 
by luxury. Extenſion of intercourſe re- 
fines the manners of mankind, and leiſure 
and eaſe invite them to improve their un- 
The poſ- 
libility of any nation being capable of unit- 
ing the advantages peculiar to each of thoſe 
ſtages of ſociety, is perfectly chimerical; 

but it appeared to our author, that, Hough 


derſtandings and their genius. 


it was impoſſible for large aſſociations of 


men to realiſe this idea, ſtill it was practi- 
cable for individuals to attain this moſt de- 
ſirable end. To him, it ſeemed not irratio- 
nal to think, that men endowed with the 


moſt perfect uſe of their bodily powers, 


might alſo reach the higheſt improvement 
of their mental faculties; that the heroic 
virtues might be united with a taſte for ele- 
gance and of beauty; that they might, to 

Umplicity 
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ſimplicity and inoffenſive manners, add ge- 


nuine politeneſs, and, at once, cultivate the 


virtuous feelings of the heart and the facul- 
ties of the mind. : 7 


Dr Gregory's obſervations, in the firſt 
ſection of this ſmall but ingenious and uſe- 


ful book, on the management of infants, 
and their education, merit the particular at- 
tention of all parents. Here he ſhews, 


that moſt human calamities derive their ori- 
gin, not from Nature, but from mens own 


caprice, inattention, and folly. Of this 
kind are the innumerable evils which ariſe 


from the miſmanagement of infants, and 
the abſurd ſeverity in the mode of educat- 


ing them. Theſe evils the remarks and re-|j 


monſtrances of Dr Gregory, ſoon contri- 


buted, in a great meaſure, to eradicate. 


But with regard to the too common ſyſtem 


of early education, his obſervations, though | 
extremely juſt, have not obtained equal ſuc- 
ceſs. Every man muſt regret, with our 
author, that the happieſt period of human 
life, the days of health, chearfulneſs, and 
Innocence, on which we always reflect with 


- pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, not without ſome mixture of re- 


gret, are ſpent in the midſt of tears, puniſh- 


ment, and ſlavery; and this to anſwer no 
other end, but to make a child a man ſome 
years before Nature intended he ſhould be 
one.“ 


In treating more directly of the compa- 


rative ſtate of man and the inferior animals, 


he remarks, that, by the moſt accurate cal- 
culations, one half of the human ſpecies 


die before they arrive at their eighth year. 


This mortality is greateſt among the opu- 
lent and luxurious part of mankind. It 
gradually diminiſhes as the diet becomes 


ſimpler, the exerciſe more frequent, and 


the manner of living more hardy. Among 
wild animals no ſuch calamity takes place. 
From theſe faQs, the general foundations 
of this mortality among the offspring of 
men are, in ſome meaſure, apparent. The 
great havock made by diſeaſes ariſes chiefly 
from the unnatural treatment they receive. 
Their own inſtinas, and the conduct of 
Nature in rearing other animals, are ne- 
ver regarded. When farther advanced in 

B e 
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life, the inſtincts of Nature become irre- 
ſiſtible. The great mortality among chil- 
dren has been conſidered as a natural evil, 
and, therefore, an unavoidable one, and, of. | 
courſe, is ſubmitted to without examination. 
Why the ſtate of infancy is the moſt ſickly, 
and why ſo great a proportion of mankind is 
cut off at that early period, phyſicians have | 
aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes ; as, the dangers 
ariſing from the ſudden and almoſt total 
change of the animal oeconomy which 
takes place immediately at birth; the dan- 
gers produced by the free admiſſion of the 
external air to their bodies the high de- 
gree of irritability ! in their nervous ſyſtem; 
the delicacy of their whole frame, and the 
aceicency of their food. This account of 
the matter, though ſeemingly plauſible, is 
by no means ſatisfactory. It ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that all theſe ſuppoſed cauſes of the 
diſeaſes of infants are not confined to the 
human ſpecies, but extend to many other 
animals, without producing thoſe or ſimilar 
effects; that the diſeaſes moſt fatal to chil- 
dren have no exiſtence among ſavage na- 
tions; and that their Prevalence 18 Propor- 

tioned 
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tioned to the progreſs of luxury and of ef- 
feminate manners, joined to the neglect of 
the plain dictates of inſtinct and of Nature. 


During infancy, children, in general, en- 
joy a greater luxuriancy of life and health 
than in any other period. Infants, it is 
true, are more delicately ſenſible of injury 


than thoſe advanced in life. But, as a com- 


penſation, their fibres and veſſels are more 
capable of diſtention, and their whole ſyſ- 

tem more flexible; their fluids are leſs | 
acrid, and leſs liable to aſſume a putreſ- 


cent quality; they can ſupport every eva- 


cuation more eaſily, except the loſs of 


blood; and, what is much in their favour, 
they are entirely emancipated from the of- 


ten injurious conſequences of imaginary ter- 
rors. Their animal ſpirits, if not blunted 
by the preſſure of diſeaſe, are always viva- 
cious ; they ſoon forget paſt ſufferings, and 


never anticipate future. Theſe, and fimilar 


advantages, enable-children to recover from 
diſeaſes which are always fatal t to adults. 


All animals, except the Gale, of the 
human 
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human ſpecies, bring forth their young with» 
out aſſiſtance, except ſome which we have 
corrupted and debilitated by forcing them 
from a natural to a domeſtic ſtate. But we 
moſt abſurdly think Nature unqualified for 
this important office; and, to ſupply that 
defect, call in the aſſiſtance of ignorant and 
often dangerouſly blundering mid wives. It 
is too well known, that numbers of infants, 
as well as mothers, fall daily victims to the 
prepoſterous management of thoſe pretend- 
ed artiſts, A well inſtructed widwife, it 
muſt be acknowledged, is, for many rea- 
ſons, preferable to an accoucheur. Wo- 
men have generally more patience than 
men; beſides, men are often ſo occupied 
with buſineſs as ſurgeons, &c. that they 
tire, cannot wait the flow but ſure opera- 
tions of Nature ; and, for theſe reaſons, not 
unfrequently employ force when no force 
18 neceſſary. The moſt {kilful practitioners 
allow, that, in all common caſes, Nature 
alone is perfectly ſufficient, and that it is 
their buſineſs only to aſſiſt her efforts when 
4 the mother is weak, or the child preſents 
itſelf in an unfayourable poſition. Ando: 
ant 
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» | fant no ſooner comes into the world than 
e | it is crammed with phyſic. At their birth, 
n | the bowels of infants, and of many other 
e | animals, contain a viſcid kind of liquor, 
xr | which it is neceſſary to have diſcharged. 
xt Nature has prepared a medicine that pro- 
d } duces this ſalutary effect; this medicine is 
[tc che firſt milk of the mother. But practi- 
8, tioners abſurdly think that ſome drug forced 
E down the child's throat will autwer the pur- 
|- | poſe much better. On this ſubject, it is 
it | worthy of remark, that calves, the only 
animals generally under our immediate care 
J= and management, when brought forth, are 
n | treated in the ſame manner as infants. The 
d |} ſame kind of phyſic is adminiſtered to them, 


y | which is followed by the ſame effect, for 7 
- | many of them either die under the opera- 

Mt tion, or of its conſequences, 

© 5 

8 The natural inſtinct of an infant, ſome 

re hours after birth, induces it to cry, in order 

is || to procure the milk of the mother. But 

n | the common practice is very generally to 

ts deny that ſalutary gratification till after the 


1 third day. By this prepoſterous ſuppreſſion 
* of 
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of the natural evacuation of the milk, a fe- | 


ver is uſually brought on; the conſequences 


of which are not unfrequently fatal to the 
mother: At any rate, it prevents her, for 


ſome time, from giving ſuck to her child. 


Another bad conſequence of this delay is a 


ſudden ſwelling of the breaſts, which gene- 


rally happens about the third day. When 
the breaſts are thus ſuddenly and greatly 

diſtended, a child is unable to ſuck, and, 
by ſtruggling and crying, fatigues and heats 
both the mother and itſelf. This is another 
cauſe which ofter prevents maternal nurſing. 
Here it is worthy of notice, that the 


gentlemen, who ſuperintended the Ly- 


ing-in Hoſpital of London, were the 
firſt who had the honour, in this mo- 
mentous and intereſting buſineſs, of bring- 
ing us back to Nature and common ſenſe, 


and of preſerving the lives of thouſands. 


They made the children be put to the 


| breaſt of the mother as ſoon as they 


diſcovered any deſire for it, which gene- 
rally happened ten or twelve hours after 


birth. This management rendered the uſual 


doſe of phyſic perfectly unneceſſary :- and 
IEEE N the 
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the milk flowed gradually, and with eaſe, 


1 1 into the breaſts, It is much to be regretted, 
le however, that this moſt ſenſible and ſaluta- | 
31 ry Practice has been but very partially fol- 


1 lowed. If a mother, from weakneſs, or 
other cauſes, is | reſolved not to nurſe 


a 

._ | her own child, ſhe ought, for her own 
75 ſake, to ſuckle it for ſome weeks before ſhe 
7 transfers it to the charge of a ſtranger. By 


. purſuing this conduct, ſhe, in all probabili- 
' | ry, will prevent the dangers ariſing from 


A repelling the milk. 
1 

4 5 Mothers he are able, od, do not nurſe 

their own children, violate one of the ſtrong- 

& eſt laws of Nature. This violation is com- 
5 mitted by none of thoſe inferior animals 
„ | which were deſtined, by the ſtructure of 

_ their organs, to ſuckle their young. This 
Ry _ unnatural practice is unknown among bar- 

= barous nations; and was equally unknown 

I in the poliſhed nations of Greece and Rome. 

7 A woman, whatever be her condition in 

* lite, by not nurſing her child, is in immi- 


i nent danger of loſing her life by a milk-fe- 
q er, beſide the riſk af gacing ſwellings 
|| and 


7 

* 

1 

T3 
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and impoſtumes in the breaſts, and ſuch | 
obſtructions in their veſſels as frequently | 
vive riſe to cancers. In the Lying-in Hoſ- 


pital of London, of 4,400 women, who 


brought forth children, four only had milk- | 
{ores ; and even theſe had either very ſmall 
nipples, or formerly ſore breaſts, Children 
ſhould be ſackled from nine to twelve | 


months. Several circumſtances indicate the 
' propriety of weaning them about that time. 


In many parts of Europe, and in the whole 
of the Levant, children are allowed nothing 


put the milk of the mothers till they com- 
plete their firſt year, 


By giving children 
food of more difficult digeſtion at a more 


early period, many diſorders are often pro- 


— — ned r9s RP 


duced in their tender frames. Infants, re- 


cently after birth, often ſuffer by giving 


them particular kinds of nouriſhment which 
are thought to be perfectly mild and agreea- 


ble to their conſtitution, ſuch as gruels, 
milk and water, wine-whey, &c. 
time, however, Nature requires very little 
food, but a great deal of repoſe. 
ſome weeks after birth, infants ſleep almoſt 


At this 
Durin 2 


deen Children ſhould be weaned 
by 


handſome. 
abſurd practice of flattening the noſcs of 
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by degrees, and every ſubſequent alteration 


in their diet ſhould likewiſe be gradual ; 


for too ſudden tranſitions often produce 
very bad effects. We are aſtoniſhed at the 
abſurdity, and even cruelty, of ſome nations 
exhibited in the management of children, 
and of the various modes of dreſs in diffe- 
rent nations and regions of the globe. The 
Chineſe, from ſome capricious fancy, think 
that the feet of their females, if not ſqueezed, 
from the earlieſt infancy, into one fourth 
of the fize which Nature intended, are un- 
The Africans have a ſimilarly 


their offspring, with a view to make thern 
more beautiful. But we ſeldom think of 


an equally abſurd and more pernicious prac- 
tice in our own and many other nations of 


Europe. We think, that the natural ſhape 
of a woman's body is not ſo elegant as when 
compreſſed with ſtays, which, by the deep 
inſection of the lower part of the abdomen, 

makes her reſemble an aul. 


Diſorders in the ſtomach, and even con- 


ſumptions, are often the effects of this hurt- 
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ful practice. Nature reſents this practice in 
a moſt remarkable manner, by rendering 
more than one half of the women of faſhion, 


in one degree or other, deformed. Defor- 


mity, except from accidental cauſes, is pe- 
culiar to civilized nations. 'The Turkiſh, 


the Aſiatic women, as well as thoſe who 


inhabit the numerous iſlands of the ſouthern 
ocean, who are diſtinguiſhed by the ele- 

ance of their form and the eracefulneſs of 
their movements, wear no dreſs but what 
13 perfectly looſe. The ſtrength, fine pro- 
portions, and agility of Savages, are the 
natural reſults of their hardy education, of 
their living chiefly in the open air, and of 
their members havi ing never ſuffered any 


confinement. 


The remainder of this ſection “ js occu- 


pied with judicious. and pertinent remarks 


concerning the general management of chil- 
dren, with regard to food, clothing, exer- 


eiſe, &c. till they arrive at their fourth or 
Afth year. 


The ſecond ſection treats of thoſe powers 
3 


* Th he book conſiſts of fave. 


8 
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or faculties which give man a ſuperiority 
over other animals. Thoſe powers are de- 


| rived from reaſon, from the ſtrong aſſociat- 


ing principle, from what is called 7a//e, and 
from religion. How far each of theſe con- 
tributes to the happineſs and comfort of 


mankind, Dr Gregory conſiders at ſome 


length. Reaſon of itſelf, he remarks, un- 
leſs when a proper ule is made of it, cannot 
be reckoned an immediate bleſhng. We 
are furniſhed by Nature with a variety of 


internal ſenſes and taſtes. If properly cul- 


tivated, all theſe are ſources of manly plea- 
ſures. This culture is the province of rea- 


ſon, It is by reaſon that we analyſe our 


taſtes and pleaſures, and aſhgn to each that 
degree of indulgence and cultivation which 
its rank deſerves. But, if reaſon, inſtead 
of doing Juſtice to the benevolence of Pro- 
vidence, neglects her ſuperintending charge, 
reaſon has no right to the denomination of 
a bleſſing. The advantages of genius, and 
of a ſuperior underſtanding, are obvious. 
But theſe uncommon talents ſeldom pro- 
cure much emolument either to the poſſeſ- 
ſor or the public. This waſte or abule of 

genius 
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genius exhibits a melancholy picture. A 
large library,” Dr Gregory remarks, gives 
a full view of it. Among the multitude of 
books of which it is compoſed, how few 
engage any one's attention ? Such as are 
addreſſed to the heart and imagination, ſuch 
as paint life and manners in juſt colours 
and intereſting ſituations, and the very few 
that give genuine deſcriptions of Nature in 
any of her forms, or of the uſeful and ele- 
gant arts, are read and admired. But the 
far more numerous volumes, productions 
of the intellectual powers, profound ſyſ- 
tems and diſquiſitions of philoſophy and 
theology, are neglected and deſpiſed, 

and remain only as monuments of the 
pride, ingenuity, and impotency of human 
underſtanding. Yet many of the inven- 
tors of theſe ſyſtems diſcover the greateſt 
acuteneſs and depth of genius; half of 
which, exerted on any of the uſeful or ele- 
gant arts of life, would have rendered their 
names immortal.“ 


It has always, however, been the misfor- 
tune of philoſophical men to attempt the 
inveſtigation | 
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inveſtigation of objects which Nature has 
placed beyond their reach, and to aſcend to 
general principles, and to fabricate ſyſtems, 
without a previous collection and arranges 
ment of facts, which alone can give them 
a ſolid foundation. This only proper mode 
of philoſophyſing was inculcated in the moſt 
ſtrenuous and clear manner by the celebrat- 
ed Bacon, Lord Verulam. But few at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate philoſo- 
phy upon his moſt rational and excellent 
plan. Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr Boyle, and 
ſome others, however, muſt be excepted. 
Genius is naturally impatient of reſtraint, 
and impetuous in its purſuits. Hence, it 
delights in employing its own internal ma- 


terials, or thoſe which the imagination ſpon- 


taneoully ſupplies. But the materials ne- 
ceſſary for the improvement of arts or ſci- 
ences muſt be collected by ſuch flow and 
patient obſervation, as 1s, in a great meaſure, 
incompatible with the rapidity and ſpright- 
lineſs of genius. Men of real genius can- 
not endure the fetters of method and ſyſ- 
tem; but they are the only people whoſe 
province it is to invent them. Lord Ve- 

Kee rulam 
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— 


| rulam brought the ſyſtematic method of thoſe 
who are called the ſchoolmen, which was | 
founded on metaphyſical and often no- | 
minal ſubtleties, into merited contempt, | 
and pointed out a mode of inveſtigation | 
founded on the moſt juſt and extenſive 
views of Nature. For theſe and ſimilar 
id rreeaſons, it has happened, that few of the 

uſeful arts of life have been improved by 
[ philoſophers. Improvements of this kind 
10 have chiefly originated from accidental 
= diſcoveries, or from men who exerciſed 
| thoſe arts, and were totally unacquainted 
1 with philoſophical ſpeculations. 
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Dr Gregory, with much liberality of ſen- 
timent, applies the above remarks to Me- 
= dicine. If by medicine,” ſays he, * be 
mu meant the art of preſerving health, and re- 
1! ſtoring it when loſt, any man of ſenſe and 
| candour, who has been regularly bred to it, 
lt will own, that his time has been moſtly tak- 

| 


en up with inquiries into branches of learn- 
ing, which, upon tral, he finds utterly 
unprofitable to the main ends of his profeſ- 
ſion, or waſted in reading uſeleſs theories and 

CE ee voluminous 
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voluminous explanations and commentaries 
on theſe theories; and will ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledge, that every thing uſeful, which 


| he ever learned from books in the courſe of 


many years ſtudy, might be taught to any 
man of common ſenſe and attention in al- 


Z moſt as many months, and that a few years 


experience is worth all his library Medi- 
cine, in reality, owes more to that illiterate 
enthuſiaſt, Paracelſus, for introducing ſome 
of the moſt uſetul remedies, than to any 
phyſician who has written ſince the days of 
Hippocrates, if we except Dr Sydenham, 
who owes his reputation to a great natural 
ſagacity in making obſervations, and to a 
ſtill more uncommon candour in wn 


| them,*” 


Philoſophers, generally, 1n their inquiries, 
keep at an unfortunate diſtance from ſubjects 
which might redound to the utility of man- 
kind. Agriculture, as a ſcience, for in- 


| ſtance, is ſtill in a lamentably imperfect 


ſtate. A philoſopher, or a mathematician, 


who happens to poſſeſs a farm, does not 
underſtand 


i Gregory's Works, vol. 2. p. 9L. 
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underſtand the conſtruction of a cart or a 
plough, ſo well as the ſervant who drives 
them: Neither is he ſo well acquainted | 
with the method of cultivating the ground 
to advantage. Many of what are denomi- 
nated ſyſtems of agriculture have been pub- 


liſhed; but they are only collections of 


maxims, or rather noſtrums, accompanied 
with a profuſion of ridiculous reaſonings. 
What is chiefly to be wiſhed for in huſband- 
ry, is a detail of obſervations and experi- 
ments, fully and diſtinctly related, as well 
as properly atteſted; for no leſs authority 
can give ſtability to general maxims in any 


ſcience whatever, With pleaſure, however, 


we obſerve the ſpirit of a liberal philoſophy | 
beginning to ariſe, better calculated to 
promote both private and public utility. 
In matters of opinion, the authority of 
antiquity and of celebrated names 1s now 
leſs regarded. Men begin to tire of theo- 
| ries which produce no uſeful conſequen- 
ces. The load of contemptible rubbiſh, 
under which ſcience had been ſo long op- 
preſſed, begins to be removed ; and a gene- 
ral diſpoſition ariſes to expoſe and deſpiſe 
thoſe 


bed ind ff) | &- 
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thoſe quackiſh arts which have ſo often diſ- 


graced literature and gentlemen who were 


even trained to what always onght to be 
liberal profeſſions. The beſt method of pro- 
moting uſeful ſcience, is to communicate it 
with perſpicuity, and in language as void of 


technical terms as the nature of the ſubject 


will permit. 


The good effects of method and perſpi- 


cuity are no where more remarkable than 


in Chymiſtry. For many ages, this ſcience 


was involved in the deepeſt obſcurity. It was 


concealed from mankind by a jargon which 


was intelligible only to a few adepts ; and, 
by an abſurd aſſociation, it was interwoven 
with a mad religious enthuſiaſm. The 
great Dr Boerhaave was the firſt who 
brought this valuable ſcience out of obſcuri- 
ty, and illuſtrated it in a language intelligi- 
ble to all men poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. 
Since that period, the knowledge of Chy- 
miſtry has advanced with rapidity. The 


French philoſophers have had particular 


merit in rendering this ſcience, as well as 
many other branches of natural philoſophy, 
D ſubſervient, 
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ſubſervient, by their eaſy mode of convey- 
ing their fentiments, to the uſeful and cle- 

gant arts of life. The fame liberal ſpirit of 
inquiry has now begun to exhibit itſelf in 
the theory and practice of medicine. Great- 
er weight is now given to experiment and 
obſervation ; idle and uſeleſs theories are 
not only quickly detected, but held in con- 
tempt ; and the pedantry and quackery ot 

the profeſſion have become objects of juſt 
ridicule, 


Great natural parts are not unfrequently 
rendered uſeleſs to the world, as well as to 
the poſſeſſor. I he force of genius, by graſ- 
ping at too great a number of objects, is 
exhauſted i in the endleſs labour of accumn- 
lating promiſcuous or inſignificant facts, 
while, by confining its exertions to fewer 
objects, it might have improved and ex- 
tended ſcience, as well as ſome of the uſe- 
ful arts. The moſt effectual check to this 
diſſipation of genius is the love of fame, 
- which ſtimulates men to become authors. 
Superior powers of underſtanding, though 
; W adorn any human character, are too 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom of much uſe to the public, and often 
ſtill leſs to the individual who poſſeſſes 
them. Men who ſpend moſt of their time 
in the excrtions of the underſtanding, are 
by no means the moſt happy. They de- 
rive pleaſure, it muſt be acknowledged, 
from the purſuits or diſcovery of truth, and 


from a conſciouſnels of ſuperior talents. But 
they are, in a great meaſure, deprived of 


many natural ſources of pleaſure, All the 


ſocial and public affections, if not properly 


cheriſhed and cultivated, ſoon become lan- 


guid. People of this deſcription muſt, of 


courſe, live, in a manner, abſtracted from 
the world. Envy and jealouſy are remar- 
kable among this elaſs of men. Hence 
there is, perhaps, leſs real friendſhip among 
authors than among the reft of mankind. 
Men of independent fortunes, who feel not 


the rivalſhip of authors, connect themſelves ; 


with thoſe who reſemble them in taſte and 
ſentiment; and, as there are no interferen- 
ces in their purſuits, their friendſhips are 
often fincere, and continue through life. 


In profeſſions whers intereſt is the chief ob- 


ject, men are often moſt cordially attached 
to 
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to one another, provided the field of em- 
ployment be ſufficiently ſpacious. In the 
purſuits of fame or vanity, however, the 
caſe is entirely reverſed, Here jealouſy ad- 
mits of no rival. It makes people regard 
what is given to others as taken from them- 


ſelves. Hence that expreſſive ſilence, that 


cold and extorted approbation, beſtowed by 
rival authors on works which, by more im- 
partial and diſintereſted judges, receive the 
warmeſt applauſe. Such generoſity and 
creatneſs of mind as render men ſuperior to 
{o mean a jealouſy, are virtues too rarely 
exhibited to the view of the world. 


This almoſt perpetual conteſt among men 
of genius and learning prevents many of 


them from receiving that degree of fame to 
which they are juſtly entitled: Ic is alſo 
one of the chief cauſes which exclude them 

from that influence and aſcendency in the 
various profeſſions and affairs of life, which 
their talents would otherwiſe readily pro- 


cure. Ignorant or dull people cannot 


comprehend the labours of men of ge- 


nius, are afraid of them, and naturally com- 


bine 
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bine againſt them; and the mutual diſſen- 
tions and jealouſies among ſuch men give 
dunces all the advantages which they ſo 
eagerly deſire. 


| Thofe who occupy their time in the ſtu- 
dy of fpeculative ſciences, ſoon blunt their 
ſocial affections, becauſe they are not pro- 
perly exerciſed. For the ſame reaſon, the 
love of liberty and of country are rendered 
extremely feeble. No men, perhaps, en- 
tertain ſentiments of patriotiſm and public 
liberty with ſo much arduor, as thoſe who 
are juſt entering upon the world, and have 
received a liberal education. Youth, in- 
deed, is the feafon when generous and ele- 
vated ſentiments moſt eaſily penetrate the 
heart. At this moſt happy period of life, 
that acute love of independency, that zeal 
for public proſperity, which animated the 


antient Greeks and Romans, are felt with _ 


peculiar warmth and enthuſiaſm. This fer- 
your, however, too ſoon ſubſides. When 
young men engage in the buſineſs of active 
life, the manly and dilintcreſted motives 

are in danger of being ſuffocated by diſſipa- 
tion 
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tion and corruption of manners, which | 
every where ſolicit attention, and debauch | 
the manners of mankind. Depravity of | 
manners at laſt becomes ſo enormous, that 
every pretenſion to public virtue is regarded 


as folly or hypocriſy. On the other hand, 


when particular men chuſe to lead* a ſpecu- | 
lative and ſedentary life, the active powers | 
and virtues of the mind are ſtill more effec- | 
tually annihilated. Steady and vigorous | 


exertions can alone be ſupported by uni- 
form habits of aQivity. Love of country 
and of the public can have no exiſtence 
among men who neither know nor love 
the individuals of which it is compoſed, 
When a man has a family and friends, 
theſe give him an intereſt in the communi- 
ty, and attach him to it. But, if he is a 
ſingle ſolitary animal, unconnected with 
family or friends, he can feel little or no 
affection for one countr 5 in preference. to 
another. 


If abſtraction from ſocial intercourſe be | 
carried beyond its proper limits, it is uni- 
formly accompanied with groſs ignorance 


of 


* 
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of life and manners, and deprives a man 


of all thoſe little but neceſſary accompliſh- 


ments which are effential in poliſhed ſocie- 


ties. A neglect of thoſe often prevents the 


ſucceſs of perſons of real merit, and is a, 


common ſource both of diſguſt at the world 


and at themſelves. Such men are apt to 
complain that merit, in this world, is almoſt 
entirely neglected. But no man, who has 
never taken the trouble of making his merit 
known, can have any title to make ſuch a 
complaint. Want of health is, likewiſe, 


moſt frequently a concomitant of genius, 


eſpecially when its exertions are more oc- 


cupied with the ſpeculative than the active 


icenes of life, Vivacity of genius is gene- 


rally attended with remarkable delicacy of 
conſtitution. A ſtudious, and, of courſe, 7 


ſedentary life, augments this weakneſs, and 
creates a train of nervous diſorders, which 


render life burdenſome to the poſſeſſor, 
| though not always uſeleſs to the public. 


Exerciſe and frequent relaxations of mind 


are the only effectual means of preventiag 


or of removing theie maladies. 


Among 
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Among the many inconveniencies which | 
originate from ſuperior talents, we may 


reckon that ſolitude in which they neceſſari- 


ly place a perſon on whom they are beſtow- 
ed. To the few who are capable of form- 


ing a judgment of his abilities, he becomes 


an object of jealouſy and of envy. Moſt 
men regard him with a diſtant awe 

which is perfectly incompatible with friend- 
' ſhip and confidence, They never can un- 
boſom themſelves to a perſon of whom ſu- 


periority of learning and genius makes 


them afraid. Hence it is not unfrequent 
to ſee men of parts aſſociating affectionate- 
ly with thoſe who are greatly inferior to | 
them in underſtanding, good-humoured 


people, with whom they can indulge, with- 
out reſerve, all their peculiarities and eveii 
weakneſſes. 


\ 


From what has beet delivered concerning | 
the boaſted high privilege of being poſſeſſed Þ 


of the reaſoning faculty, Dr Gregory draws 
the following ſtrange, but, perhaps, juſt con- 


cluſion; That, from the little influence it 


ſeems to have in promoting either public or 


private 


private good, we are almoſt tempted to ſuſ- 


pect, that Providence deprives us of thoſe 
fruits we naturally expect from it, in order 


to preſerve a balance and equality among 


mankind. Certain it is, that virtue, genius, 
beauty, wealth, power, and every natural 
advantage one can be poſleſled of, are uſu- 
ally mixed with ſome alloy, which diſap- 
point the fond hope of their raiſing the poſ- 
ſeſſor to any uncommon degree of emi- 
nence, and even, in ſome meaſure, bring 
him down to the common level of his ſpe- 


| cies, **? 


That principle which induces men to 
allociate with one another, in Dr Gregory's 


| eftimation, ſeems to have no natural con- 


nection with the undcritanding ; for. per- 
{ons of the beſt underſtanding often poſſeſs 


it in a very inferior degree. But this, he 
obſerves, does not proceed from infenſibili- 
ty of heart, but from the languiſhing of the 


tocial principle by neglecting its proper cul- 
vation and exerciſe, The idle and diſſi- 
dated derive moſt enjoyment from this 

* principle; 


Sregory's Works, vol. 2. p. 113. 


* 
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Principle; becauſe not only their pleaſures 


but their vices are generally of a foctal na- Wl q 
ture. Even drinking, if not carried to c- v 
| . . 5 * ] . 1 . . % $4 8 
cels, is favourable to this principle, particu- N ., 
larly in northern climates, where the af- Ha 


fections are naturally cold and phlegmatic : Ml ; 
or generous liquor excites a warmth of 


temper, opens the heart, and diſpels that 
gloomy reterve, which is perhaps too com- 
mon among learned men, but is always in- t 
conſiſtent with the joys ariſing from ſym- Wt , 


pathetic and chearful affections. Thoſe MW x 
elevated and warm deſcriptions of friend- 
ſhip, which charm the minds of youth, and 
repreſent it as the higheſt degree of human 
telicity, arc ſeldom, if ever, realiſed in nor- 
thern regions. High ſentüments of friend- 

| ſhip, and even of love, are the productions 
chiefly of warmer climes. Many of the 
male ſex, becauſe they have ſome learning, 
aſſume a tone of ſuperior wiſdom, and con- 
ſider ſexual attachment as a weakneſs below 
the dignity of man; though they allow, 
that the fair ſex are uſeful, and ſometimes 
deign to regard them as rational and agreea- 
ble companions, But this is, perhaps, only 
| the 
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che language of inſenſibility of heart, or of 
2 diſappointed pride, rather than of wiſdom. 
1 Women were never deſpiſed by any man 
who was a favourite with them ; nor does 
5 my man contemn love who. ever was con- 
| icious of loving and of being loved by " 
woman of merit. 


In eaſtern climates, as the power of beau- 


| iy is very abſolute, nothing but perſonal 
; accompliſhments are held in eſtimation. 
Hence women, in theſe countries, are de- 
prived of every opportunity of improve- 
ment, and ſpend their days 1 in an ignomi- 
nious confinement, excluded from a free 
and promiſcuous intercourſe with ſociety. 
But, in northern climates, ſuch as our own, 
the power of beauty is extremely limited. 
| With us, accordingly, love is a feeble paſ- 
; ton, and eaſily yields to intereſt, ambition, 
and even to vanity. Hence, in proportion 
Nas luxury advances among us, love muſt 
| 100n be extinguiſhed, eſpecially in the high- 
er ranks of life. "To give love more force 
and permanency, it muſt be connected with 
N ſentiment and eſteèm. But this deſirable 
1 effect 
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eſſect can never be produced as long as we 


continue totreat womenlike children, While 


uſed in this manner, their minds are depreſ- 
ſed, and all generous emulation is annihi- 
lated. If treated in a more liberal manner, 
a ſenſe of their own. dignity and value 
would induce them to become, what they 
ought to be, our friends and companions. 
This, however, can never be accompliſhed 
by laying aſide their own natural characters 
and aſſuming thoſe of the men. The two 
ſexes have very different parts to act on the 
theatre of life. Nature has ſufficiently mark- 
ed their different characters, and enables 
both of them to perform their reſpective du- 
ties in ſociety. The original deſtination of 
men was. to protec: the women, and to 
provide ſubſiſtance for thera and their chil- 
dren. The more laborious and active parts 
in the great ſcene of human affairs muſt be 
performed by the men.“ They muſt, of 
courſe, exert greater bodily ſtrength, great- 
er perſonal courage, and greater powers of 
underſtanding, Domeſtic life, as friends, 
wives, and 'mothers, conſtitute the higheſt 
glories of the female character. Their of- 
N fice 


One i... 
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ice is to ſuperintend the oeconomy of fa- 
milies. A more important office is com- 
mitted to their charge. Not only during 
infancy, but during that critical period when 
both the conſtitution of body, and the tem- 
per and dijpoſitions of the mind, are prin- 


| cipally formed, the training of youth of 
both ſexes devolves chiefly upon the wo- 


men. They ſoften our hearts and poliſh 
our manners. Men, it is true, have the 
power of directing public ſocieties as well 
as private families. But women poſſeſs a 
ſtrong defence againſt the abuſe of this 
power, by employing that ſoft and infinu- 
ating addreſs, which enables them to con- 
trol it, and frequently to transfer it to them- 
ſelves. 3 


From theſe and other circumſtances it is 
apparent, that women have a part to act in 
lite which is both important and reſpecta- 
ble; and Nature has amply provided them 
with the means of accompliſhing that end. 
They poſſeſs, in a ſuperior degree, ſweetneſs 
of temper, gentleneſs of manners, and ſen- 
ſibility of heart, They are more chearful 

and 
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and vivacious than men ; and they have & 
quicker diſcernment, of chavaGers. They 
enjoy a more lively fancy and a greater de- 
licacy of taſte. They are better judges of 
grace, elegance, and propriety. Hence 
they are ſuperior to men in ſuch works of 
taſte as tepend « on theſe qualities, 


In the third ſeQion of his Comparative 
View, Dr Gregory gives an ingenious ac- 
count of the ſeveral advantages and plea- 
ſures which mankind derive irom what 1s 
called Tate, or a proper uſe of the powers of 
imagination. Theſe, however, he conſiders 
as very limited in their number. Taſte 
implies a quick and juſt intellectual diſcern- 


ment, joined to a delicacy of feeling with 
regard to pleaſure or pain excited by diffe- 


rent objects either of ſentiment or imagina- 


tion. The ſervile and laborious, who con- 
{titute the great body of mankind, are ne- 


ceſſarily deprived of the means of improv- 

ing the various powers of their minds. 
Nature beſtows on us the ſeeds only of taſte, 
which it is our buſineſs to foſter, and bring 
to maturity, otherwiſe they will never pro- 


duce 


5 ep, 
2 


1 duce much pleaſure. The powers of the 
7 underſtanding, till of late, have chiefly been 
& cultivated in this iſland. A diſunion be- 
& tween philoſophy and the fine arts has, ac- 
cordingly, been one unhappy. conſequence. 
by We left Muſic, Painting, Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture, &c. in the poſſeſſion of artiſts 
E who derived no aid from philoſophy, and 
W were equally unacquainted with the works 
2 of the moſt celebrated maſters, The pro- 
duclions of natural genius, though unaſſiſted 
I by culture, are ſometimes great and ſurpri- 
ung. But they are generally accompanied 
| : with a wild luxuriancy, which is totally 
cconſiſtent with genuine taſte. To ana- 
yſe and aſcertain the principles of every 
art which depends upon taſte, is the pro— 
vince of philoſophy. But to be maſter of 
the executive parts of theſe arts, or even to 
be an inventor in them, does not require 
che aid of philoſophers. It is their proper 
buſineſs to direct the exertions of genius in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the greateſt 
perfection. | 
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of Hogarth and of Aviſon, that the princi- 
ples of beauty and of muſical expreſſion 
were unfolded, Both were eminent mal. 
ters and performers in their reſpective arts, 
Which was a ſingular advantage to them in 5 
writing upon thoſe ſubjects, but not fo eſ- F 


Was not a painter ; but he analyſed the 7 
principles of painting with an accuracy and £ 
a perſpicuity which would have done ho- ? 
Nour to the greateſt maſter, | 


be either excited or foothed. Still its real ct- 
fects are not conſiderable ; which is princi- 
_ pally owing to its being left in the hands of 
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In this country, it was fo late as the day: 


, done | 
e PCC 2 2 = 
PEST > 5 » Dis 7 — 


ſential as is commonly imagined, Mr Webb [| 


Myujic has, perhaps, a greater influence 
en the mind than any of the other fine arts, 
By muſic all our paſſions and emotions may 


practical muſicians, and not under the di- 
rection of taſte and philoſophy. In order 
to give muſic any extenſive influence ove: 
the mind, both the compoſer and performer 
muſt underſtand the various aſſociations ci 


the paſſions, and the natural tranfitions 


from one to ancther, that, in conſequence 
=o 
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of their ſkill in muſical expreſſion, they 
may be enabled to command them. No 
ſcience, Dr Gregory remarks, ever flouriſh- 
ed as long as it was confined to men who 


lived by it as a profeſſion. The intereſted 


views of a trade differ greatly from the li- 
beral proſpects of genius and ſcience. When 
an art is limited in this manner, private 
practitioners mult either adhere to the ge- 


nerally received principles of their craft, 


or run the riſk of ſtarving. This has been 
particularly the caſe with muſic, the ſcience 
of which is ſcarcely underſtood by any per- 
fon, except a few compoſers and perfor- 
mers, They alone direct the public taſte, 
or rather faſhion. White men of candour 
and ſenſe, when they derive not that plea- 


; - ſure from muſic which they expected, relin- 


quiſh all pretenſions to the knowledge of it. 


Dr Gregory next examines ſome of the 


firſt principles of taſte in muſic. Muſic, 


he obſerves, is the ſcience of ſounds, ſo 


far as they affect the mind.“ Indepen- 
dently of cuſtom, Nature has connected 


certain ſounds with particular ſenſations, 
WE Meaſure 
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%- * 
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Meaſure and proportion in ſounds are like- 
wiſe founded in Nature. Certain tones are 


adapted to ſolemn, plaintive, and mourn- 


ful ſubjects, and the movements are flow; 
others are expreſſive of the joyous and ele- 


vating, and the movements are quick. — 
Diſtinct from their gravity or acuteneſs, 


ſounds affect the mind according to their 
loudneſs or ſoftneſs, as well as their rough- 


neſs or ſmoothnefs. The tones produced 
by the Molian harp, for inſtance, are plea- 


ſant, though it gives no ſucceſſion of notes 


which vary in acuteneſs, but in loudneſs 


only. The effect of the drum i in rouſing, 


in elevating, or in depreſſing the mind, is 
ſtrong; ; but the drum poſſeſſes no variety 
of notes, though the eſſect produced ariſes 


| chiefly from the meaſure and proportion of 


the notes It is capable of expreſſing. 


Melody, Dr Gregory mk. conſiſts 


of a ſucceſſion of ſingle and agreeable lounds. 


Melody which pleaſes in one country is not 


equally grateful to the natives of another. 
Harmony is that agreeable ſenfation of 


founds, which, though produced together, 
differ 
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differ in acuteneſs. The mere communi- 
cation of pleaſure, by giving a tranſient 


gratiſication to the ear, is one end of muſic: 
But its more noble and important purpoſe 


is to influence the paſſions, and to affect the 
heart. In the one view, it is an innocent 
amuſement, which agrecably relaxes the 
mind after the fatigues of buſineſs or of 
ſtudy; in another, it is one of the ufeful 


arts of life. Ir has always, however, been. 
in art of greater importance among uncul- 


tivated than civilized nations; and it ap- 
pears, from many ancient authors, that un- 


der the term mic melody, dance, and 


ſong, were comprehended. By the exer- 
tions of theſe, barbarous nations, in almoſt 
every climate, have expreſſed all the ſtrong 
and animated emotions of the mind. By 
theſe powerful and attractive arts, they 


celebrate their public ſolemnitics, and la- 


| ment their private and public calamities, 


as the death of friends, or the loſs of was 
riors; by theſe united, they expreſs their 


joy on marriages, harveſts, huntings, and 
victories; praiſe the great actions of their 


heroes; and ſtimulate each other to ſight 


bravely, 
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bravely, or to ſuffer torments and death 
with a firmneſs and conſtancy which are 
perfectly aſtoniſhing to poliſhed and effe- 
minate nations. In the earlier periods of 
the Grecian States, their maxims, exhorta- 
tions, laws, and even their hiſtory, were 
written, or recited, in verfe. The rites of 
their religion were accompanied by dance 
and ſong®; and their oracles were delivered 
in verſe, and ſung by the prieſts or prieſteſ- 
es of their multifarious gods. Hence, as 
long as melody, conjoined with poetry, 
continued to be the vehicles of the chief 
principles of religien, morals, and polity, 
they were the proper and natural objects 
of public attention, and conſtituted a prin- 
2 part of the education of ee 
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"The character of a bard, in antient times. 
was univerſally held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion; for it was commonly united with 
that of legiſlator and chief magiſtrate. Af- 
ter the ſeparation between muſic and poetry 

took place, the bard, for ſome time, conti- 


nued 
*4 practice common among the ſavages of the 
| Iflands in the Pacific Ocean. 


+ Plutarchas, de Muſica, 
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nued to be the ſecond character in the com- 
munity, becauſe he aſſiſted the magiſtrate 
in governing and adminiſtering juſtice to 
the people *. The bards, in all the Celtic 
nations, and particularly in Britain, were 
highly eſteemed. The characters of gene- 


ral, poet, and muſician, were united in Fin- 


gal and Oſſian. Such was the ſong of 
Fingal, in the day of his joy. His thou- 


ſand bards leaned forward from their ſeats, 


to hear the voice of the king. It was 
like the muſic of the harp on the gale of 
the ſpring, Lovely were thy thoughts, O 


Fingal ! Why had not Oſſian the ſtrength 
of thy ſoul? But thou ftandeſt alone, my. 


father; and who can equal the King of 
Morven ? T“ The influence of the Welſh 
bards ſo much retarded the progreſs of the 
arms of Edward J. that he ſhamefully or- 


dered the whole of thein to be ſlain. As 


the ſimplicity and purity of ancient man- 
ners declined in ancient Greece, the arts of 
mulic and poetry, formerly the ſtrongeſt 
incitements to virtue and every manly ex- 


ertion, were gradually proſtituted to an- 


ſwer 


* Suidas on the Leſbian gaht Heſiod. + Carthon, 
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ſwer the purpoies of vice, or of mere 
amuſement. 


The powers of eloguence derive their 
force chiefly from muſic, or the art of af- 
fecting the mind by ſounds variouſly com- 
bined. The moſt pathetic compolitions 


may be pronounced in ſuch an awkward 


and unintereſting manner as makes them 
| loſe all their natural influence. Orations 
which have rouſed the minds of the greateſt 
men, and determined the fate of nations, 
have not unuſually been read in private 


with langour, and even with diſguſt, Like 


eloquence, muſic ſhould be directed to have 
ſome determined effect upon the hearers, 
if this efſe& is produced, the muſic is 
gocd ; if it fails, it is bad. Every conn- 
try poſſeſſes a peculiar melody adapted 


tO efſect different paihons or emotions, 


to which compolers ſhould pay the great- 


eſt attention. In Scotland, for example, 


there is a chearful muſic perfectly ſuit- 


ed to inſpire the joyous ſenſations which 


excite dancing and mirth; and a plaintive 
muſic that is highly expreſſive of the tender- 


neſs and pleaſant melancholy which are fel: 
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| by lovers in diſtreſs. Both theſe ſpecies are 


original, and differ greatly from every other 
in Europe, It is of little conſequence from 
what ſource, this muſic derived its origin, 
whether it be ſimple or complex, and whe- 


ther agrecable to the ſtrict rules of compo- 


ſition or not. As long as it produces the 
intended elſects, either joyous or mourn- 
ful, in a degree ſuperior to that of any 
other country, it deſerves the preference. 
It is to be lamented, however, that the Scot- 
iſh nation is likely to loſe its original muſic, 
The greater part of muſical people in Scot- 
land either neglect it, or deprive it of that 
ſimplicity upon which its ſurpriſing and 
agreeable effects depenged, by abſurd and 
fantaſtical additions, meſt prepoſterouſſy de- 
nominated races. 


The admiration pretended to be given to 
foreign muſic in Britain is, in general, a 
moſt deſpicable affectation. In Italy, the 
natives are often tranſported, at the opera, 
with all the variety of delight and paſſion 
which the compoſer intended to produce. 
But, in Britain, the ſame opera 1s viewed 


with 
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with the moſt apathetic inattention. To 
the very few who underſtand the language, 
and who reliſh Italian muſic, the dramatic 
part of an opera appears to be perfectly ri- 
diculous. An abſurd vanity, however, is ſo 
predominant over people of faſhion in Eng- 
land, that the Italian opera is more frequen- 
ted than any other public amuſement. In 
all melody intended to touch the heart, or 
even to pleaſe the ear, ſimplicity is indiſpen- 
ſible. If ſimplicity of melody be ſo neceſ- 
fary to move the paſſions, it is ſtill more 


neceſſary in harmony. The antient muſic 


produced greater effects than the modern, 
even if the accounts of it handed down to us 
ſhould be allowed to be much exaggerated, 


Among them, muſic, as a ſcience, was, how- 


ever, in a very low ſtate. They were proba- 
bly ignorant of harmony; for all their voices 
and inſtruments were uniſons in concert. 
Beſides, the inſtruments they employed ſeem 
to have been greatly inferior, in compaſs, 
expreſhon, and variety, to thoſe we now 
poſſeſs. Still theſe deficiencies might ren- 
der their muſic more powerfully expreſ- 
ſive. 


Though 
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Though v we are. ignorant of the particu- | 


lar conſtruction of the antient muſic, we 
know, that it muſt have been very ſunple; 


for it was often compoſed by ſtateſmen, 


warriors, and bards; and people of all ranks, 
and even. children, "could practice this de- 
lightful art. In muſic, Dr Gregory remarks, 


the introduction of harmony opened a new 


and an extenſive field. It promiſed to exhi- 
bit a er which melody alope could ne- 


3 


on ARS a an en charm 70 energy. 


But, unfortunately, the firſt compolers were 


ſo totally occupied with the ſtudy of lar- 


mony, Which was ſoon diſcovered. to be a 


ſcience of great intricacy and extent, that 
the principal ends of it were entirely over- 
looked. Theſe compoſers valued themſelves 


on the laboured conſtr ation of Parts, which 


they multiphed ſurpriſingly. The art of 
counter-point and complicated harmony 
was invented by Guido in the cleyenth 


century, and carried to its higheſt perfec- 


tion by Palaeſtrini, who lived in the days on 


Leo X. This ſpecies of mulic, however, 
was underſtood only by ſuch perſons as had 
0 5 G | made 
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made it a particular ſtudy. The few who © | 
did underſtand it, acknowledged that it was 
evidently defective in air or melody, eſpe- 
cially when the parts ran into fugues or 
canons, It muſt be allowed, however, that i 
theſe old full compoſitions were frequently 
attended with a gravity, a majeſty, and a 
ſolemnity, which were admirably adapted 
to the public ſervices of the church. They 
gave a ſoothing tranquillity to the mind, 
which diſpelled all earthly cares, and clevat- 
5 ed it to heaven. 


Fugues, in vocal muſic, is ill adapted to 
move the paſſions. When four voices are 
employed at the ſame time, and each of 
them is expreſſing a different ſentiment, 
as well as a different muſical paſſage, it is 
impoſſible that a hearer ſhould attend to, 
and be affected by, all of them. Catches : 
are a ſpecies of fugues, the pleaſure of which 
ariſes not from the melody nor from its p 
being expreſſive of the ſubject, but from 
the unexpected aſſemblage of words, joined 
to the ſpirit and humour of the ſingers. 
V ocal is the firſt and moſt natural muſic of 


every 
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every country; it is, therefore, reaſonable 
to expect, that it ſhould have ſome analo- 
py with the poetry of the country, to which 
it is always adapted. The remarkable ſu- 
periority of the Scottiſh ſongs to the Eng- 
y 8 liſh, may be accounted for from the fol- 
a I lowing facts. The Scottiſh ſongs are ſim- 
d ple, pathetic, and abound in ſtrokes of Na- 
y ture and paſſion, Their muſic is finely 
1, adapted to their ſongs. But moſt of the 
t- 5 Engliſh ſongs are full of childiſh conceits. 
| All of them aim at wit, and ſome of them 
attain their end. But muſic has no expreſ- 
ſion for wit. Hence the muſic of their 
. ſongs is flat and inſipid, and ſo little eſ- 
5 teemed by the Engliſh themſelves, that it 
- is perpetually fluctuating, and has never 
reached any characteriſtic ſtile. Dr Brown 
| properly temarks, *© that moſt countries 
peopled by colonies, which, after a certain 
period of civilization, have iſſued from their 
native ſoil, poſſeſs no characteriſtic muſic 
of their own; that the Iriſh, Welſh, and 
| Scotch, are ſtrictly natives, aud, according- 
ly, have a muſic of their own; that the 
| Engliſh, on the contrary, are a foreign mix- 
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ture of late eſtabliſhed colonies, and, as a 
conſequence of this, have no native muſic; 


be ſought for in Wales.” 


England has, however, produced many 
excellent compoſers of church-muſic. Re- 


ligion opens an ample field for muſical, 381 


well as poetical genius. Religion furniſhes 
almoſt the whole variety of ſubjects which 
muſic is capable of expreſling ; ; the ſublime, 


the joyous, the ſerene, the devout, and the 
plaintive. It, at the ſame time, warms the 


heart with an enthuſiaſm which works of 


genius uniformly excite. The fineſt com- 


poſitions in mulic, accordingly, are in the 


church ſtile. Though far advanced in years, 


and when his conſtitution and ſpirits ſeem- 


ed to be nearly exhauſted, Handel was fo 


much rouſed by this ſubject, that, in his 
Meſſi ah, he exhibited an extent and ſubli- 


mity of genius, ſuperior to any he had diſ 


covered in the molt vigorous periods of his 
life. Marcello, a noble Venetian, is another 
inſtance of the ſame kind. He ſet to mu- 


tic the firſt fifty 7 2 55 of David, King of 


Iſrael. 


and that the original muſic of England muſt 7 
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IiIſrael. In this performance, Marcello united 


the ſimplicity and pathos, of antient muſic 
with the grace and variety of the modern. 


In vocal muſic, the great object is to 
| make it expreſſive of the ſentiments meant 


to be conveyed. Where imitation is in- 


tended, it ſhould be laid not upon the voice, 


are better ſuited to perform the imitation, 
while the. voice 18 left at liberty to expreſs 


the ſentiment. In the union of muſic with 
poetry, the muſic ſhould always be ſubſer- 
5 vient to the poetry: But the reverſe is the 
common practice; for the poetry is univer- 
; ſally made ſubordinate to the muſic. Han- 


del obliged thoſe who compoſed the words 
of his oratories to alter and tranſpoſe them, 
as he thought beſt ſulted his muſic ; and, 
as no man of genius could poſſibly Far 


I practice, the poetry is generally | 


moſt abominable. 


Beſide its connection with poetry, the 
clients of muſic depend upon many other 
circumſtances, 


but on the inſtrumental accompanyments, 
0 which, by their greater compals and variety, 
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circumſtances. For inſtance, the effect oÞ 


ing properly adapted to the ſervice of th 


grave, chearful or plaintive, as ſuits his own 
fancy. The ſame want of taſte is often ex 
hibited in the muſic performed between the 
acts of a tragedy, where the tone of paſſion 


fuſions of unbridled fancy are often honour- 
ed with the titles of invention, ſpirit, and 
genius, and muſical taſte, in general, ſeems 
to mean nothing more than an attachment 


ever 1s old. Hence it is pretty generally 
admitted, that, in mulic, there are no fix- 


it has no foundation but in faſhion and ca- 
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cathedral muſic depends greatly on its be. 
day and the diſcourſe of the preacher: Yet thin 
circumſtance is never regarded. The whol:| 


conduct of the muſic is left entirely to the 
caprice of the organiſt, who makes it airy off 


is frequently interrupted and deſtroyed by 
impertinent and chearful muſic. The ef. 


to what is new, and a contempt for what- 


ed principles, as in other fine arts, and that 
Price. 


Dr Gregory, however, with much pro- 


priety, remarks, that the principles of taſte 


in 
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| in muſic are equally figded | in human na- 
| ture as thoſe of any other art or {cience.. The 
chief principles which merit attention are 
boſe which beſtow on muſic the power 
over the paſſions. The next principles to 
Ide examined are thoſe which the art exhi- 
bits merely for the purpoſes of amuſement 
Band a tranſient gratification of the ear. In 
* me laſt and loweſt place, may be conſidered 
beg che powers of execution, when employed 
on olely with the view of exciting ſurpriſe and 
by * of the abilities of the performer. 


In the fourth ſection, Dr Gregory: re- 

marks, that as he had formerly made a few 
. Yobſervations on the effects produced by a 
{cultivated taſte in ſome of the fine arts, he 
mall now proceed to conſider its influence 
Jon the pleaſure we derive from ſuch works 
Jof genius as are peculiarly addreſſed to the 
5 imagination and the heart. In the earlier 
periods of life, this pleaſure is often very 
great. In youth the imagination is live- 
ly, and the heart is equally ſuſceptible of 
che joyous impreſſions of wit and humour, 


Ithe energy of the ſublime, and of every 
| delicate 
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delicate ſentiment of humanity. Like every p 
other thing in nature, the imagination 1 : 
governed by fixed and general laws, which = 
can be diſcovered by experience alone. But : 
| theſe laws are not eaſily aſcertained. The 
ſubject varies ſo much in different countries, 
and even in the conſtitutions and ages of in. 
dividuals, that very ſuperior talents are neceſ. 
ſary to form any kind of ſyſtem of theſe law 
Such a ſyſtem, particularly with regard to 
dramatic and epic poetry, was deviſed by : 
ſome eminent men of antiquity, and ha 5 
ſince been almoſt univerſally adopted. I 
has thrown conſiderable light on ſome of 
the leading principles of criticiſm ; and 
rules have been eftabliſhed which were de. 
_ rived from the perception of ſuch beautic 
as conveyed pleaſure to the reader. With- ; 
out detraQting, however, from the merit ci ; 
antient critics, 1t muſt be obſerved, accor- 
ding to our author, that nothing has 
greater tendency to check the improvement: 
of any art or ſcience, than too haſtily re- 
ducing all its principles into a regular ſy- 
tem. The great body of mankind cannot 
think or judge for themſelves. There are 1 

fe 
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few leading ſpirits whom the reſt muſt fol- 
low implicitly. This is one reaſon why 
ſyſtems are ſo univerſally acceptable. Theſe 
obſervations are peculiarly applicable to ſyſ- 


tems and rules of criticiſm. When con- 
ſidered ſolely as aſſiſtances to the exertions 


of taſte; as unfolding and heightening our 
diſcernment of beauty, by collecting and 
arranging the feelings of Nature, they pro- 


mote the improvement of the fine arts. But, 
when they are regarded as RS ST off a, 


bliſhed ſtandards from which there is no 


appeal; when they impoſe on us the weight 
of authority, and preſcribe a preciſe line 


beyond which the works of imagination 
cannot pretend to paſs ; then they are pro- 
ductive of much more harm than good. 
Of all the powers of the human mind, taſte 
is the moſt impatient of ſtrict confinement. 

Some general principles may be inculcated ; 


but it muſt be a fruitleſs attempt to limit 


the imagination entirely to theſe rules or 
principles, Beſides, all criticiſm mult, in 
a certain degree, be both local and tempo- 
rary. 1 fe 
5 11 
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Some nations, as well as ſome individuals, 
are beſt pleaſed with Nature in her faireſt 
and moſt regular forms ; while others ad- 
mire her in the great, the wild, and the 
wonderful. In France, elegance, regulari- | 
ty, and ſentiment are the chief objects of | 
their taſte and criticiſm. But the French 
maxims and rules of criticiſm cannot, with 
any degree of propriety, be adopted in Bri- 
tain; for the natural genius and taſte of 
the people are widely different. In Bri- 
tain, the grand, the ſublime, the ſurpriſing, 
and every object which forcibly ſtrikes the 
imagination, are chiefly regarded and ad- 
mired. Without theſe, the utmoſt elegance 
and propriety appear cold and unintereſting. 
Wherever wh at is denominated a very cor- 
rect taſle is generally prevalent, genius and 
invention ſoon languiſh. Delicacy or re- 
ſinement of taſte is an acquiſition both dan- 
gerous and deceitful, It flatters our pride 
by giving us a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, 
and, by ſpectous promiſes of conferring on 
us enjoyments of which the common herd 
of mankind are totally ignorant, not un- 
frequently deprives us öôf thoſe pleaſures 


f 


which 
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hich are attainable by the whole of our 
ſpecies. Moſt of our internal and external 


ſenſations, by conſtant indulgence. and at- 


tention, may be brought to ſuch a degree 


of diſeaſed acutetteſs as to be diſguſted at 


almoſt every object. This extreme ſenſi: 
bility, though originally founded on affec- 
tation and vanity, yet, by habitual indul- 
gence, ſoon becomes real. Nature, how- 


cver, has ſet bounds to all our pleaſures. 


Within theſe bounds, we may enjoy them 


with ſafety. But, if we refine too much upon 
them, chagrin and diſappointment are the 
certain conſequences. A delicacy fo falſe and 


abſurd, in works of taſte, checks every effort 
of genius and imagination, enervates the na- 


| tural powers of language, and gives riſe to 


that cold mediocrity in compoſition, which 
does not always diſguſt, but never affords 
any great degree of pleaſure, 


Clearneſs of underſtanding js not the only 
quality requiſite to form a good critic. Here. 
the heart is as much concerned as the head. 
In general, it ſeems to be more properly 
the buſineſs of philoſophical criticiſm to 

watch the excurſions of fancy at a diſtance, 

than 
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than to be - continually checking all its un- 
important irregularities. The beauties of 


works of taſte are of different kinds, and fo 


are their blemiſhes, The French dramati- 


cal writers, by ſtrictly adhering to the ge- 
neral oeconomy and unity of their fable, 
and the conſtruction of their ſcenes, have 
univerſally obtained the character of being 


1uperior in correQnels to thoſe of the Eng- 


liſh. But, when conſidered in another 


point of view, we find that the French are 


much excelled by the Englith writers. Even 
in the beſt French dramatic pieces, there 1s 


a want of energy, and often a degree of 
languor. The ſpeeches are generally too 


long and deelamatory, the ſentiments are 
over-refined, and the characters enervated. 
But, in the Engliſh dramas, though not ſo 


elegant and regular, there is much more 


tire, force, and ſtrength. The paſſions are 


expreſſed in a language ſuitable to their fe- 


ſpective natures ; and the characters draw 


with, perhaps, a coarfer, but with a morc 
manly pencil. Shakeſpear, by his crez- 


tive imagination, by his ſtrokes of nature 
and of paſſion, and by preſerving an uniform 
conſiſtency 
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conſiſtency in his various characters, more 
than fully compenſates for his tranſgreſſions 


againſt the fettering rules of time and place, 
with which the imagination can eaſily diſ— 
penſe. He frequently interrupts the cur- 


rent of the paſſions by introducing low and 

| ridiculous characters, which is a {till greater 
E oppoſition to Nature, and the laws of the 
drama. 


Critics have choſen to confine the! ima- 


gination within the boundaries of probabi- 
lity. But genius and imagination know no 
ſuch bounds. The ingenious Dr Johnſton, 


in his Adventurer, remarks, that, to our 


reaſon, events may appear to be not only 


improbable, but even abſurd and impoſſible; 


yet they are often embraced, with facility 
and delight, by the imagination. It is not 


| very long ago, ſince it was univerſally be- 


lieved, that inviſible beings, of different 
ranks and diſpoſitions, intereſted themſelves 
in human affairs. A belief well calculated 
to make deep impreſſions on ſome of the 
moſt powerful principles of our nature. It 
pratified the love of the marvellous ; it di- 
lated 
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lated the imagination, and gave it a bound- 
leſs range. No wonder, therefore, that, in 
thoſe days, the old romances were highly 
eſteemed. Though a belief in the exiſtence 
of thoſe inviſible powers is now almoſt en- 
tirely annihilated; yet it till has conſiderable 
influence on the imagination. It is from 
this circumſtance that oriental tales conti- 
nue to be read and admired by people who 


have no belief in the exiſtence of Genii, or 


of any ſimilar ſpirits. In all ſuch works of 


imagination, we only require an unity and 


conſiſtency of character. Though the ima- 
gination is willingly induced to believe in 


the exiſtence of beings which reaſon rejects 
as ridiculous ; ſtill events muſt be repreſen- 


ted in ſuch a regular manner as might be 


naturally expected to be produced by theſe ; 


ſuppoſed intelligences and powers. The 
facility with which the imagination is de- 
ceived appears in a remarkable manner from 


the effeCts of a well-aQted tragedy. In this 


caſe, the imagination fopn becomes too 
much heated, and the paſſions too much 


agitated, to permit reaſon to reflect that the 


diſtreſs exhibited is only feigned. 
In 
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In modern novels, the deception is more 


complete than in the old romance. But, as it 


18 the chief object of the former to paint Na- 


ture and. to delineate characters as they real- 
ly exiſt, the powers of fancy cannot be 


equally exerted, nor the ſueceſſion of inci- 
dents be ſo quick and ſurpriſing. ' Hence 
great genius is requiſite to give them that 
degree of vivacity which is ene Ty 
captivate the imagination. : | 
The pleaſures we derive from hiſtory, 
ariſe, in a great meaſure, from. the a 
{ſources with thoſe we receive from roman 


It is not the mere recital of facts that es 


us pleaſure; they muſt be of that i impor- 


tant kind which agitate and intereſt the 


mind. - But events of this nature do got 
frequently occur in hiſtory; nor does ir 
paint thoſe minute features of particular 


perſons or characters which often e 


our affections and influence our paſſions. 


moce than the fate of nations. It is not, 
g therefore, ſurpriſing that we often ſind a 


difficulty in keeping our attention awake 


| when reading hiſtory, and that few authors 


have 
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have been remarkably ſucceſsful in this ſpe- | | 


gance, and abound with the moſt judicious 


agreeably, unleſs we contract an attachment % 


an anxious but pleaſing ſuſpenſe. Even 1 


But, when an hiſtorian pays little or no at- 


if he regards it ſolely as a vehicle of amuſc- $ 
ment, he may unqueſtionably make his 5 | 
work anſwer a very different purpoſe. : 
'The circumſtances which accompany all 


conſiſtencics of human characters are fo ya- 


cies of compoſition, To make hiſtory plea- 
ſant and intereſting, it is ſufficient that it | 
be impartial, that it be written with ele- 


obſervations. Hiſtory never intereſts us| 
to ſome important cauſe, or to ſome diſtin- M 
guiſhed characters. The fate of theſe en- 


gages the attention, and keeps the mind in 


in hiſtory, we expect a ſort of unity or con- 
ſiſteney of character. BY : 


The moſt important end of hiſtory is to 
promote liberty and virtue, to which im- 


partial hiſtory will always be favourable. 


tention to the principal objeas of hiſtory, 


great events are ſo complicated, and the in- 


rious, that a writer of ingenuity is enabled 
| 0 


to place them in any point of view he 
E chooſes. Under the plauſible pretence of 
Ja regard to truth, and of being ſuperior 
: to vulgar prejudices, he may render the 
T belt cauſe doubtful, and the moſt reſpec- 
table characters ambiguous. This effe& 
may be produced without any abſolute de- 


viation from truth, by ſuppreſſing ſome cir- 


4 cumſtances, and repreſenting others in vi- 
5 vid colours; by taking advantage of the 
E frivolous ſpirit of the age, which derives 
5 pleaſure from ſeeing the moſt ſacred and 


Y fer of the laws, or = pretended delicacy 
4 with regard to eſtabliſned opinions, ſeems 
unwilling fully to expreſs. This, of all 


1 


che methods which have been employed to 
. unhinge the principles of virtue, of liber 
Ui, and of human happineſs, is the moſt 
: dangerous and illiberal. We cannot con- 
ute a hint, or anſwer an objection, that 
ſis not expicitly, ſtated. 


A lively! :magidation, eſpecially 1 in poetry, 
cannot poſſibly be reſtrained in the ule of 
4 I  metapbor 
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important ſubjects ridiculed; and by inſi- 
nuations which the author, 5 an affected 
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leſs fimilitudes which paſs unnoticed by the 


may be felt, but cannot always be explained 


this circumſtance, the difficulty of aſcertain- 


- warmth of the imagination. Hence it i 
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meraphor and imagery, which is the pecu- 
Har province of the imagination. In it, | 
the ſoundeſt underſtanding can neither af- 
fiſt nor judge. As Shakeſpear remarks, : 
the poets eye, as it glances from heaven 1. 
to earth, from earth to heaven, ſees number- 


reſt of mankind. Between particular exter- 
nal forms in Nature, and certain affections of 
the mind, there is a correfpondence, which 
The affociation may ſometimes be acciden- 
tal ; but it ſeems to be often innate, From 


ing the true /ub/zme chiefly ariſes, In truth, i 
cannot be limited by any bounds, It is entire. 
ly relative, and depends on the livelineſs and 


often very different in different countries 
Wherever, for the ſame reaſon, there i 
a rich profuſion of imagery, which, in ſome 
kinds of poetry, conftitutes a principal beau. 
ty, obſcurity is generally complained ot. 
This obſcurity is increaſed by thoſe ſudden 
tranſitions which confound common readers, 
but are eaſily comprehended by men wh 

ar! 
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are verſant in poetry. It is a fruitleſs taſk to 
attempt an accurate ſcrutiny into the pro- 


4 at once, it can ſeldom be communicated; 
9 for while we endeavour to analyſe it, the 
13 impreſſion vaniſhes. The ſame obſervation 
is applicable to ef, or a rapid and unex- 
i pected aſſemblage of ideas, which agree- 
5 ably ſtrike the mind either by their incon- 
eruity or reſemblance, Neither is the juſt- 


ſoning. This conſiſts in a lively painting 
bs of thoſe weakneſſes of character, which 


of the original humouriſt or be affected 
with the repreſentation of his humour: 
and if we do not, at once, feel its juſt- 


moſt works of humour, ſatire, and ridi- 
: cule, which paint the features and manners 
; of the times, being merely local and tran- 
5 fient, ſoon loſe their poignancy. 


diſtance, 


priety of images or metaphors. If not felt 


neſs of humour a ſubject that will bear rea- 


are not of importance enough to raiſe pity 
or indignation, but only excite mirth and 
laughter. We muſt have an idea either 


neſs, we can never perceive it. Hence, 


 Objeds of imagination and taſte can on- 
1 1 be viewed with advantage at a certain 
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diſtance, and in a particular light, When 
too ncar, the beauty which formerly charm- 
ed us appears to be either faded, or diſtort- 
ed. Whatever we admire as great or beau- 

tiful, is attended with particular circum- 
ſtances, which, if examined too minutely, 
would annihilate our enjoyment, and, in 
many caſes, create diſguſt. We derive plea- 

ſure from the grandeur of Nature in ſome of 
her wildeſt forms; from the proſpe& of ſtu- 
pendous mountains, and other magnificent 
objects; but, at the ſame time, we are un— 
der no neceſſity to conſider the coldneſs and 
barrenneſs which are ſo generally connected 
with them. Many paſlages in the Night 
Thoughts of Dr Yaung are offenſive to a 


correct taſte. That work gives a falle | 


and gloomy repreſentation of human life. 
The poetry ſometimes ſinks into quaint con- 
ceits, or proſaic flatneſs, but oftener riſes in- 
to a ſpecies of falſe or turgid ſublime. The 
reaſoning is frequently weak; and the ge— 
neral plan of the work is both unhappily 
laid, and ill conducted. This work, how- 
ever, contains many ſtrokes of ſublimi— 
ty which few pocts have been able to 
reach; and is full of thoſe pathetic Ge- 
| ſcriptions 
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ſcriptions of Nature and paſſion which moſt 
tenderly affect the heart. Though the mind 
is ſometimes diſpoſed to be pleaſed with 
dark views of human life; yet there are 
afffictions too deep to bear either reaſoning 


N ſoothed, but cannot be diverted. The gloom 
of the Night Thoughts correſponds perfect- 
ly with this ſtate of mind. It indulges the 
preſent paſſion, and, at the ſame time, ad- 
miniſters thoſe motives of conſolation which 
alone are capable of making certain griefs 
ſupportable. There is a ſecret pleaſure 
which Nature bas annexed to all our ſym- 
it ö pathetic feelings. We enter into ſcenes of 
deep diftreſs and ſorrow with a tenderneſs 
of heart far more delightful than all the joys 
| which diſſipated mirth can produce. 


n- The diſcovery of many beauties in the 
ne Wl works of Nature and of art, which would 
e- otnerwiſe pals unnoticed, ought chiefly to 


lv WW be regarded in the cultivation of taite. 


x- W ihomfon in his juſtly admired poem, called 
i- the Seaſons, conveys much pleature by the 


to julineis of his painting. But his principal 


le- merit is the impreſſing the mind with nu- 


merous 


or amuſement. They may admit of being 
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merous beauties exhibited by Nature, which 
did not formerly attract the attention of 
mankind. To open new ſources of inno- 
cent pleaſures, is the moſt uſeful effect of 
criticiſm ; and, it is for this reaſon chiefly 
that taſte can be eſteemed as a real benefit 

to ſociety. A good taſte and a good heart 
have been thought to be ſtrictly aſſociated. 
But there is a ſpecies of taſte which is per- 
petually occupied with the diſcovery of ble- 
miſnes and deformity, and, of courſe, can 
have no good effect either on the temper 
or the heart. The mind takes a natural 
tincture from thoſe objects which uſually 
_ engroſs its attention, Frequent diſguſt 
ſours the temper; and a habit of too nice 
_ diſcrimination contracts the heart, and, by 
exhibiting the faults and follies which exiſt 
in every character, not only checks the ge- 
nerous and benevolent_affeions, but ex- 
tinguiſhes all the pleaſant, emotions of love 
and admiration, 


In ſubjects of taſte, the dwelling too 
much on what 1s ridiculous has alſo a bad 
effect upon the cliaracter, becauſe it pro- 
duces a ſullen and gloomy pleaſure only, 


by 
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by cheriſhing envy and malignity, which 


are the worſt and moſt painful feelings in 


human nature. But an intimate acquain- 
tance with the works of Nature and of ge- 
nius, in their moſt beautiful forms, ſoftens 
the temper, extends the imagination, and 
difpoſes us to embrace the molt pleaſing 
views of mankind and of Providence. By 

contemplating Nature in this light, the heart 

is dilated, and filled with the moſt benevo- 

lent feelings. Then the ſecret ſympathy 

and the connection between the perceptions 

of moral and natural beauty, between a 
good heart and a good taſte, eee moe 
riouſly manifeſt. 


In the fifth and laſt ſection of the Compa- 


| rative View, Dr Gregory treats of Religion; 


and he conſiders it chiefly as a principle 
founded in human nature, and treats of the 
influence it may or actually has on the hap- 
pineſs of our ſpecies. There is, the Doctor 
remarks, ſomething peculiarly ſoothing and 
comiortable in a firm belief that all Nature 
is ſupported and governed by a good and an 
omnipotent Being; a belief that we know 
the means of 5 his favour; a belief 
that 


that it was their duty to perſecute, in the 
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that this lite is only the infancy of our ex. | 


iſtence ; that we ſhall ſurvive the ſeeming 
deſtruction of our preſent frame, and have 
it in our power to ſecure our entrance into 
a new ſtate of endleſs happineſs. Though 


the belief of a Deity, however, and of a | 


future exiſtence, has prevailed in all nations 
and ages; yet it has been too frequently 
attended with a variety of ſuperſtitiony, 
which have ſometimes rendered it not only 


| uſeleſs but hurtful to the human race. The 


ſupreme Being has often been repreſented 
as an object of terror rather than of reve- 
rence and eſteem ; as executing both pre- 
ſent and eternal vengeance on the greateſt 
part of mankind for crimes they never com- 
mitted, and for not believing doctrines 
which they never heard. Men have been 


taught that they did God an acceptable ſer— 


vice by withdrawing from all the duties 
they owed to ſociety, by denying themſelves 
all the pleaſures of life, and even by volun- 


tarily enduring, and even inflicting on them- 
ſelves, the ſevereſt tortures which Nature 


could ſupport. They have been taught 


moſt 
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moſt cruel manner, their fellow creatures, 
in order to bring them to an uniformity 
with themſelves in religious tenets ; an at- 


tempt equally barbarous and impoſſible. In 


fine, religion has often been uſed as an en- 
gine to deprive men of their moſt valuable 
privileges, and to ſubject them to the moſt 
deſpotic tyrauny. \ 


Some ingenious men, induced by theſe 


pernicious conſequences, were led to quet- 


tion, whether ſuperſtition or atheiſm were 


E molt untavourable to the happineſs of ſo- 


ciety. But experience has now ſhown, that 
religion may ſubſiſt in a public eſtabliſh- 
ment, diveſted of that pernicious and abſurd 
ſuperſtition, which was only adventitious, 
and obviouſly repugnant to its genuine and 
original ſpirit. To baniſh ſuperſtition entire- 
ly from religion, in every individual, is in- 
deed impraCiicable ; becaule it is impoſſible 
to make the whole human race think wite- 
ly and properly on any ſubjeq whatever, 
where the underſtanding alone is conceraed, 
and much more where the imagination and 
affections are ſo deeply intereſted. lnde- 
e 85 
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pendently of religious belief, mankind are 
unqueſtionably endued with a ſenſe of right 
and wrong. But, experience teaches us, 
that the allurements of pleaſure, and 
the impctuoſity of paſſion, often prevent 
man from obeying the dictates of his mo- 
ral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported by the in- 
tluence which religion has upon the imagi- 
nation and paſſions. Many of the greateſt 
enemics of religion, it muſt be allowed, 
have been diſtinguiſhed for honour and 
probity. But it hould be conſidered, at 
the ſame time, that ſome virtues as well as 
vices are in a great meaſure contiitutional, 
A cool temper, a dull imagination, and an 
unfeeling heart, prevent even the deſire of 
committing many vices. But keen paſſions, 
a warm imagination, and great ſenſibility 
of heart, too frequently give riſe to prodi- 

gality, debauchery, and ambition, This 
diſpoſition of mind, however, is accom- 
panied with the feeds of all the ſocial and 
heroic virtues. It carries along with it « 
check to its conſtitutional vices, by render- 
ing the poſlefiors peculiarly ſuſceptible ot 
religious impreſſions. It is true, they ot- 


en 


cc 


my 
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ten appear to be enemies to religion; but 


that conduct originates entirely from their 


impatience of its reſtraints. Temperate and 
chaſte philoſophers have always been the 
moſt dangerous enemies to religion. Void 


of paſſion and ſenſibility, they had no vi- 
cious appetites to be checked by its influ- 
ence, and were equally unſuſceptible either 


of its terrors or prexfures, 


Infidelity in religion, it muſt be owned, 


is no proof of a defect in the underſtan- 


ding, or of a vicious dilpolition; but it 
certainly indicates a want of imagination 
and ſenſibility of heart, as well as a pcr- 
verted underſtanding. Some philoſophers 
have been infidels, but few men of taſte 
and ſentiment. It is ſufficiently evident, 
however, from the examples of Bacon, 


Lord Verulam, Mr Locke, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton, among many others of the moſt 


eminent philoſophers, that religious belief 
is perfectly compatible with the cleareſt and 


moſt enlarged underſtanding. Men who 
Have got the better of religious prejudices, 


as they are called, affect to treat ſuch as 
| avoy 
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avow a regard to religion as people of weak 
minds. The fundamental principles of re- 
| ligion, however, have been generally be- 
| Heved by people diſtinguiſhed for accuracy 
and acuteneſs of judgment. It is impro- 
per to infer, on other ſubjects, the imbe- 
cility of a perſon's head from his attach- 
ment even to the abſurdities of ſuperſti- 


tion. We learn from experience, that, when 


the imagination is heated, and the affecti- 
ons much intereſted, they overlook, or ra- 
ther repel, all diſtinctions of the underſtand- 
ing. Men of warm, chearful tempers, 
and who have a ſenſe of Nin n are not un- 
frequently reproached with feebleneſs of 
mind. But this reproach has no founda- 
tion in truth; for ſtrength of mind does 
not imply a peevith temper, nor a hard and 
inflexible heart. On the contrary, it im- 
plies an active and a reſolute ſpirit, which 
enables a man to act with propriety, and to 
ſupport the misfortunes of 5 with digni- 
ty and fortitude, which neither atheiſm nor 
ſcepticiſm are capable of eee 1hete, 
on the other hand, chill all the powers of 
imagination, depreſs the genius, ſour the 
= 5 temper, 
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temper, and contract the heart. A high 
religious ſpirit, and a great veneration for 


Providence, are exhibited in the writings of 


the antient Stoics; a ſect which produced 


the moſt intrepid and virtuous men that ever . 


appeared in the world, | 


At all periods, immenſe numbers of peo- 
ple exiſt, who have ſurvived the age of 
youth and vigour, impaired in their health, 


depreſſed in their fortunes, deprived of their 
former friends, their children, and perhaps 


{till more endearing connections. What 
reſources can this world afford to people in 
ſuch ſituations? It preſents nothing but a 


dark and dreary waſte, Every deluſive proſ- 


pect of pleaſure, or of ambition, is now ex- 
tinzuiſhed, Long experience of the too ge- 


nerai conduct of mankind has made the heart 


almoſt totally incapable of contracting new 
friendſhips. When we loſe thoſe for whom 


we laboured, and who ſweetened the toils of 


le, where can the mind find refuge, but 


in the conſolations and proſpects ottered to 


us by religion; proſpects of Providence and 


ar 
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of futurity, which alone can warm and 
gratify the heart? 


Dr Gregory conſiders religion in three 
points of view. I. Its doctrines relating 
to the exiſtence and attributes of God, his 
moral adminiſtration of the world, and par- 
ticular communications to mankind by an 
immediate ſupernatural revelation. II. Its 
influence as a rule of life and manners. 
III. He treats of religion as a ſource of par- 
ticular affections of the mind, which pro- 
duce either pleaſure or pain, according to 
the ſpirit of that ſpecies of religion by which 
they are inſpired, 1 


In the /5r/ of theſe views, which con- 
tains the foundation of all religious belief, 
our author remarks, that our reaſoning pow- 
ers are chiefly concerned. On this ſubject, the 
greateſt efforts of genius and of application 
have been exerted, particularly with regard 
to thoſe important articles which more im- 
mediately affect the intereſt and happineſs 
of the human ſpecies. But, when our in- 
quiries are puſhed too ſar, we are humbled 


by 
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by the diſcovery, that Providence has ſet 
bounds to our reaſon, and likewiſe to our 
capacity of apprehenſion. Our ideas, for 
example, concerning infinity, and the mo- 
ral oeconomy of the Deity, are and muſt be 
extremely limited. Even when we proſe- 
cute our inquiries into any part of Nature 
beyond certain bounds, we ſoon find our- 
ſelves involved in perplexity and darkneſs. 
But there is a remarkable difference be- 


tween theſe and religious inquiries. When 


we inveſtigate natural objects, we always 
make ſome progreſs in knowledge, and ap- 


proximate the truth by proper exertions of 


genius and obſervation. But our inquiries 
into religious ſubjects are confined within 


very narrow bounds; 1or can any exertion 
of reaſon or of application enable us to ad- 


vance one ſtep beyond that impenetrable 
gulf which ſeparates the viſible from the in- 
viſible world. 


The articles of religious belief, which fall 
within the comprehenſion of mankind, are 


iew and imple; but they have been erec- 
ted by ingenious men into monſtrous ſyſ- 


tems of metaphyſical ſubtleties. Various 


have 
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have been the pernicious conſequences of | 
ſach ſyſtems. By attempting to eſtabliſh too 
much, they have hurt the foundation of the 


leading principles of religion. The bulk of 
mankind are taught to believe the peculiar 
opinions of ſome particular religious ſect, 


and that theſe are founded on Divine autho- 
rity, as well as the ſoundeſt reaſoning. 
Hence their ſyſtem of religion hangs fo 
cloſely together, that one part cannot be 
ſhaken, without endangering the whole, 


Wherever freedom of inquiry is permitted, 


the abſurdity of ſome of thoſe opinions, and 
the uncertainty of others, are ſoon expoſed 
and derided. The natural conſequence is 
a general diſtruſt of the whole. The very 
habit of frequent reaſoning upon religious 
topics diminiſhes that reverence with which 
they ſhould always be treated. This is par- 


ticularly the caſe, when men preſume to 


make too curious ſcrutinies into the views 
or deizgns of Providence in the adminiſtra— 
tion of the world, why the Supreme Being 


made it as it is, the freedom of his actions, 


and fimilar queſtions, which are infinitely 
above our comprehenſion. But the moſt 
hurtful 
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hurtful efſect of this ſpeculative theolo- 
gy has been to withdraw the attention of 


mankind from its practical and moſt efſen- 
tial duties. It conſiſts with daily experience, 


that thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by an over- 


zealous attachment to particular tenets in 
religion, diſcover great coolneſs and indif- 
ference with regard to its moral precepts, 


which ought to be the principal end of all 


religion. 


Beſides, ſpeculative and controverſial the- 
ology injure both the temper and the affec- 
tions. When the mind is perpetually em- 


barraſſed, and can find no firm foundation 


to reſt upon, the temper becomes gloomy 


and ſevere, from the chagrin ariſing from, 
diſappointmient, as well as from the kind 
and focial affections being blunted, or per- 


haps extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe, If 


this evil be exaſperated by oppoſition and 


diſpute, the conſequences often deſtroy 
the peace of ſociety ; eſpecially when men 
fancy, that their eſpouſing certain opinions 
entitles them to the divine favour; and that 
al thoſe who differ from them are devoted 
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to eternal damnation, A perſuaſion of this 
deſtructive nature diſſolves at once all the 
bonds of ſociety. Tolerating men, whom 
we conceive to entertain erroneous opini- 
ons in religion, are regarded as conniving at 
their deſtroying, not themſelves only, but 
all thoſe over whom they happen to have 
influence. Such infamous and diabolical doc- 
trines give riſe to that cruel ſpirit, which 
has often diſhonoured ,humanity, and diſ- 
graced religion. The effects of religi- 
ous controverſy, however, have ſometimes, 
though very rarely, been of uſe to mankind. 
That ſpirit of free inquiry, which, in many 
nations of Europe, incited what are called 
moſt juſtly the Reformers to break the yoke 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, created proper ideas 
of civil liberty. Such ſentiments united with 
that bold enthuſiaſm, and ſeverity of man- 
ners by which ſome of the reformed ſects 
were animated, produced thoſe refolute men, 
who alone were capable of -maintaining the 
cauſe of liberty, at a period when the Chriſ- 
tian part of the world was enervated both 


uy ſuperſtition and luxury. To thoſe men 


we 
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we are indebted for that liberty we now 


enjoy. 


Dr Gregory next conſiders religion as a 
rule of life and manners. In this reſpect, 


its influence is both extenſive and benefici- 


al; becauſe, even in its worſt forms, it has 
an evident tendency to moderate thoſe paſ- 
ſions which reaſon alone is too weak to 
conquer. But it is to be regretted, that 
the application of religion to this benefici- 
al purpoſe has not been attended to with 
that care which the importance of the ſub- 
ject required. The ſpeculative parts of re- 
ligion have chiefly occupied the minds of 


ingenious men. All the uſeful and prac- 
tical arts of life have undergone a ſimilar 
fate. Philoſophers have a natural averſion 


againſt every application which does not 
immediately occupy the active powers of 
their own minds; for, in acquiring a prac- 
tical art, a philoſopher mult, ſpend moſt 
part of his time in employments which af- 
ford immediate employment to the active 
powers of his mind. 

Vice 
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Vice has not ſo much dependence on 
a perverſion of the underſtanding, as on 
the effects of the imagination and the paſ- 
ſions. Vicious men are ſufficiently ſenſible 
that their conduct is wrong. They know 
that vice is contrary both to their duty and 
their intereſt. Hence, it is fruitleſs to em- 
ploy any proceſs of reaſoning to convince 
them of theſe truths; becauſe the diſeaſe is 
not ſeated in the underſtanding, but in the 
heart. Vice is ſupported by the imagina- 
tion and the paſſions, and to thele alone 
the remedy ſhould be applied. This has 
been the almoſt univerſal defect of ſermons 
and other writings which were intended to 
reform mankind. Ingenious and ſenſible 
remarks have repeatedly been made on the 
different duties of religion, and they have 
been enforced by judicious and ſolid argu- 
ments. Performances of this kind may. 
convey pleaſure as well as inſtruction to pi- 
ous and well diſpoſed people. Even the 
vicious, when they peruſe books of this de- 
ſcription, acknowledge that they contain 
great and important truths; but the impreſ- 
ſions they make ſoon vaniſh, "Pathetic ad- 


dreifer 


dreſſes and repreſentations to the imagina- 


tion and paſſions are the only ſucceſsful 
modes of making men. perceive the defor- 
mities of their own characters. In addreſ- 


ſes to a numerous audience, the great end 
of reforming mankind is moſt effectually 
promoted by the union of voice, action, 
and the other arts of eloquence. Some of 


thoſe arts, however, are not to be attained 
by any ſtrength of genius or underſtand- 
ing; becauſe they depend upon peculiar 


gifts of nature; and even theſe gifts muſt 
be highly cultivated by ſtudy and practice 


before the proper exerciſe of them can be 
acquired. It is the buſineſs of art to re- 


preſent Nature in her moſt graceful and ami- 


able forms, unattended with thoſe peculi- 
arities which ſhe exhibits in particular in- 
ſtances. 


cloquence of the pulpit, the ſtage, and the 
bar, accompliſhments ſo uncommon, 


Beſide the talents of the preacher him- 


ſelf, an intimate acquaintance with Nature 
will ſuggeſt the neceſſity of paying atten- 
tion 


It is this difficulty of repreſent- 
ing Nature properly, which renders the 
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tion to ſome external circumſtances, which 
operate ſtrongly in the mind, and prepare it 
for receiving the impreſſions deſigned to be 
made; ſuch is the proper regulation of 
church-muſic, and the ſolemnity of public 
worſhip. Independently of the effects which 
circumſtances of this kind have upon the 
imagination, a juſt taſte, and a ſenſe of 
| propriety and decorum, ſhould recommend 
them to our attention. They have, indeed, 
been abuſed, and have given riſe to the moſt 
_ groſs ſuperſtition. But this propenſity to 
carry them to exceſs, is the ſtrongeſt proof 
that our attachment to them is natural ; and, 
therefore, inſtead of extinguiſhing them, 
they ought, under proper regulations, to 
be encouraged. Without any of theſe ex- 
ternal ſupports, many of thele religious 
ſeas have ſupported themſelves for ſome 
time. But, after the fervour of their firſt 
zeal has abated, their public worſhip has 
uniformly been conducted with a remark- 
able coldneſs and infipidity, It conſiſts 
with experience, that thoſe ſects who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a religious en- 
thuſiaſm, who deſpiſcd all forms, have 


either 
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either been of ſhort duration, or terminat- 
ed in ſcepticiſm. The difficulties which 
render the art of making religion influence 
the manners of mankind, by commanding 
the imagination and paſhons, have made it 
too generally neglected by clergymen of 
great learning and good ſenſe. They have 


I rather choſen to follow a tract in which 


they were ſure to excel by the ſtrength of 


their own genius, than to attempt a doubt- 
ful path where inferior men might out- 
F ſhine them. Hence religious tenets and 
principles have chiefly been enforced by 


men poſſeſſed of lively imaginations and of 
ſome natural advantages derived from voice 
and manner. As no art, however, can be ex- 
tenſively uſeful to mankind, unleſs it be 
conducted by good ſenſe and genius, it has 
too frequently happened, that the art of 
preaching has produced the moſt abſurd fa- 


naticiſm. 


In his ird view of religion, Dr Grego- 
ry conſiders it as intereſting the affections, 
and, of courſe, comprehends its devotional. 
or ſentimental part. The ſpirit of devotion - 
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is, in a great meaſure, conſtitutional ; for 


it depends upon a vivacious imagination and 
a ſenſibility of heart, Accordingly, in warm 
climates, devotion is moſt prevalent, and 
riſes to a greater height. Its great depen- 
dence on the imagination is obvious from 
the remarkable attachment it has to poetry 
and muſic. Muſic conſtitutes a principal 


part of the paradiſe of every ſect of religion 


and of every country. The Deity may be 


- Jaid, with much propriety, to dwell in light 


inacceſſible, when viewed by the cool eye 
of reaſon. The mind ſtruck with the im- 
menſity of his being, and a ſenſe of its 
own littleneſs and unworthineſs, admires 
with that diſtant awe and veneration that 


rather excludes love. But, when viewed by 


a warm and devout imagination, he may be- 
come an object of great affection. A philo- 
ſopher contemplates the Deity in the wil- 
dom and benignity diſplayed in the works 


of Nature, A devout man conlines his views 
chiefly to his own connection with the Deity, 


to many inſtances of his goodneſs he him- 
ſelf has already experienced, and the many 
greater he expects to receive in futurity. The 
devotional taſte is too often condemned as 
a 
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2 weakneſs by thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
its joys. It muſt be allowed, that too fre- 


quent opportunities have been given to turn 


this ſubject into juſt ridicule. A ſtrongly 


devout imagination, when not directed by 


a ſound underſtanding, is apt to run wild, 


and is often eager to publiſh its extraya- 


gances. Devotional writings, however, 


when executed with judgement and taſte, 


are highly uſeful and engaging. 


A devotional ſpirit, when united to good 


ſenſe and a chearful temper, gives a pecu- 
liar ſupport and ſteadineſs to virtue. It 
creates a gentleneſs and ſenſibility in the 
heart, and a mildneſs in the manners; and, 
what is of ſtill greater importance, it excites 


an univerſal love to mankind. There is a 


ſublime and tender melancholy which al- 
moſt univerſally accompanies genius; but 
it is too apt to degenerate into a gloomy 
diſpoſition, and not unfrequently into a diſ- 
guſt with the world. To ſooth this diſpo- 
tition, by leading the mind to thoſe proſ- 
pects of Nature and providence which calm 
every diſcontented emotion, and diffuſe a 
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chearfulneſs over many of the dark hours 
of life, devotion is moſt admirably calcula- 
ted. 


I cannot conclude this analyſis of Dr Gre- 
zory's Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with thoje of the Animal 
World, without remarking, that, after per- 
uſing the book, every intelligent reader muſt 
perceive the little connection between the 
title and the work itſelf. The idea was in- 
genious; but it is by no means elucidated, or 
cven followed. An accurate inveſtigation 
of the mental faculties and diſpoſitions of 
the inferior animals compared and occaſion- 
ally contraſted with thoſe of man, is a great 
and a fertile ſubject; and it is to be regret- 
ted that Dr Gregory did not execute his 
{cemingly intended plan; for his genius 
and abilities would certainly have enabled 
him to accompliſh a taſk, which would in- 
fallibly have both pleaſed and informed the 

public. He, indeed, makes a few curſory 
and general remarks on the condition of 
brute animals, But man is his principal 
hg 296 object: 


we. 


object; and he bas conſidered him in ma- 
ny intereſting points of view. 


I ſhall now proceed with the hiſtory of 
this conſpicuous and amiable character. 


Pe Gregory remained in Aberdeen til 
the end of the year 1764, when he changed 


his place of reſidence, and went to Edin- 
burgh ; and, in the year 1766, he was ap- 


q pointed Profeſſor of the Practice of Phyſic 


in that Univerſity, upon the reſignation of 
the late learned and 1ngenious Dr Ruther- 
ford. Here Dr Gregory continued to lec- 
ture to geat numbers of pupils during the 
years 1767, 1768, and 1769. By agree- 
ment with the late Dr Cullen, Profeſſor of 
the Theory of Medicine, thefe two emi- 
nent men gave alternate courſes of the The- 
ory and of the Practice of Phyſic. As a 
public ſpeaker, Dr Gregory's manner was 
ſimple and animated; and he expreſſed his 
ideas with uncommon perſpicuity. By the 
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aſſiſtance of a few notes, he lectured with 
great facility and elegance. The only lec- 
tures which he fully extended in writing 
were thoſe he read as introduQory to his 
annual courſe. Theſe he publiſhed in the 
year 1770, under the title of Lectures on 
the Dulies and Qualifications of a Phyſician. 


Dr Gregory, i in this work, has two objects 
chiefly in view. I. He points out thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which qualify a Phyſician 
for performing the practical duties of his 
profeſſion. 11. He gives rules of inquiry 
which he thought neceſſary to be obſerved 
in the ſtudy of Medicine as a branch of na- 
tural knowledge. His remarks on the for- 
mer of theſe ſubjects, and particularly on 
che delicate attentions neceſſary to thoſe 
whoſe minds are debilitated by diſeaſe, are 
reſults of the author's acquaintance with 
human nature, as well as of that benigni- 
ty of temper by which all his writings are 
diſtinguiſhed. Neither does his character 
appear in a leſs advantageous light from his 
liberal remarks on the lucrative part of his 
profeſſion, On this topic he expreſſes him- 
elf 
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ſelf with conſiderable animation againft the 
unworthy artifices and ſervile manners by 


which it has too often been degraded. In 


the three firſt lectures, Dr Gregory s remarks 
on theſe, and other topics highly intereſt- 
ing to practical Phyſicians, fully juſtify his 
general inference, That the profeſſion of 
Medicine requires a more comprehenſive 


mind than any other.“ This will appear 


to be an unqueſtionable truth to every per- 
ſon who conſiders the great variety of ſpe- 
culative knowledge, and of literary accom- 


pliſhments which are neceſſarily to be ac- 


quired in a medical education; beſide the 
lagacity, the addreſs, and the knowledge 
of mankind, which ought to regulate the 
Phyſician in the practical part of his art. 
To all thoſe who knew Dr Gregory, it 
muſt have been apparent, that the talents 
and accompliſhments which he deſcribed to 


his pupils as the gifts of Nature conjoined 


with education, were actually united! in his 
own perſon. 


The three laſt lectures are principally 


confined to medicine as a branch of natural 
knowledge. 
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knowledge. They exhibit more fully than 
any of our author's other works the extent 
of his philoſophical views, and from them 
we have the greateſt reaſon to lament the 
loſs which the ſcience of medicine ſuſtain- 
ed by his death. No intelligent reader can 
poſſibly peruſe them without regretting that 
his ingenious and benevolent exertions for 
the improvement of the medical art were ſo 
early interrupted. Lord Verulam, in his 
Novum Organum, has given many excellent 
rules with regard, chiefly, to the method of 
philoſophifſing. Though he confines his 
views principally to Phyſic and Chemiſtry, 
yet his remarks upon the art of Medicine 
merit attention. Though no phy rſfician, Dr 
N remarks, Lord Verulam poſſeſſed 
* as juſt and comprehenſive VIEWS IN eat 
eine as any phyſician who ever wrote,” 


In the year 177 72, Dr Gregory publiſh- 
ed Elements of the Pradlice of Phyſic, for 
the uſe of Students. This work was ſole— 
ly intended for his own pupils ; and, in his 
lectures, he commented upon it as a text - 
book. His deſign was to treat of all thc 

diſcaſes 
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diſeaſes comprehended in his lectures. But 
this he did not accomplith. The book, ac- 
cordingly, contains only the claſs of Febrile 
Diſeaſes. In his introductory lectures for- 
merly mentioned, Dr Gregory had deliver- 
ed his ſentiments with regard to the proper 
mode of conducting medical inquiries in 
the preſent imperfect ſtate of that ſcience, 
He never attempted to miſlead the ſtudents 
by flattering views of the perfection of the 
medical art. On the contrary, he anxiouſ- 
ly pointed out its defects, which he con- A 
ſidered as a principal ſtep to promote its im- 9 4 
| provement. He expoſed the futility of thoſe | 
theories and hypotheſes which had been ; 
moſt generally received, and inculcated the 1 
danger of fabricating ſyſtems upon a limit- | q 


ed and often very imperfe& knowledge of 
genuine facts. He conſidered that a ratio- 
nal theory of medicine had never yet been 
| deviſed. For this reaſon, he communicat- 
ed to his ſtudents the greateſt portion of 
practical facts, as the only baſis on which 
| Juch a theory could ever be eſtabliſhed. 


When treating of the ſeveral diſeaſes, 


Dr 
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Dr Gregory firſt deſcribed thoſe ſymptoms 
by which particular maladies are characteriſ- 
ed. From the general, he proceeded to the 
more particular ſeries of ſymptoms, to- 
_ gether with their occaſional varieties. With 
great preciſion, he points out the diagnoflic 
ſymptoms, or thoſe which diſtinguiſh one 
diſeaſe from others that reſemble it, and 
marks the prognoſtics which enable a phy- 
fician to form probable conjectures concern- 
ing the event of a diſeaſe. He next ipe- 
cified the cauſes of diſeaſes, namely, t the 
prediſpoling, the occaſional, and the proxi- 
mate. Finally, he taught the general plan 
of cure, the proper remedies to be employ- 
ed, and the cautions requiſite in adminiſter- 
ing them. Deſirous of eſtabliſhing the ſci. 
ence of medicine upon the ſolid foundation 
of practice and experience, he uniformly 
endeavoured, both by his precepts and exam- 
ple, to impreis on the minds of his pupil: 
the neceſſity of great caution either in ad. 
mitting or rejecting what are commonly, 


though often extremely doubtful, called ; me- 
dical facts or cafes. 


Soon 
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Soon after the death of his wife, and, as 


he tells us himſelf, for the amuſement of his 
leiſure-hours, he compoſed that ingenious 


and amiable little work, entitled, A Father's 
Legacy to bis Daughters, which was pub- 


| liſhed after the death of the author. From 


this treatiſe it is apparent, that Dr Gregory 
had peruſed Rowfſear's ſyſtem of education; 
for from that work he has adopted whatever 
appeared to him to be valuable. But, in 
the character of Sohbia, and in the plan of 
her education, he perceived both imperfec- 


| tions and abſurdities. The buſineſs of the 


French philoſopher was to paint imaginary 
or romantic charaQers. But the only aim 


| of our author was to deliver to his daugh- 


ters, in the language of prudence and paren- 


tal affection, ſuch precepts as he thought 
| would be moſt conducive to their honour. 
and happineſs, and to mark thoſe virtues 


and accompliſhments which would make 


| them both amiable and reſpectable to the 
| worthieſt part of the other ſex, To him 
| religion appeared to be of eſſential ſervice 
to females as a great fupport in perſonal 
diſtreſs, as a conſolation under family miſ- 
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fortunes, and a ſalutary reſtraint againſt ex- 
travagance and e With regard to 
books written upon religious ſubjeccs, he 
Judicioully recommends thoſe only which 
are addreſſed to the heart, and which have 
a tendency to inſpire devout affections; and 
he cautions the female mind againſt the 
bigotry of ſyſtem and the hurtful wrang- 
lings of f controverſy. He conſiders the ex- 
ternal forms of religion as of a nature ſo 
{ubordinate, when compared to its eflentia! 
. that, when the latter agree, he 
regarded all choice in the former as a mat- 
ter of perſect indifference. He himſelf pre- 
ferred the forms of the church of Scotland; 
but, to his daughters, he recommended the 
worſhip of the church of England, to which 


their mother was attached. wh 


The . in Lord Chefierjield's plan 
of education, are made ſuperior to every 
virtue, and indeed to every good talent that 
can adorn human nature. | To theſe D. 
Gregory gives their proper importance in 
female accompliſhments; but he con- 
ſiders thein as ſubordinate to moral excel. 


lence. 
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tence. He recommends dekchey of ſenti- 
ment as the parent of delicacy of manner, 
and a fecling heart as the genuine ſource of 
true politeneſs. 


After making ſome other pertinent re- 
marks on the important topic of Religion, 
Dr Gregory proceeds to adviſe his daugh- 
ters with regard to their Conduct and Beba- 
viour, In his eſtimation, One of the 
chief beauties in a female character is that 


modeſt reſerve, that retiring delicacy, which 
avoids the public eye, and is diſconeerted 


even at the gaze of admiration.—I would 


not wiſh you to be inſenſible to applauſe. 


f you were, you muſt become, if not worſe, 
at leaſt leſs amiable women.“ When young 
women ceaſe to bluſh, they have loſt the 
moſt powerful charm of beauty. The ex- 
treme ſenſibility indicated by bluſhing may 
be a weakneſs when exhibited by men; but, 


in the female ſex, it is highly engaging. 
Bluſhing is ſo far from being a neceffary at- 
tendant on. guilt, that it is uſually the com- 


panion of innocence, Modeſty naturally 


diſpoſes young women to be rather ſilent in 
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large companies. But people of ſenſe 
never miſtake this ſilence for dulneſs or igno- 
rance. A perſon may take a ſhare in con- 


verſation without uttering one word, as may 


cally be perceived by the expreſſions dil. 


ayes) in the countenance. 


Females cannot be poſſeſſed of a more 
dangerous talent than Wit. It ſhould be 
managed with great diſcretion, otherwiſe it 


creates many enemies. Wit is perfeckly con- 


ſiſtent with ſoftneſs and delicacy, but they 
are ſeldom united. Wit flatters vanity to 
ſuch a degree, that the polleflors often be- 
come intoxicated, and loſe the command 
of themſelves. Humour is of a different 
nature. The company of humouriſts is 


much courted ; but it ſhould be cautiouſly 
indulged. Humour is often a great enemy 


to delicacy, and a {till greater one to digni- 


ty of character. It may ſometimes procuie 


applauſe, but never reſpect. Be even 
cautions,” ſays Dr Gregory, “ in diſplaying 
your good ſenſe. It will be thought you 
aſſume a ſuperiority over the reſt of the 
company. But, it $ Fo happen to have any 


learning, 
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learning, keep it a profound ſecret, eſpeci- 
ally from the men, who generally look with 
a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of 
creat parts and a cultivated underſtanding.” 
Men of genius and candour are ſuperior to 
ſuch weak and even mean ideas. But ſuch 
characters are ſeldom to be met with. If 
by accident men of this deſcription ſhould 
come into your company, ſhow no anxiety. 
to unfold the full extent of your knowledge. 
They will ſoon diſcover it themſelves; and, 
if you poſſeſs any advantages of perſon or 
manner, they will not fail to give you am- 
ple credit. The great art of pleaſing in 
converſation is to make the company Pleaſ- 
ed with themſelves. 

The Doctor next cautions them to be- 
ware of calumny and detracion. Women 
are generally accuſed of being addicted to 
this vice, though perhaps unjuſtly, He 
recommends particular attention not to in- 
| jure. the characters of other women, eſpe- 
cially if they are thought to be rivals. He 
deſires them to conſider every ſpecies of in- 
delicacy in converlation as not only ſhame- 
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zul in itſelf, but highly diſguſting to the 
men. Virgin purny is of ſo delicate a na. 
ture, that any looſe converſation cannot he 
heard without a certain degree of contami— 


nation. No man but a fool will infult a | 
woman with converſation which he per- 


ceives is diſagreeable to her, nor will he dare 
to proceed, if ſhe reſents the injury with 


proper ſpirit. There is a dignity in conſci- 


ous virtue, which repels the moſt ſhameleſ; 
and abandoned of men. The notion, that 


a woman may allow all innocent freedom, 
provided her virtue is retained, is both groſs 


ly indelicate and dangerous, and, to mo 
has been completely fatal. 


The Doctor concludes this ſection with 
the following judicious remarks: * You 
may perhaps think, that I want to throw 


every ſpark of nature out of your compo- 


ſition, and to make you entirely artificial 
Far from it. I wiſh you to poſſeſs the molt 


perfect ſimplicity of heart and manners.” | 
think you may poſſeſs dignity without 


pride, 
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pride, affability without meannęſs, and ſim- 
ple leg anne without affectation.“ 


W Fro this little work, next 
| treats of Amuſements. He properly remarks, 


that every period of life has amuſements 


peculiar to itſelf. Some of thoſe highly 


promote health, as various kinds of ex- 


erciſe ; others are connected with more 


diffuſive uſefulneſs, as different kinds 
women's work, and the domeſtic cats or 
i family: Some are elegant accomplih- 


| ments, as dreſs, dancing, muſic, and draw- 
ing. Such books as tend to improve the 


underſtanding, and to cultivate the heart, 


may be regarded in a higher point of view 
| than as mere amuſements. But the Doc- 


tor confeſſes that he is at a loſs to mention 


what particular books he ſhould recommend 
to the peruial of his daughters. He men- 
tions the utility of reading hiſtory, or the ö 
cultivating any art or ſcicnce to which their 
genius or inclination may lead them. He 


fecommends to them the ſtudy of Nature, 


as allording an inünite v variety of uſcful and 
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In females, an attention to dreſs is an 


important article. ' The love of ornament 


and dreſs is natural, and therefore proper and 
rational, The expence of dreſs ſhould be uni. 
formly regulated by extent of fortune, and 


other circumſtances. The charms of a fine 


woman are exhibited to the greateſt advan. 
tage when the apparently conceals them, 


The moſt perfect elegance of dreſs has al. 


ways the appearance of being the moſt na 


tural. But women ſhould not confine theit 


dreſs to public exhibitions. They ought t0 
accuſtom themſelves to an habitual neatnels, 


that in their moſt careleſs undreſs, in thei! 
moſt unguarded hours, they may have no 
reaſon to be aſhamed of their appearance, 
Women ſeldom think, that men regard theu 
dreſs as expreſſive of their taſte and charac- 


ters. In dreſs, vanity, levity, ſlovenlineſhs, 

and folly, Das aan appear. An ele— 
gant ſimplicity indicates both taſte and de. 
icacy of ſentiment. 


44 In dancing, 2 Dr Gregory remarks, 
© the principal points you are to attend to 


are eaſe and ; grace, 4 would have you t0 


dance 
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dance With 0 but never allow. your- 
lelves to be fo far tranſported with mirth, 
as to forget the dellcacy of your ſex. Many 


a girl, dancing in the galety and innocence 


of her heart, is thought to diſcover a pigit 
e little dreams of,” % . 


* 


| ; LE x4 / 
Wich regard to the theatre, Dr Gitacty: 
contiders it as affording great pleaſure to 
every perſon 15 e or humour. But 


he reprets, that (few Engliſh comedies can 


be repreſented DG ladies without ſhock- 
ing their delicacy, On ſuch occaſions, men 
make very unfavourable remarks on the be- 
kividur of the ladies. Virtuous Birls often 
heat indelicatdexprefſions and alluſons with 
unembarraſſed count enances, becauſe, in fact, 
they ſeldom underſtand the meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed. A girl often laughs, 
with all the ſimplicity of innocence, mere- 
ly becauſe ſheis infected by the laughing of 
other people; 


It is un ela in Dr Geh 3 olli 


mation, to lay w much about gaming begauſe 
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it is tiot a prevalent practiee among the ladies 


of this country. It is both a ruinous and an 


incurable vice; and, as it cheriſhes all the 
felfiſh and turbulent paſſions, is peculiarly 


odious in the female ſex. In this, and in 


all important points of conduct, women 


ought to ſhow a determined fteadineſs and 
refolution, which are by no means incon- 


ſiſtent with an amiable gentleneſs of charac- 


ter. On the contrary, they give that ſpirit 


to a mild and ſweet diſpoſition, without 


which it ok in : danger of degenerating | into 
ns area 


| After difculfing the e ſubſe of Amuſe- 
ments, Dr Gregory treats of PFriend/hip, 


Love, and Marriage, He obferves, that 


the luxury and diffipation which prevail in 
genteel life corrupt the heart in many ways; 
and they, in a pecultar manner, render it 
almoſt incapable of a warm and ſteady 
friendſhip. A proper choice of friends is of I 
the higheſt conſequence ; as their advice 


and aſſiſtance are frequently neceſſary. 


Even the mere gratification of friendſhip 
affords the greateſs pleaſure to an ingenuous 


mind. 
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mind. In the choice of friends, a principal 
regard ſhould be had to fidelity and good- 
neſs of heart. If they are, at the ſame time, 
endued with taſte and genius, theſe will 
render them ſtill more uſeful and agreeable 
companions. After the acquiſition of friends, 
they ſhould unboſom- themſelves to each 
other with the moſt unbounded confidence. 

An opea temper, when reſtrained by mode- 
rate prudence, makes mankind happier than 
2 cold and ſuſpicious reſervedneſs. But, 
however open young women may be when 
they talk of their own affairs, they ſhould 
never diſcloſe the ſecrets of one friend to 
another, eſpecially where love is concern- 
ed, To a female friend, the heart may be 
opened; but her honour and ſecrecy ought 
to be ſych as may be implicitly relied on. 
Let her not be a married woman, particu- 

larly if ſhe and her huſband live happily 
together: For, there are certain unguarded 
moments, in which a woman in that ſitu- 
ation, though one of the worthieft of her 
ſex, may unfold. ſecrets to her huſband, 
which ſhe would by no means do to any 
other perſon ; nor will a huſband feel him- 
ſelf 
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{elf under the ſame obligation to keep a 


{ecret of this kind with which he was not 
originally entruſted, © If your brothers,” 
Dr Gregory remarks, * ſhould have the 
good fortune to have hearts {uſceptible of 
riendſhip, to poſſeis truth, honour, ſenſe, 

and delicacy of ſentiment, they are the lit- 
teſt and moſt unexceptionable confidants. 
By placing confidence in them, vou will 
receive every advantage which you could 


4 
AF 


| pee for from the frie e of men, with- 
out of the inconventenc es that attend 


2 — with e our lex,” 


Dr Gregory recommends to his daugb- 


* 
U 
8 


of their ſer- 


— 


its 
vants. Dignity, when not properly under— 
ſtood, readily degenerates into pride, which 
admus of no friendſhip, becaute it ſuffers 


- 


no equal, and is ſo intoxicated with flat- 
tery, as willingly to receive it even from 
{ervants and dependents, Hence the moſt 


intimate confidants of the prod are valcts 


and waiting women. He adviſes his daug: {1- 
ters to thow the uitmoti humanity to ſer- 
ants, and make their ſituation as comfor- 
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table as pofſible, but never to anks them 
confidants; for ſuch a conduct both debaſes 
the miſtreſs and ſpoils the ſervants. ' The 
temper and diſpoſitions of females make 
them more readily and warmly contract 
friendſhips than men. Their natural pro- 
penſity to it is fo ſtrong, that they often 
|F iorm raſh intimacies, of which they have 
ſoon reaſon to repent ; and this is one rea- 
| fon why their friendſhips are fo ſhort and 
lluctuating. To this may be added the 
great claſhing of their intereſts in the pur- 
ſalts of love, ambition, or vanity. There 
is a weakneſs which is peculiarly apparent 
in vain women, and ought to be carefully 
avoided ; They conceive every man to be 
x lover who takes particular notice of them, 
though, perhaps, luch an idea never enter- 
ed his brain. Among women, it is a pru- 
dent maxim, That ſymptoms ot love ſhould 
not be arit exhibited ee but ought 


to be the coniequence of me Pre evious 
and evident attachment. 


W ? BW 6 ID Ty” | 
Nature has not belowed on women ſuch 


an unlimi tec choice as men enjoy. But, 
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ſhe has wiſely aſſigned to them a greater 


flexibility of taſte in this moſt important 
buſineſs, A man of taſte and of delicacy, 


' marries a woman becauſe he loves her. A 
woman of equal taſte and delicacy receives 
his addreſſes becauſe ſhe eſteems him, and 
becauſe he gives her that preference to 


others. If a man be ſo unfortunate as to 


become enamoured of a woman whoſe 
heart is pre-engaged, his attachment, in- 


ſtead of meeting with a favourable return, 
is perfectly offenſive ; and, if he perliſts, 


he renders himſelf both the object of her 


ſcorn and averſion. 


Among men, the effects of love are 
greatly diverſified by their different tempers. 


An artful man may counterfeit every one 


of them, and eaſily deceive a young woman 


of an open and feeling heart, unleſs ſhe be 


extremely cautious. In ſuch girls, the fineſt 
parts are not always ſufficient for their ſe- 


curity. The dark and crooked paths of 
cunning are inſcrutable, and not to be con- 


ceived by an honourable mind. Among 
men, the moſt genuine effects of real affec- 
tion 
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tion to women afe very difficult to be coun- 
terfeited. Men of delicacy often diſcover 
their paſſion by too great anxiety to con- 
ceal it, eſpecially when their hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs are not great. Real love renders a 
man not only feſpectful, but even timid, in 
his behaviour to the woman whom he 
adores. To conceal his awe; he may ſome- 
times affect pleafantry, but he ſoon relapſes 
into his former ſeriouſneſs. His imagina- 
tion maghifies all her genuine qualities ; 
and he is either blind to her imperfections, 
or regards them as beauties: Like perſons 

who are conſcious of guilt, he thinks that 
every eye obſerves the ſituation of his mind. 
To avoid this diſagreeable feeling, he ſhuns 
all the little attentions of common gallantry. 
His attachment will improve both his heart 
and his character. His manners will be 
rendered more-gentle, and his converſation 
more agreeable. But, in the company of 
his miſtreſs, diffidence and embarraſſment. 
will give him always a diſadvantageous ap- 

pearance. e = 


Fr 
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In the {ame ſenſible ſtrain, the UoGor 
adv iſes his daughters, when the marks of ai. 
tection above, deſcribed are apparent, and, the 


SOOT 3 attach ment is agrecable, ofs follow 


nature, good ſenſe, and delicacy.- if the lovg 
he wb eue never diſcoyer the, full exte ent 


of your regard. Marriage ſufficiently mark; 


your preference. A woman, may juſtifiably 5 


play the coquet, when a man purpoſely de- 


clines to make his addrefles till he thinks 
he has infured her conſent. A moſt deſ- 
picable vanity is the only motive of ſuch a 
conduct. It is of great importance to diſ- 


tinguiſh whether a gentieman delays to, di- 


cover his intention explicitly from the Mo: 
tive juſt mentioned, or from a difidence 
created by a real attachment. In, the one 
caſe, he deſerves to be treated with con- 
empt; in the other, he ſhould be uſed 
with tenderneſs, and, as ſoon as: poſſible, 
be intormed that his addreſſes cannot be 
tavourably received. Women of ſuperior 
talte and ſenſe lometimes employ | the mol: 


artful coquetry to engage the affections a 
a man whom both themſelves and the w orld 


eſteem, though they are deter mined never 
t0 
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to marry him. But they are amuſed by 


his converſation, and his attachment is a 
high ion to their vanity, A wo- 
man of ſenſe has it always in her power, * 
ſhe cannot give him her affections, to 
convert a diſappointed lover into a ſteady 
friend. If ſhe explains herſelf to him with 
a generous freedom, he muſt feel the TANCE. 
43 A man; but he will alſo bear it as a 
man. 


Male coquetry, though rare in this coun- 
try, is more inexcuſable, as well as more 


pernicious than female. Few men take the 


trouble of gaining a woman's affections, un- 
leſs they have views either of an honour- 
able or diſhonourable nature. That ambi- 
guity of behaviour, which keeps people in 
luſpenſe, is the great ſecret of coquetry in 
both males and females. 


From motives of propriety, Dr Gregory 
declines pointing out to his daughters what 
particular perſons he would have them to 
marry; but, with great confidence and aſ- 


fecdion, deſcribes characters which they 
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ought not to marry. He adviſes them ta 


avoid a companion who may entail any 


hereditary diſeaſe on their poſterity, and 
particularly madneſs, that moſt horrible of 


all human calamities. Neither marry a fool; 


for he is the moſt untractable of all 1 


He is entirely governed by caprice and paſ- 
Hon, and is incapable of liſtening to the 
voice of reaſon. But, the worſt circum- 


{tance attending a fool is his perpetual j Jea- 
louſy, left his wife ſhould be thought to 
govern him; and he is conſtantly doing 
abſurd and diſagrecable things, merely to 


 ſhew that he dares do them. Never marry 


+. 


arake; He is always a ſuſpicious huſband; 
becauſe he has aſſociated. with the moſt 


worthleſs women only. He likewiſe often 
entails on his wife and children the work 
of a 


Dr Gregory likewiſe adviſes his daugh- 
ters, if they have a ſenſe of religion them- 
{elves, not to think of huſbands who have 
none. If they happen to be weak men, 
they will continually teaze and vex you 


about your religious principles. If you 


have 
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have children, you will ſuffer the greateſt 


diſtreſs, by ſeeing all your endeavours to 


form their minds to virtue and piety, all 


your efforts to ſecure their preſent and fu- 
ture happineſs, abortive and turned into ri- 


dicule. 


The Doctor concludes this ſmall but va- 
luable tract in the following manner: 1 
have thus given you my opinion on ſome 


of the moſt important articles of your fu- 
ture life, chiefly calculated for that period 
when you are juſt entering the world. I 


have endeavoured to avoid ſome peculiari- 
ties of opinion, which, from their contra- 


diction to the general practice of the world, 


I might feaſonably have ſuſpected were not 
ſo well founded. But, in writing to you, 


Lam afraid my heart has been too full, and 


too warmly intereſted, to allow me to keep 


this reſolution. This may have produced 
ſome embarraſſment, and ſome ſeeming con- 
traditions. What I have written has been 


the amuſement of ſome ſolitary hours, and 


has ſerved to divert fome melancholy re- 


feQions,—l | am conſcious I undertook A 
taſk 
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taſk to which I was very unequal but 1. 
have diſcharged a part of my duty. Tou- 
will at leaſt be pleaſed with de 
W of e father's love and attention. 190 
1 dd Was — hk 0 derne 
feature in the mind of Pr Gregory; but, 
what is by no means always the caſe, it 
was united with genius and acuteneſs of in- 
tellect, From his 18th year, he had been 
occaſionally afflicted with the gout, which 
he inherited from his mother, who, in the 
year 1770, died ſuddenly, when fitting at 
table. Dr Gregory went to bed on the 
gth of February 177 30 apparently in good 
| heultk f but was found dead next "RO 
In his hath, the Dofor was above the 
ordinary ſize. His Iimbs were not very ac- 
tive; he ſtooped a little in bis gait; and 
his countenance, from a fullneſs of feature 
and a heavineſs of eye, exhibited no marks 
of ſuperior powers of mind. But, in con- 
verſation, his features became animated. 
and his eye expreſſive. Ie had a warmth 
of tone and of geſture, which were highly 
Intereſting; 
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intereſting. - United with this animated 
manner, he :diſcovered-a-mildneſs and ſim- 
pllcity, Which were more attractive than 
the moſt artificial addreſs. In the company 
of literary men, his converſation. flowed 
with eaſe; and, on whatever ſubject, he de- 
livered his ſentiments without affectation or 
reſerve. His benevolent affections were 
ſtrong, and, in the line of his profeſſion, 
they: were abt e exerted. 


With 8 to big pupil. he confined 
not bimfelf to a faithful diſcharge of his 
profeſſional. duties. Many of theſe were 
far removed from all thoſe who had a na- 
tural intereſt in their happineſs. To young 
men ſo ſituated, it was a great conſolation 
to find a friend who was of ealy acceſs, 
and always ready to aſſiſt them with his ad- 
vice and protection. To his 1 mtimate friends, 
5 whom he was highly beloved, his ſpirjt 

K philantiavgy, peculiarly, endeared Hive... 


In PE i ok of his life, when he 
reſided in Edinburgh, be lived in habits of 
great intimacy with moſt of the Scottiſh 

Literati; 
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Literati ; ſuch as, Doctor Robertſori and 
Blair, David Hume, John Home, Lord 
Monboddo, Lord Kames, and the elder 
Mr Tytler. He left three ſons, — James 


Gregory now Profeſſor of the Theory of 
Medicine, the reſpectable and ingenious 
ſucceſſor of his father ; William Gregory, 
M. A. of Baliol College, Oxford, Reftor 
of St Mary Breadman, and one of the Six 
| Preachers in the Cathedral Church of Can- 


terbury; John, who died in the year 1783: 
And two daughters, —Dorothea, wife of 


the Rev. Mr Archibald Aliſon of Baliol 
College, and Anne-Margaret, married to 
John Forbes, Eſq; of Blackford, in the 
county of Aberdeen. f 


pon tl the whole, whether he is conſidered 


as a man of genius and of the world, or 
with regard to his conduct in the line of 


his profeſſion, few human characters will 


be found to equal that of the late Dr Joux 
Gnxgoxr. . 


1 TR 


HENRY” HOME, LORD RA, 


Mx Hows r never mentioned the time of 

his birth; but, from many. circumſtances | 
known, to his relations and friends, it ap- 
pears that he was born in the courſe of the 
year 1696. He was deſcended of a very 
honourable and antient family. Lord 
Kames's grandfather, Henry Home, was a 
younger ſon of Sir John Home of Renton, 
who held the high office of Lord Juſtice 
Clerk, or chief criminal judge of Scotland, 
in the year 166 3. Mr Home received the 
eſtate of Kames from his uncle, George, 


brother 

* The AUTHOR intended to have made this Life 
much more complete, by introducing many private and 
intereſting anecdotes, but his death prevented him 
from executing his intention.—It was originally written 


for the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences of Edinburgh. 
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brother to the then Lord Juſtice Clerk. The 
family of Renton is deſcended from that 
of the Earls of Home. The county of 
Berwick in Scotland has the honour of hav- 
ing given birth to this great and uſeful 
member of ſociety. In early youth he 
was lively, and eager in the acquiſition of 
knowledge. He never attended a public 
ſchool; but was inſtructed in the antient 
and modern languages, as well as in ſeveral 
branches of mathematics, and the arts ne- 
ceſſarily connected with that ſcience, by 
Mr Wingate, a man of conſiderable parts 
and learning, who ſpent many years as 
pPreceptor or private tutor to Mr Home. 


After ſtudying, with acuteneſs and dili- 

gence at the Univerſity of Edinburgh, the 
civil law, and the municipal law of his 
own country, Mr Home early perceived 
that a knowledge of theſe alone was not 
ſufficieng@o make an accompliſhed lawyer. 
The forms and practical buſineſs of courts, 
2nd eſpecially of the {ſupreme court, as a 
member of which he was to ſeek for fame and 
emolument, be conſidered as eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary to qualify him to be a complete bar- 
riſter. He accordingly attended, for ſome 
time, the chamber of a Writer to the Sig- 
net, where he had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the ſtyles of legal deeds, and the modes 
of conducting different ſpecies of buſineſs, 
This wile ſtep, independently of His great 
genius and unwearied application, procured 
him, after his admiſſion to the bar, pecu- 
liar reſpe& from the court, and proportional 
employmefit in his profeſſion of an advo- 
| cate. Whoever peruſes the law=papers com- 
poſed by Mr Home, when a young man, 
will perceive” an uncommon elegince of 
ſtyle, befides great infentity of reaſoning, 
and a thorough knowledge of the law and 
conſtitution of his country. Theſe quali- 
| fications, together with the ftrength and 
vivacity of bis natural abilities, Fort raiſed 
him to be an ornament to the Scottiſh har; 
and, on the ſecond day of February 1752, 
he was advanced to the bench as one of 
the judges of the Court of Seſſion, under 
che title of Lord Raumes; and as a Lord of 
Juſticiary's on the 15th 9 e 7563. 52M 

Before this - however, notwith- 
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ſtanding the unavoidable labours of his pro- 
feſſion, he favoured the world with fever] 


valuable and ingenious works. Ip the year 
1728, Mr Home publiſhed Remarkable De- 
cifrons of the Court of Seſſion from 17104 


1728, in one volume folio. 


In 1732 appeared Effays upon Several Sul. 


jefts in Law, vis, Jus tertit ; Beneficiun 


cedendlarum afltonum ; Vinco Vincentem ; and 


Preſeriptien, in one deem 8 vo. This fir}: 


produce of his original genius, and of hi; 
extenſive views, excited not only the atten- 
tion, but the admiration of the judges, ani 
of all the other members of the College 0! 


Juſtice. 


This work was ſucceeded, in the year 1741, 
by Decifions of” the Court of Seffion from il | 
Jirft inſittution to the year 1740, abridrid 
and digeſted under pr oper heads, in formil 


a Diftiznary, in two volumes folio. Upon 


the ſame plan, at the inftigation of Lord 


Kames himſelf, who was then far advance 
in years, a third volume was added to th: 
Dictionary of Decifions by the ingeniov 
Alexander Fraſer Tytler, Eſq; Advocate 

Pr ofeflo! 
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Profeſſor of Civil Hiſtory in the Univerſity 


| of Edinburgh. This laborious work is of 
| the greateſt utility to every practical lawyer. 


In 1747 appeared fays upon Several 


| Subjedts concerning britiſh Antiquities, vis. 
L Introduction of the Feudal Law into S$co- 
and. II. Conliitution of Parliament. III. Ho- 
vaur, Dignity. IV. Succeſſion or Deſcent; 


with an Appendix upon bereditary and in- 


| defenſible Right, compoſed anno 1745, and 


| publiſhed, 1747, in one volume 8vo. In 


a preface to this work, Lord Kames informs 


| us, that, in the years 1745 and 1740, when 
| the nation was in great ſuſpenſe and diſtrac- 
| tion, he retired to the country; and, in or- 
der to baniſh, as much as poſſible, the un- 

| ealineſs of his mind, he contrived the plan, 


and executed this ingenious performance. 


Though not in the order of time, we ſhall ' 
| continue the liſt of all our author's writings 
Jen law, before we proceed to his produc- 
| ons on other ſubjecs. 


a 1757, Lord Kames publiſhed The 


Statute Law 4 Scotland abridged, with Hi 


torical 
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lorical Notes, in one volume 8vo, a mol. 
uſeful and laborious work. 


In the year 1759, our author preſented 
to the public a new work under the title of 
Hiſtorical Law Trads, in one volume $vo, 


It contains fourteen intereſting tracts, viz, 


Hiſtory of the Criminal Law.— Hiſtory f 
Promiſes and Covenants. — Hiſtory of Pro 


 perty.— Hiſtory of Securities upon Land fir 


Payment of debt.— Hiſtory of the Priviles: 
which an Heir Apparent in a Fenaal Lali. 
ng has to continue the Poſſeſſion of his Ai 
ceſtor. — Hiſtory of Regalitics, and of th 
Privilege of Repiedging.— Hiſtery of Courts 
—H: iftory of” Brie ves. Lliſtory of Price 
in Abſence, — Hi ſtory of Hxccution agati| 
Moveables and Land for Payment of Debt. 
Hiſtory of Perſonal Execution for Paj: 
ment of Debt. Hiſtary of Execution fer dl. 
taining Payment after the Death of the Dil. 

or. — Hiſtory of the Limited and Uni ven. 
Repreſentation 0 Y Heirs. —Oid and New Eu 


fent, 


Concerning this work the Monthly Re 
: views 


5 
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yi wers remark, © Our author not only 


points out the defects which are often viſi- 
ble in treatiſes of law ; he ſets an example 
of writing on that ſubject 3 in a more ration- 
al and inſtructive manner. He poſſeſſes, 


in a high degree, all the talents requiſite for 


doing ſo: His knowledge of human na- 
ture is juſt and profound: His acquain- 
tance with the hiſtory of mankind, and 
with the progreſs of ſociety, is accurate and 


extenſive. Thoſe principles in our conſti- 


tution on which laws are founded; thoſe 
paſſions which render them ery; are 
appealed to and explained with great in- 
genuity. The gradual advances of man- 


kind towards perfection and refinement 


in government are traced with great care; 


and the ideas naturally ariſing from thoſe. 


circumſtances, which, in different ages, 


dictated laws and regulated the opinions of 


judges, are obſerved with minute attention; 
and by ſuch inveſtigation, cuſtoms and in- 


flitutions, which forinerly appeared to be 
1n<xplicable, accidental, or capricious, are 


ſeen to be the natural effects of powerful 
cauſes. But though reſearches of this kind 


be 
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be [neceſſarily intricate and profound, our 


author writes with remarkable perſpicuity, 


and in a vigorous and manly ſtile. A ſub- 


ject ſeemingly dry and abſtruſe becomes, | in 
his 7 5 not only inſtructive but amu- 


ſing.“ 


In 1760, he publiſhed, in one volume 


: folio, | The Principles of Equity, a work 


which ſhews both the fertility of the author's 


genius and his indefatigable application. 


wi It 18 s with real ſatisfaction,” the Criti- 
cal Reviewers remark with much liberality 
of ſentiment, * we behold. the rapid pro- 


greſs our Ns of North Britain are 


making to the higheſt pinacle of glory, in 
arms and in letters. It increaſes our ſatisfac- 
tion, when we percetve that their generous 
efforts excite no mean jealouſies, no nar- 
row prejudices to damp the riſing ſpirit of 
loya ity and learning ; and that thoſe very 
perſons, who once denied them every kind 


of merit, are now the foremoſt in twining 


garlands of ivy and laurel to adorn their 
temples, Long may this s harmony, ariſing 
from 
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from congenial ſentiments, continue! May 


all the foruve rivalſhip betyveen Engliſhmen 


and Scotchmen be, which ſhall moſt pro- 
mote the welfare of their country, and the 
honour of their king ! May every party diſ- 
tinction be forgot, and all unite in the glo- 
rious endeavour of tranſmitting to poſterity 
this reign as the moſt complete in valour, 
in learning, in patriotiſm, and in every pub- 
lie and private virtue, of any other in the 
annals of Great Britain! Be it, in the mean 


time, our care to avoid all national attach- 


ments, to pay to each the Juſt tribute of his 
merit, not to be dazzled by a name, or miſ- 
led by falſe colours, but critically to review 
every ſentiment which may tend to the 
prejudice or the perfection of this great end, 
at leaſt as far as our own ability, and the 
imbecillity of human nature will admit. 


{© There could be no undertaking of more 
general utility, than the object of the in- 
genious volume before us. To reduce the 
| crabbed intricacies of the law to the level 
of common underſtandings, and unveil the 
hidden myſteries of this deity to the view 
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of the ſtudidus in general, is a work equally 
new in ye deſign, and difficult in the exe- 
cution.“ | 


In 1706, he gave to the public another 
volume in folio of Remarzable Decifions of 
the Court of Seſſion, from 1730 to 1752. 


In 1777, appeared our author's Elucido. 
lions reſpecting the Common and Statute Law 
of Scotland in one volume vo. This book 
contains many eurious and intereſting re- 
marks upon ſome intricate and dubious 
points which occur in the law of Scotiand.— 
In 1780, he publiſhed a volume in folio cf 


Select Decifions 25 the Court Tf wn on JT" om 


1752 70 1768. 


From this ſketch of Lord Kunies s com- 
politions and collections, with a view to 
improve and <lucidate the laws of Scotland, 
the reader may form ſome idea of his great 
induſtry, and of his anxious deſire to pro- 
mote the honour and welfare of his country. 
It remains to be remarked, that, in our ſu- 
preme court, the law-writings of Lord 
9 88 Kames 
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12 


Kames are held in equal eſtimation, and 
quoted with equal reſpect, as thoſe of Coke 
or r Blackſtone 1 in the courts of England. 


Lord Kames' s mind was very much | in- 


lined to metaphyſical diſquiſitions. When 


a young man, in order to improve himſelf 


in his favourite ſtudy, he correſponded with 


the famous Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, 
Dr Butler, author of that wonderful book, 
The Analogy between Natural and. Revealed 
Religion, Dr Samuel Clark, and many other 
ingenious and learned men both in Britain 
and Ireland. The letters of correſ pondence, 
| am happy to learn, have been carefully 
preſerved by his fon and heir George-Home 
Drummond, Eſq; of Blair-Drummond. 


The year 1751 gave birth to the firſt 
fruits of his Lordſhip's metaphyſical ſtudies, 
under the title of Tſſays on the Principles of 
M orality and Natural Religion, in two parts. 
Though a ſmall-volume, it was replete with 


ingenuity and acute reaſoning, excited ge- 


neral attention, and gave riſe to much con- 


| froverſy. By the boldneſs of his genius, 
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he ſeemingly departed from a few common. 
ly received opinions. Some perſons, whoſe 
zeal exceeded their knowledge, accuſed him 
of heterodox notions with regard to religion. 
The Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity was the 
chief object of their reſentment, though, 
by ſome writings publiſhed at the time, it was 
clearly ſhown, that Lord Kames's doctrine 
nearly coincided with that of the famous 
Calvin, whoſe tenets are generally conſider- 
ed as the ſtandard of orthodox y in Scotland, 
One clergyman, whoſe name was Anderſon, 
a man of a warm and violent temper, wrote 
a whole volume againſt the Moral Eſſayn; 
in which he treats the learned author, who 
was then a Senator of the College of Juſ- 
tice, with an unbecoming degree of rude- 
neſs and aſperity. Not fatisfied with this 
abuſe, Anderſon afterwards brought a for- 
mal charge of hereſy againſt his. Lordſhip 
before the preſbytery of Edinburgh. But | 
the preſbytery diſmiſſed the accuſation with 
that contempt which it ſo juſtly merited. 
This injuriqus attack, however, gave Lord 
Kames an opportunity of exhibiting a re- 
markable proof of his candour and liberality. 
15 
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la a ſecond edition, after conſidering the 
ſubject more maturely, he acknowledged 
his miſtake, and retracted ſome ingenious 


notions, which, contrary to his intention, 
had given offence. How few philoſophers 


are capable of ſuch erraten and generoſity 
of migd 778 


I 1761 hn 1 pudliſhed an In- 
buch ian to the Art of Thinking, in one 


volume 12mo. This ſmall, but valuable 


book, was originally intended for the in- 


ſtruction of his own family. The plan of 


it is both curious, amuſing, and highly cal- 
culated; to catch the attention, and to im- 
prove the minds of youth. It conſiſts of 
maxims collected from Rochefoucault and 


many other authors. To illuſtrate theſe 


maxims, and to rivet their ſpirit and mean- 


ing in the minds of young perſons, his 
Lordſhip has added to moſt of them beau- 


nene . and wigtorieal aueedotec. 


ts the permet of) belles 1 his 
Elements hd a ref in 1762 in 
three 
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three volumes 8 vo. In this valuable work, 
his Lordſhip. diſcovers profound erudition 
and taſte in every ſpecies of compoſition, 
both antient and modern. It is the firſt 
and a moſt ſucceſsful attempt to ſhow that 
the art of criticiſin is founded on the prin- 
eiples of human nature. Such a plan, it. 
might be thought, ſhould have produced a 
dry and phlegmatic performance. Lord 
Kames, on the contrary; from the ſprightli- 
nets of his manner of treating every ſubje& 
he handled, has rendered the Elements ol 
Criticiſm not ouly highly inſtructive, but 
one of the moſt entertaining books in our 
language. Before this work was publiſhed, 
Rollin's Belles Lettres, a dull book, from 
which a ſtudent could derive little ad- 
vantage, was univerſally recommended as a 
ſtandard. But, after the Elements of Criti- 
ciſm were preſented to the public, Rollin 
inſtantly - vaniſhed, and gave place to 
greater genius and greater utility. With 
regard to rea! inſtruction and genuine taſte 
in compoſition of every kind, a ſtudent, a 
gentleman, or a ſcholar, can, in no lan- 
guage, find ſuch a fertile field of informa- 


tion. 
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lions Lord Kames, accordingly; had the 


happineſs of ſeeing the good effects of his 
labours, and of enjoying for twenty years 


a VER which he 70 n merited. 


To give the reader a fill farther Per 


of the genius and various purſuits of this 


active mind, Lord Kames, in the year 1772, 


publiſhed a work in one volume 8vo, under 


the title of The Gentleman Farmer, being an 


attempt to improve Agriculture, by ſubjecting 
it to the teſt of rational principles. With 


regard to this book, it muſt be remarked, 


that all the intelligent farmers in Scotland 
uniformly declare, that, after peruſing 


Young, Dickſon, and a hundred other wri- 


ters on agriculture, Lord Kames's Gentle- 


man Farmer contains the beſt practical and 
rational information on the various articles 


of huſbandry which can any where he ob- 
tained, As a practical farmer, Lord Kames 


has given many obvious proofs of his ſkill. 
After he ſucceeded, in right of his Lady, 
to the ample eſtate of Blair-Drummond in 
the county of Perth, he formed a plan for 
turning a large moſs, conſiſting of at leaſt 
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1500 acres, into arable land. His Lordſhip 
had the pleaſure, before he died; to ſee the 
plan ſueceſsfully, though but partially, exe- 
cuted. The ſame plan i is now carrying on, 
in a much more rapid oats oy his lon 
n n en oe" a 


bs de der 1773, „ Lord Kumed ebe 
the world with Sketches of the Hiſtory of 
Max in two vols. 4to *. This work conſiſts of 
»Tetter, William Smellie to Lord Kames. 
„ My Lord, . 10 Edin. April 23d. 1774. 
PR have peruſed the Sketches. No 
back ever afforded me ſo much entertainment. and i in. 
ſtruction. The curious remarks and hints are innumera- 
ble, and conveyed in ſo light and ſo eaſy a manner, 
that women and children, if they pleaſe, may become 
philoſophers with little expence of thought; and the 
philoſopher, at the ſame time, has ſo much food for 
thought and reflection, that a few pages would require 
a volume of commentary. This I take to be the ſum- 
mum bonum of good-writing. I hope your Lordfhip's 
example will give an effectual check to thoſe myſtical, 
1 might ſay, thoſe nonſenſical writers on human nature, 
who involve themſelves in clouds of obſcupity, and ex- 
pect their readers to underſtand what they themſelves 
cannot explain. Of this ſtamp is the Treatiſe 1 
8 þ . — 1nd 


* 
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a; great variety of facts and obſeryations con- 
ceming che nature of man, the produce of 
much and profitable reading. Iu the courſe 
of his ſtudies and reaſonings, he had amaſſed 
a vaſt collection of materials. Theſe, when 
conſiderably advanced in years, he digeſted 
under proper heads, and ſubmitted them to 
the conſideration. of the publie. He intend- 
ed that this book ſhould be equally intelli- 
gible to women-as to. men; and, to accom- 
pliſh this end, when he had occaſion to 
quote antient or foreign books, he. uniform 
to tranſlated the paſſages. The Stetches 
contain much uſefull information; and, like 
all his Lordibip's 8 other performances, are 


lively 
—, and ſome later publications, are Vable p ths cams | 
except ne 


« Your Lordſhdp's.: views of natural hiſtory will, I 
hope, lead the attention of naturaliſts to the only thing 
valuable in that. ſcience. 1: -bave read this part with 
great delectation, and {halt ſoon write. a ſhort commen- 
tary, which will be ſent for your Lordlhip': £ gerald 


ak 1 have the honour to be, dee cc. 


„ WILLIAM SMELLIE,” 5 
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lively and entertaining. — This work has 
been both blamed and commended. We 
ſhall, however, quote a paſſage from the 
Edinburgh Magazine and Review, a pub- 
lication not much famed for dealing Leer 
in panegyric. « There are few writers, the 
Reviewer remarks, P to whom Scotland is 
more indebted than to the author of the 
preſent performance. At a period when 
literature was neglected, and the public ear 
unrefined, he applied himſelf to enlighten 
his fellow citizens, and to accommodate his 
compoſitions to an Engliſh ſtandard. His 
example was contagious. | It ſeemed. that 
the natives of Scotland, though at a diſ- 
tance from the court, could attain a pro- 
priety and a purity © of expreſſion. | The pe- 
culiarities of the Scottiſh idiom wore away ; 


looſe and inaccurate modes of diction Were 


| reprobated. Men, ſtudious to excel, be- 
came {killed in the delicacies of a language 
which they could not ſpeak; . and their re- 
mains not, perhaps, an obſtruction to re- 
tard a moſt general diffuſion of a correct 
and an clegant taſle | in this quarter of the 


iſland, 
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iſland, but that anomalous jargon, which 
Mill disgraces the courts of Law. 


„ We mean not, Lees to inſinuate 
that the language of this author conſtitutes 
his greateſt merit. To a curious obſerver, 
| it may yet ſeem to retain ſomewhat of the 


ruſt. which had tarniſhed literature and 


ſcience when he began to illuſtrate them. 
It may want elevation, and poliſh, and va- 
018 But it is every where perſpicuous. 


11 


mitted, which able ag too near 


to the familiar tone of converſation ; yet, 
if it flows not with uniform majeſty, it is 


often manly and forcible, and cannot juſtly 


be cenſured as deficient 1 in grammatical pre- | 


ciſion. 


* 


8 


of our author, nor in \ any 8 my 
may make with reſpect to ſome ſmall de- 
fects in his reaſoning or information, do 


we intend to detract rom his conſpicuous 


merit, The public ſpitit, which has ani- 


mated all his reſearches, his various erudi- 
8 tion, 
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tion, the freedom with which he Propoſes 
his ſentiments, the extenſiveneſs of his 
views, and the perſevering induſtry which 
he has exerted for the inſtruction of the 
preſent age and poſterity, amidſt the duties 
of an important function, and the multi- 
plied | occupations of an active private life, 
entitle bim, on the whole, to the moſt ho- 
nourable applauſe,” 


We now come to Lord k Kames's laſt work, 
to which he modeſtly gives the title of Looje 
Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the 
Culture of the Heart. It was publiſhed in 
the year 1781, in one volume 8vo, when 
the venerable and aſtoniſhing author was 
in the 8 5th year of his age. Though his 
Lordſhip choſe to call them Looſe Hints, the 
intelligent reader will perceive in this com- 
poſition an uncommon aQivity of mind, at 
an age ſo far advanced beyond the uſual pe- 
riod of buman life, and an earneſt deſire 
to form the minds of youth to honour, to 
virtue, to induſtry, and to a veneration of 


the Deity, 


Beſide 
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_ Beſide the books we have enumerated, 
Lord Kames publiſhed many temporary 
and fugitive pieces in different periodical 
works. In the Eays Phyſical and Literary, 
publiſhed I may ſay by this ſociety, we ſind 
compoſitions of his Lordſhip ohe Laws 
of Motion.—On the Advantages of Shallow 5 
ploughing—and on Evaporation; all of which 
exhibit evident marks of genius and origi- 
nality of thinking. 


Yoon, neg. on | the ſtudiouſneſs of 
Lord Kames's diſpoſition, and his numerous 
literary productions, the reader will natu- 
rally recal to his mind a ftriking ſimilarity 
between his Lordſhip and the laborious Pli- 
ny the Elder. In a letter from Pliny the 
Younger to Macer, the following paſſage 
occurs which 18 RUE applicable to both. 
Nonne videtur tibi, recordant! quantum le- 
gertt, quantum ſeripſerit, nec in offi ciicullis, 
nec in amicitia principum fuiſſe ? which is 
thus tranſlated by Melmoth: * When you 
reflect on the books he has read, and the 
volumes he has written, are you not inclin- 
ed to 0 iuipedt that he never was engaged | in 

the 


the affairs of the 0 or . e ſervice 0 


his 3 1 921 


10 give a proper delineation of the pub- 
lic and private character of Lord Kames, 
would far exceed the limits J have preſcrib- 


ed to myſelf. As, however, 1 had the honour 
of an intimate acquaintance ® wid this 
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ky Wars the AUTHOR aba an apprentice to a printer 
172 Edinburgh, the ſecond edition of 1 the Elements of Cri- 


ticiſm 2 2b Printing at the preſe of his maſter. He took the 


liberty of making ebſervaticns on that work ; ; and ſent then | 
70 Lord Kames. "Hit Lordſbip, i in conſequence of this, return. 


ed the Fallaving letter, which was the beginning of Wis 


Z.IAMT Sark LI F acguabitahte wi th Lo ORD Kantks. 


ic ' To the Perſon who has made ret on the Ele- 
gseh and 'hlewiſ on the pr oof Heere of that work. 


21 IR, | | Kdinhurgh, Dieinli- 6. 1564. 


« THE, manuſcript you ſent me, 
| and which 1 here return, gave me pleaſure; and I am 


not a little obliged to you for it. I could-hays withed 


for more time to conſider it deliberately; z but as L would 


avoid the leaſt ſuſpicion of neglect, 1 have choſen to re- 


burn my anſwer as ſoon as you could poſlibly expett i it. 


cc ſs 
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great and good man for more than twenty 


years, I muſt be indulged in mentioning a 


| "0 


* f &. , 
347 {1 $f $&S; $*S-fw 4 aft T:i+ {YR \ LP.FY) a ' 


66 Is general Ike your „ enen end they Py flow 


from one who has read with attention and with judge- 
"ment. At the ſame time, the nature of my perfor- 


mance will not allow me'to make much uſe of them. To f 
the Elements, I keep at» berher to general views; 5 and it 


would ſwell the work beyond bounds if I were to fol- 
low theſe general views through all their conſequences. 
This work I leave t to the reader, who I ſuppoſe will be 


better pleaſed, to have theſe conſequences left to him- 
| {elf than to be. led by the hand, as it were, in every 


ſep. . There are beſides ſeveral obleryations that, ac- 
cording to the plan of the work, cannot come in pro- 
perly in thoſe parts of the book that are referred to; 


and which are taken in, in ſubſtance at leaſt, under | 


other heads. 


« IT is both difficult and tedious to explain all in 


writing. I ſhall, however, proceed to a few particulars - 


to wag my meaning. 


f i * 


| « You obſerve very rightly, that to make a compo- 
| fition orderly and connected, it is not alone ſufficient that 


the thoughts be connected, &. But then you'll conſider 


that J am here only treating in general of perceptions 


and ideas in a train; and I fancy you'll find that T have 
omitted nothing which was proper to be brought i in, in 
that general view. At the ſame time, you'll remark, 
that it is no part of the aalen of that chapter to han- 

dle 
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few facts which fell under ha own obſer. 


vation. 


"Lord _ Oe was remarkable 15 public 
ſpirit, to which he conjoined activity and 


great 


dle all the requiſites of a complete diſcourſe or compo. 
ſition: Theſe, or the moſt of them, may be (PE 
out from different. Chapters. 


cc Wrrn reſ] pect to the pe emotion of virtue, 

I am of opinion that the principle upon which itis 
founded way produce pleaſant emotions from many 
agreeable objects; and probably had this occurred at 
the time, it would have been added. But the ſymp 
| thetic «motion of virtue was ſufficient for my purpoſe; 
and I think it better to be modeſt in my additions, to 
prevent an ugly ſuſpicion of a deſign to force a man to 
buy the ſame book twice. 1275 
« WITH reſpect to the affection a man bears to his 
children, I had occaſion to give it in the place cited 5 
an example of the communication of paſſion. Bu: 
you'll remark that it could not be my deſign there t0 
give a diſſertation upon the love of Parents to Children; 
and if that could make part of my work, I ſhould 
_ thankfully adapt ſeveral of your obſervations. At the 
ſame time, I have not ſaid, or at leaſt did not intend 
to ſay, that the love af Parents to Children is entirely 
reſolveable 


7 oo — reg 
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great exertion. He, for a long tract of 


time, had the principle management of all 
our Societies and Boards for promoting the 
trade, fiſheries, and manufaRures in Scot- 

. land. 


reſolveable into this communication of paſſion. I. am 
not certain, becauſe that part of the book is at the preſs ; 
but if there be any ſach unwary ot man Fr Were is 1 5 
time to correct 1 


ec Wale you obſerve of grandeur fairly accounts for 


the difference of taſte about it. I was born and bred 


in a flat country; and the firſt time I ſaw a ſmall round 
hill, perhaps not above 40 feet perpendicular, it made 
a ronger impreſſion upon my mind, than the greateſt 
| mountain T have ſeen fince that time. But ſuch parti- 
cular oblerrations, though pretty, are too minute for 2 


general plan; and, in order to preferve the unity of 


| Ceſign, I often denied myſelf the fatisfaction of in- 
troducing Wen, 


e Wrrn reſpect to what is obſerved upon volume 24 
page 925 the theory is 1 9 70 but L doubt of 1 it's Nen 
old. 25 


« 1 as be glad to ſee more of your obſervations ; 


though I cannot find any neceffity for this ſort of blind 


intercourſe. You have no reaſon to be aſhamed of 


your obſervarions ; ; — the Author of the Elements 
will 
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land. As conducive to thoſe ends, he was 
a ſtrenuous advocate for making and repair. 
ing turnpike roads through every part of 
the country. He had likewiſe a chief lead 
in the diftribution and application of the 
funds ariſing from the eſtates in Scotland 

which had unfortunately been annexed to 
the crown. He was no leſs zealous in ſup- 
porting, both with his writings and perſon | 
al influence, literary aſſociations. He waz, 
in ſome meaſure, the parent of what wa 
called the Phyſical and Literary Society, 
This ſociety was afterwards incorporated 
into the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which 

received a charter from the crown, and which 
is daily producing marks of genius, as well 

as works of real utility. 
As 


will be glad of the acquaintante of a Gentleman who | 
ſtudies to ſo good purpoſe a work that he thought 
worthy to ſee the light. 


1 am, Sir, | | 
Your obliged bumble fer, | 
« HENRY HO) 


As a private and domeſtic gentleman, 


Lord Kames was admired by both ſexes. 
The vivacity of his Wit and of his, animal 


ſpirits, even when advanced in years, ren- 


dered his company not only agreeable, but 
greatly ſolicited by the literati, and courted 
by ladies of the higheſt rank and accompliſh- 
ments. Inſtead of being jealous of rivals, the 


characteriſtic of little minds, Lord Kames 


255 and encouraged every ſymptom of 
rit that he could diſcover in the ſcholar, 


or in the loweſt mechanic. Before he ſuc- 


ceeded to the eſtate of. Blair-Drummond, 
his fortune Was ſmall. Notwithſtanding 
chis circumſtance, he, in conjunction with 
Mrs Drummond, his reſpectable and accom- 
pliſhed ſpouſe, did much more ſervice to 
the indigent than moſt families of greater 
opulence. If the preſent neceſſity was preſ- 
ling, they gave money. They did more. 
When they « diſcovered that male or female 
petitioners were capable of performing any 
art or labour, both partics exerted them- 


ſelves in procuring that {pecies of wor 
which the poor people could perform. In 


eaſes of this kind, which were very fre- 
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quent, the lady took charge of the women, 
and his Lordſhip of the men. From what 
has been ſaid concerning the various and 
numerous productions of his genius, it is 
obvious that there could be few idle mo- 
ments in his long protracted life. His mind 
was inceflantly employed ; either teeming 
with new ideas, or purſuing active and la- 
borious oecapations. At the ſame time, 
with all this intellectual ardour, one great 
feature in the character of Lord Kames, 
belides his literary talents, and his public 
{pirit, was a remarkable innocency of mind, 
{le not only never indulged in detraction, 
but when any ſpecies of ſcandal was exhi- 
bited in his company, he either remained 
ilent, or endeavoured to give a different turn 
10 the converiation. As natural conſequen- 
ces of this amiable diſpoſition, he never 
meddled with polities, even when parties 
ran to indecent lengths in this country; 
and, what is ſtill more remarkable, he never 
wrote a ſentence, notwithſtanding his nu- 
merous publications, without a direct and 
a manifeſt intention to benefit his fellow 
ereatures. In his temper he Was naturally 


Warm, 
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warm, though kindly and affectionate. In 
the friendſhips he formed, he was ardent, 
zealous, and fincere. So far from being 
inclined to irreligion, as ſome ignorant bi- 
gots inſinuated, few men poſſeſſed a more 
devout habit of thought. A conſtant ſenſe 
of Deity, and a veneration for Providence 
dwelt upon his mind. From this ſource 
arole that propenity, which appears in all 
his writings, of inveſtigating linal cauſes, 
and tracing the wildom of the Supreme 
Author of Nature. ED 


Two days before his death, Lord Kames, 
who had uniformly retained the firmeſt be- 
lief in the future exiſtence of human fouls, 
told the late celebrated Dr Cullen, that he 
earneſtly wiſhed to be away, becauſe he 
was exceedingly curious to learn the nature 
and manners of another world. IIe added, 
* Doctor, as I never could be idle in this 
world, I ſhall willingly perform any taik 
that may be impoſed upon me.” But here 
we mult ſtop. Lord Kames, to the great 
regret of the Public, died on the 27th day 
ol December 1 782. As he had no marked 
diſeaſe, 
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| diſeaſe, but the debility neceſſarily reſulting 

| | from extreme old age, a few days before 
his death, he went to the Court of Beſſion, 


| | addreſſed all the judges ſeparately, told them 
he was ſpeedily to depart, and took a ſolemn 
| and an affeckionate farewell. 


TUR 


OF 


DAVID HUME, Esq. 


Ir is an arduous taſk to give an impartial 
account of an author who has been the ob- 
ject of ſo much praiſe and of ſo much ob- 


loguy as Mr Hume: Yet the attempt muſt 


be made. 


Mr Hume was born at Edinburgh on the 


26th of April 1711, old ſtyle. He was 
deſcended of reſpe&able families both on 
the father and mother's ſide. His father's 
family was a branch of the Farl of Hume's, 
and his mother was a daughter of Sir David 
Falconer, prefident of the College of Juſ- 

tice, 
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tice. His family, however, was not opu- 
lent ; and he being a younger brother, his 


patrimony was, of courſe, very trifling, 
His father died when Mr Hume was an 
infant; and he, along with a ſiſter and an 
elder brother, were left to the care of their 


mother, who devoted her whole attention 


to the rearing and educating of her chil- 


dren, Mr Hume paſſed through the ordi- 


nary courſes of education with great ſuc- 


ceſs, and very early diſcovered an uncom- 
mon paſſion for literature. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance ſuggeſted to his friends the idea 
that the profeſſion of the law would be a 


proper employment for him; but young 


Hume had an inſuperable 1 to every 
thing but the purſuits of philoſophy and 


of general learning; and he tells us, that, 


when he was ſuppoſed to be ſtudying Voet 


and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the 


authors which he was ſecretly devouring. 


This plan, however, his narrow fortune 


was unable to ſupport. He, therefore, 


made an attempt to enter upon a more ac- 


dive ſcene of life. With this view, in the 


year 
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year 1734, he went to Briſtol, and had re- 


commendations to ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent merchants in that city. In a few 
months, he diſcovered that this ſpecies of 
buſineſs was irkſome and diſagreeable to 
him. In order to proſecute his ſtudies with 
the greater ſucceſs, as well as to enable him 
to live upon his ſmall fortune, he went to 
a country retreat. His chief reſidence was 
at La Fleche, in Anjou, where he compo- 
ſed his Treatiſe of Human Nature, which, 


after returning to London, he publiſhed j in 


the year 1738. Never literary attempt,” 
Mr Hume remarks, © was more unfortu- 
nate than my Treatiſe of Human Nature, 


© It fell dead-born from the preſs, without 


reaching ſuch diſtinction as even to ex- 


(cite a murmur among the zealots x. 


This complaint is curious, and confirms 


che old adage, that an author is the worſt 
judge of the merit or demerit of his own. 


works, Mr Hume's Treatiſe of Human 
| Nature, as he himſelf informs us, excited 
29 attention, either of praiſe or of cenſure, 


from 
* Vide his own Life, p. 8. 
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from the public. No wonder! When much 
younger, I read that book with great ar- 


dour, and with great application. Some 


parts of it I perceived to be both ingenious. 


and brilliant, and others ſo involved in ob- 
ſcurity, that I found it impoſſible to com- 


pPrehend the meaning. At that period of 
life, I naturally attributed this ſeeming ob- 
ſcurity to my own inability, and was often 


aſhamed, for that reaſon, to acknowledge 


that I had read it, becauſe I could not give 


any diſtinCt account of the book. When 
older, I peruſed it a ſecond time, and then 
perceived an ingenious literary zrich, if | 
may uſe ſuch an expreſſion. Mr Hume, 


when he begins an eſſay, or turns the cor. 
ner of any argument, moſt artfully lays 
down a {ſeemingly ſimple poſition, to which 
almoſt every reader gives a ready aſſent. 


From that moment, however, the reader is 


molt completely bewildered : For, when- 
ever theſe plaufible poſitions are admitted, 


or inadvertently paſſed over, ſuch is the 


force of Mr Hume's reaſonings, and fuch 
the beauty and energy of his eloquence, 
that no reader can reſiſt the torrent, Dean 


Swift 
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Swift ſays, that the beſt way to conquer a 


woman, is to catch her by the fai. But 


the only ſucceſsful mode of conquering Mr 
Hume is to catch him by the noe. 


In the year 1742, Mr Hume publiſhed at 


Edinburgh the firſt part of his Eſſays. This 


work met with a more favourable reception 
from the public, and gave him ſome conſola- 


lion for his former diſappointment. In 1745, 
he was invited by the Marquis of Annan- 


dale, who was then indiſpoſed both in mind 


and in body, to come and live with him in 


England, where Mr Hume continued dur- 


ing twelve months; and, by his appoint- 
ments in that ſtation, was enabled to make 
a conſiderable addition to Eis ſmall fortune. 
He then received an invitation from Gene- 
ral St Clair to attend him as ſecretary to an 


expedition againſt Canada, but which ended 


in an incurſion on the coaft of France. In 


1747, Mr Hume was again invited by Gene- 


ral St Clair to attend him in the ſame ſtation 
in his embaſly to the courts of Vienna and 


Turin. He then wore the uniform of an 


officer; and, in the character of aid-de-camp 
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to the General, was introduced into theſe 
courts. Theſe two years, he tells us, were 
almoſt the only interruptions he met with 
to his ſtudies during the courſe of his life. 
But he paſſed them agreeably ; and his ap- 
pointments, joined to his own frugality, 
ſoon enabled him to amaſs near a thouſand 
pounds, 


Mr Hume imagined that his Treati/e of 
Human Nature had failed of ſucceſs more 
from the manner of writing than from the 
matter. He, therefore, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, caſt the firſt part of that work 
anew in his Inquiry concerning Human Un- 
derſtlanding, which was publiſhed while he 

was at Turin. But, at firſt, this piece was 
not much more ſucceſsful than the former. 
Mr Hume, however, though he muſt have 
felt thoſe diſappointmey:3, was not altoge- 
ther diſcouraged. In the 1749, he came 
down from London to Scotland, and lived 
at his brother's country-houſe, where he 
compoſed the ſecond part of his Eſſay, 
which he called Political Diſcourſes, and 
: likewiſe his Inquiry concerning the Prin 


ciple: 
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ciples of Morals, which, he tells us, in ano- 
ther part of his Treatiſe, that he caſt anew. 
Soon afterwards, he was informed by Mr 
A. Millar, his London bockſeller, that his 
former publications, except his unfortunate 
Treatiſe, were beginning to be the ſubject 
of converſation; that the ſale of them was 
gradually inceeatinig; ; and that new editions 
were become neceſſary to anſwer the de- 
mands of the public. Anſwers,” he arch- 


ly remarks, © by Reverends and Right Re- 
verends, came out two or three in a year; 


“% and I found, by Dr. Warburton s railing, 
that the books were beginning to be el- 
% teemed 1 in Seas company 7 


Mr Fame ig the, year 1751, removed 
from the country, and came to Edinburgh, 


which he emphatically. terms the rue feene 
for a man of letters T. In 1752, he pub- 


liſhed his Political Diſcourſes, the firſt work 
of his which was ſucceſsful at the outſet. 
In the ſame year appeared his Inquiry con- 


OW the Principles of Morals, * * which 


s, ſays he, * of all my writings, hiſtorical, 
wy philoſophical, 
* Mr Hume's own Life, p. 30. -- 1 i p t. 
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© philoſophical, or literary, incomparably 
© the beſt *.“ But the public were of a 
contrary opinion ; for the book was either 
totally neglected, or treated with contempt. 


In the fame year, he was appointed by 
the. Faculty of Advocates their Librarian, 
from which office he received only a trif- 
Jing emolument; but it gave him the com- 
mand of a great collection of books and 
manuſcripts. When this Library falls na- 
turally to be mentioned, it would be unpar- 
donable not to tell a truth of which every 
man of letters in Edinburgh has daily 
experience. The collection, eſpecially of 
printed books, exceeds greatly that of any 
library in Britain and free acceſs to the 
peruſal of them is cheerfully and politely 
allowed. On this ſubject, I muſt go far- 
ther. The occaſional uſe of books or manuſ- 
cripts in a public library is a moſt valuable 
privilege. The Faculty of Advocates, how- 
ever, not only grant this privilege, but any 
member of that Faculty can, by his ſigna- 
ture, oblige his friends with ſuch books ag 
he 


* Mr Hume's own Life, p. 11. 
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he chuſes out of doors for a reaſonable 
time; and ſuch requeſts, on all proper oc- 

caſions, are moſt liberally granted. The 
Faculty do more. Literary gentlemen, by 
giving bond for a certain ſum, often ac- 
quire the privilege of taking out books upon 
their own receipts. To this noble collec- 
tion, Joined to the generoſity of its proprie- 
tors, Scotland, for theſe hundred years paſt, 
has been indebted for the many produc- 
tions of genius and of learning which have 
enabled her ſons, within that period, to 
make ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in almoſt 
every department of ſcience. I muſt not, 
however, omit her powerful auxiliaries, 
The libraries of the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, and of the College of Phyſicians, 
are very great, and particularly enriched 
with books of Medicine, of Anatomy, and 
of Natural Hiſtory, The acceſs to theſe 
libraries is equally eaſy as to that of the 
Faculty of Advocates. But, to return. In 
this moſt favourable ſituation, where he 
had an opportunity of conſulting almoſt 
every authentic reſource, Mr Hume form- 
ed the plan of writing the Ziftsry of Eng- 
5 land. 
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land. He commenced with the acceſſion 
of the Houſe of Stuart, and afterwards oh. 
ſerved a kind of retrograde motion. Of the 
| ſucceſs of this work, he acknowledges his 
expectations were ſanguine. But,” ſays 
he, © miſerable was my diſappointment : ! 
as aſſailed by one cry of reproach, dif- 
tt approbation, and even deteſtation; Eng. 
e liſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, Whig and Tory, 
«* Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and 
66 Religioniſt, Patriot and Courtier, united 
in their rage againft the man who had 
© preſumed to ſhed a generous tear for the 
* fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Straf- 
ford; and, after the ebullitions of thei: 
% fury were over, what was ſtill more mor- 
4 tifying, the book ſeemed to fink } into ob. 
$6 livion „ 5/82 | 


Some Hine afterwards, he publiſhed at 
London his Natural History of Religion, 
Its public entry,” he remarks, * was 13. 
ther obſcure, except only that Dr Hurd 
* wrote a pamphlet againſt it, with all the 
2 illiberal petulance, arrogance, and ſcurri 
: 8 lty 
| . His own Life, p- I, and 1 12. 
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s ſity, which diſtinguiſh the Warburtonian 
« ſchool. This pamphlet gave me ſome 
« conſolation. for the otherwiſe indifferent 
reception of my performance 


Two years after the miſcarriage. of the 
firſt volume, viz. in 1756, he publiſhed the 
ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of England, 
which included the period from the death 
of Charles I. to the Revolution. This per- 
formance gave leſs umbrage to the Whigs, 
and was more favourably received by the 
public. It not only roſe itſelf, ſays he, 
« but helped to buoy up its unfortunate 
| © brother f.“ In the year 1759, Mr Hume 
publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tudor. 
The clamour excited by this work was 
nearly equal to that againſt the Hiſtory of 
the two firſt Stuarts. The reign of Elizabeth 
was particularly offenſive. © But,” he tells 
us, I was now callous againſt the impreſ- 
* ſions of public folly, and continued very 
* peaceably and contentedly in my retreat at 
* Edinburgh, to finiſh, in two volumes, the 
more early period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
which 
* His own Life, p. 11, and 12. + Ibid, 
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& which I gave to the public in 1761, with 
: Y tolerable, and but tolerable, ſucceſs *. : 


Notwithſtanding, however, a very gene- 
ral clamour and many rude attacks, Mr 
Hume's writings gradually acquired more 

and more reputation; and he received from 
the boockſellers higher copy-money than 
had been given to any other author in Bri- 
tain before that period. He now found 
himſelf not only independent, but opulent; 
and, therefore, he retired to his native coun - 
try of Scotland, with a deſign never to leave 
it again. At that time, he was turned of 
fifty years, when, in the year 1763, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Earl of Hert- 
ford to attend him on his embaſſy to Paris, 
with a near proſpect of being his ſecretary, 
This offer, however, Mr Hume at firſt de- 
clined, on account of his age, and the re- 
luctance he felt againſt mingling again with 
the gay company of the French metropolis. 
But, upon his Lordſhip's repeating the in- 
vitation, Mr Humè at lalt conſented. Ile 
was afterwards appointed ſecretary - to tlie 
Abt cs embaſſy. 
His own Life, p. 13. | 
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embaſſy. In ſummer 1765, Lord Hertford 
was called home to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Mr Hume was left chargé 
daffaires till the arrival of the Duke of 
Richmond about the end of the ſame year. 
In the beginning of the year 1766, Mr 
Hume left Paris, and next ſummer went to 
Edinburgh with the view of enjoying an a- 
greeable retreat among philoſophical friends, 
with which that city, though not large, 
peculiarly abounds, Mr Amyat, King's 
Chymiſt, a moſt ſenſible and agrecable 
Engliſh gentleman, reſided in Edinburgh 
for a year or two. He one day ſurpriſed 
me with a curious remark. There is not 
a city in Europe, ſaid he, that enjoys ſuch 
a ſingular and ſuch a noble privilege. I 
aſked, What is that privilege ? He replied, 
Here I ſtand at what is called the Croſs of 
Edinburgh, and can, in a few minutes, take 
fifty men of genius and learning by the 
hand. The fact is well known; but to a 
native of that city, who has all his days 
been ſamiliarized with it, and who has not 
travelled into other countries, that circum- 
ſtance, though very remarkable, paſſes un- 

r > S- 
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noticed: Upon ſtrangers, however, it makes 
a deep impreſſion. In London, in Paris, 
and other large cities of Europe, though 
they contain many literary men, the acceſs 
to them is difficult; and, even after that is 
obtained, the converſation is, for ſome time, 
ſhy and conſtrained. In Edinburgh, the 
acceſs to men of parts is not only eaſy, but 
their converſation and the communication 
of their knowledge are at once imparted ta 
intelligent rangers with the utmoſt libera- 
lity. The philoſophers of Scotland have 
NO noſtrums. They tell what they know, 
and deliver their ſentiments without diſguil 
or referve, This generous feature was con- 
ſpicuous in the character of Mr Hume, 
He inſulted no man ; but, when the con- 
verfation turned upon OO EL ſubjeds, 
whether moral or religious, he expreſſed 
his genuine ſentiments with freedom, with 


force, and with a dignity which did honour 
0 human nature, 


In the year 1767, Mr Hume was invit- 
ed by Mr Conway to be under Secretary), 
which both the character of the perſon, and 

| = his 
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his connections with Lord Hertford, pre- 


vented him from declining. He returned 


to Edinburgh in 1769 very opulent; for 
he then poſſeſſed a revenue of 10001. a- 
year; and, though pretty far advanced in 
life, he was in good health, and had the 
proſpect of long enjoying eaſe, and ſeeing 
the increaſe of his reputation. 


Reg 


In ſpring 1775, he began to be afflicted 


with a diſorder 1 in his bowels, which at firſt 
did not alarm him ; but he ſoon afterwards 


apprehended that a mortification, and, of 


courſe, a ſpeedy diſſolution, were to enſue. 


Still, however, his cheerfulneſs and uſual 


alacrity, notwithſtanding the great decline 
of his body, did not deſert him. He con- 


lidered, that a man of ſixty- five, by dying, 


cuts off only a few years of infirmities, 


and perhaps of peeviſhneſs and anxiety. 


Mr Hume concludes his life with a ſhort 
ketch of what he apprehended to be his 
own character and diſpoſitions : * I am, or 


rather was,” ſays he, a man of mild diſ- 


poſition, of command of temper, of an 
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of attachment, but little ſuſceptible of en- 
mity, and of great moderation in all my 
paſſions. Even my love of literary fame, 


my ruling paſſion, never ſoured my temper, 
notwithſtanding my frequent diſappoint- 


ments. My company was not unaccept- 
able to the young and careleſs, as well as 
to the ſtudious and literary; and, as 1 took 
a particular pleaſure in the company of mo- 
deſt women, I had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed 
with the reception 1 met with from them“. 


Though Mr Home bulleved the diſeaſe 
which afflicted him was to carry him off 
the ſtage of life, as we are informed by a 


letter from the late moſt ingenious and ex- 
cellent Dr Adam Smith to William Strahan, 


Efq; (of the latter of whom he had ſuch a 


favourable opinion, that he left him the 


* 


charge, with diſcretionary powers, of al 
his manuſcripts, ſome of which, and 


particularly that of his own life, were at- 
terwards publiſhed ) yet he was prevailed 
upon, by 1 the entreaties of his friends, 0 


try what might be the effects of a long 


journey. He, accordingly, about the end of 


April 


95 His own Life, p. 1 5. 
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April 1776, ſet out for London; and when 


Dr Adam Smith, and Mr John Home *, a 
' gentleman well known for his poetial gen 


us, and particularly for his theatrical writings. 


Theſe two gentlemen were.on their road 
from London expecting to find Mr Hume at 
Kannen, Mr Home returned with him, 
and * attended him,” Mr Smith tells us, 
during the whole of his ſtay in England, 
with that, care and attention which might 
be expected from a temper ſo perlectiy 
friendly and affectionate f. Fi | 


Mr 1 8 5 gie ſeemed to vl a Iit- 


tle to exerciſe and change of air; for, when 


he arrived in London, he was apparently 
in much better health than when he left 


Edinburgh, He was adviſed to go to Bath 
and drink the waters, which, for ſome time, 


had ſo good an effect upon him, that, he 
began to have ſome hopes of recovering 
his health. His former ſymptoms, how- 


ever, 


7 The AUTHOR cen mentioned as à curious Cir- 
cumſtance, that he had the honour of being acquainted 
with all the literary men, of his time, in Scotland, 
except the ingenious Mr Joan Home. 


+ Dr Smith's Letter to Mr Strahan. 
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ever, returned with their uſual violence. 
From that moment, he relinquiſhed all hopes 
of the continuation of life, and of eaſe, 
But he ſubmitted to his fate with the ut- 
moſt cheerfulneſs and complacency. When 
he returned to Edinburgh, though he found 
himſelf much weaker, his ſpirits never fail- 


ed him. His cheerfulneſs was ſo great, and 


his converſation and amuſements continued 
ſo much in their accuſtomed ſtrain, that, 
notwithſtanding many bad ſymptoms, few 
of his friends could believe his diſſolution 


to be ſo faſt approaching. Doctor Dundas, 
when taking leave of Mr Hume one day, ſaid 


to him, . ſhall tell your friend Colonel Ed- 


monſtone, that 1 left you much better, 
and in a fair way of recovery.” Doctor, 


Mr Hume replied, * as I believe you would 
Not chuſe to tell any thing but the truth, 
you had better tell him, that I am dying as 


faſt as my enemies, if 1 have any, could 


with, and as eafily and cheerfully as my beſt 


kriends could deſire we Oi 


Joo, afterwards, Colonel Edmonſtone 


went to lee Mr Hume, and to take a laſt 


Thy farewell 
8 Dr Smiths Letter to Mr Strahan. 
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farewell of him, But, on his en homer 
he could not refrain from writing a letter, 
bidding him once more an eternal adieu. 
such were Mr Hume's magnanimity and 
fortitude of mind, that his moſt intimate 
and affectionate friends knew they hazarded 
no offence in talking or writing to him as 
- dying man. Mr Adam Smith happened 
to call upon Mr Hume when he was read- 
: ing Colonel Edmonſtone' s letter, which he 
immediately ſhowed to Mr Smith. After 
5 peruſing this letter, Mr Smith remarked, 
that appearances were againſt Mr. Hume; 
ſtill, however, he ſaid, your cheerfulneſs is 
ſo great, and your ſpirit of life ſo ſtrong, 
that I muſt entertain ſome faint hopes o: 
your recovery. Mr Hume anſwered, * TY 017 
hopes are groundleſs. An habitual - 
rhoea, of more than a year s ſtanding, would 
be a very bad diſeaſe at any age. At my 
abe, it is a mortal one. When 1 lie down 
in the evening, I feel myſelf weaker than 
when I roſe in the morning; and, when 
I riſe in the morning, weaker than when 
L lay down in the evening. I am ſenfible, 
pelides, that ſome of my vital parts are af- 
| fected, | 
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Feed, fo that I muſt ſoon die *. Mr 
Smith replied, *©* If it muſt be ſo, you have 
at leaſt the ſatisfaction of leaving all your 
friends, your brother's family in particular, 
in great proſperity f. Mr Hume ſaid, he 
felt that ſatisfaction ſo ſenſibly, that, a few 
days before, when reading Lucian's Dia- 
logues of the Dead, among all the excuſes 
which are uſually made to Charon by ſouls 
who are backward to be ferried in his boat 
over the river Styx, he could not find one 
that ſuited him. He had no bouſe to fur- 
niſh, no children to provide for, nor any 
enemies upon whom he wiſhed to be re- 
venged. © I could not well imagine,” ſaid 
he, © what excuſe I could make to Charon, 
in order to obtain a little delay. I have 
done every thing of conſequence which I 
ever meant to do, and I could at no time 
expect to leave my relations and friends in 
a better ſituation than that in which I am 
now likely to leave them: I, therefore, have 
all reaſon to die contented.“ 


He then amuſed himſelf with inventing 
5 2 : {ome 
„ Ibid. + Ibid, 
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ſome whimſical excuſes, which he ſuppoſed 

he might. make to Charon, and with ima- 
gining the ſurly anſwers which it might 
ſuit the character of Charon to return to 
them. Upon further conſideration,” ſaid 
he, © I thought I might ſay to him, Good 
Charon, I have been correcting my works 
tor a new edition. Allow me a little time 
that I may ſee how the public receives the 
alterations.“ But Charon would anſwer, 
When you have ſeen the effect of theſe, 
you will be for making other alterations. 
There will be no end-of ſuch excuſes ; ſo, 
honeſt friend, pleaſe ſtep into the boat.” 
But Mr Hume ſaid, I might ſtill urge, © Have 
a little patience, good Charon, I have been 
endeavouring to open the eyes of the public. 
if live a few years longer, I may have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the downfal of ſome 
of the prevailing ſyſtems of ſuperſtition.“ 
But Charon would then loſe all temper and 
lecency.—* You loitering rogue, that will 
not happen theſe many hundred years. Do 
you fancy I will grant you a leaſe for ſo 
long a term? Get into the boat this inſtant, 
you lazy loitering rogue “.“ 


* eu 
* Ibid. | 
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Though Mr Hume frequently talked of 
his approaching diſſolution with great eaſe, 
he never affected to make a parade of his 
magnanimity. He never mentioned the 
ſubject but when the converſation naturally 
ſuggeſted it. Mr Hume had now become 
ſo weak, that the company of his moſt in- 
timate companions fatigued him; for his 
cheerſulneſs was ſtill fo great, his complat- 
ſance and ſocial diſpoſition were ſtill ſo en- 
tire, that, when any friend was with him, 
he could not refrain from talking more, and 
with greater exertion, than the weaknels of 
his body could eaſily ſuſtain, Mr Smith, 
therefore, agreed, at Mr Hume's defire, to 
leave Edinburgh, and go to live in Kirk- 
caldy with his mother, who then reſided 
in that town, The ingenious and well 
known Dr Black, profeſſor of chymiſtry 
in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, undertook 
occaſionally to write Mr Smith an accoun! 


of the ſtate of his friend's health. Accord- 


ingly, on the 22d day of Auguſt, Dr Black 
wrote Mr Smith the following letter:“ Since 
my laſt, Mr Hume has paſſed his time pret- 


ty ealily, but is much weaker, He fits up, 


Foc. 
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goes down ftairs once a-day, and amuſes 


himſelf with reading, but ſeldom ſees any 
body. He finds, that even the converſation 
of his moſt intimate friends fatigues and 
opprefles him ; and it is happy that he does 
not need it, for he is quite free from Va 


time very well with the 1505 of amu- 
ſing books.“ 


The next day, Mr Smith received a let— 
ter from Mr Hume himſelf, of Which what 
follows 1s an _—_Cc 


P M 1 deareft friend, Edin. dug. 23. 1776. 


Jam obliged to make uſe 
of my nephew's hand in writing to you, as 


I do not riſe to-day. I go very faſt to 
decline, and laſt night had a ſmall fever, 
which I hoped might put a quicker period 

to this tedious illneſs, but unluckily It has, 


in a great meaſure, gone off.“ 


Three days after, Mr Smith received the 


following letter from Dr Black. 
os Dear 


Wks 
1,” 


3 .ÞY 
4 
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% Dear Sir, Edin. Aug. 26. 1776, 
| Yeſterday, about four o'clock af. 
ternoon, Mr Hume expired. The near ap- 
| proach of his death became evident in the 
night between Thurſday and Friday, when 
| his diſeaſe became exceſſive, and ſoon weak- ; 
ened him ſo much, that he could no longer 
riſe out of his bed. He continued to the 
laſt perfectly ſenſible, and free from much 
| pain or feelings of diſtreſs. He never drop- 
ped the ſmalleſt expreſſion of 1mpatience ; 
but, when he had occaſion to ſpeak to the 
people about him, always did it with affec- 
tion and tendernels, I thought it improper 
to write to bring you over, eſpecially as [ 
heard that he had dictated a letter to you, 
defiring you not to come. When he became 
very weak, it coſt him an effort to ſpeak, 
and he died in ſuch a happy compoſure Ol 
mind, that nothing could exceed it.“ 


„ Thus died,“ ſays Mr Smith, in his let- 
ter to Mr Strahan, © our moit excellent 
and never to be forgotten friend; concern- 
ing whoſe philolophical opinions men will 
no doubt judge varioully, every one . 
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proving, or condemning them, according 
as they happen to coincide or diſagree with 
his own; but concerning whoſe character 
and conduct there can ſcarce be a difference 
of opinion. His temper, indeed, ſeemed 
to be more happily balanced, if I may be 


allowed ſuch an expreſſion, than that, per- 


haps, of any other man I have ever known. 
Even in the lowelt ſtate of his fortune, his 
great and necellary frugality never hinder- 
ed him, on proper occaſions, from exerciſ- 
ing acts both of charity and generolity, It 
was a frugality founded not upon avarice, 
but upon the love of independency. The 
extreme gentlenels of his nature neyer weak- 
ened either the firmneſs of his mind, or the 
ſteadineſs of his reſolutions. His conſtant 
pleaſantry was the genuine effuſion of good 
nature and good humour, tempered with 
delicacy and modeſty, and without even 
che {lighteſt tincture of maliguity, ſo fre- 


quently the diſagreeable ſource of what is 


called wit in other men. It never was the 
meaning of his raillery to mortify; and, 


therefore, far from offending, it ſeldom fail- 


ed to pleaſe and delight even thoſe who 


were 
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were the objects of it. To his friends, who 
were frequently the objects of it, there was 
not, perhaps, any one of all his great and 

amiable qualities, which contributed more 
to endear his converſation. And that gaie- 
ty of temper, ſo agreeable in ſociety, but 
which is ſo often accompanied with frivo- 
lous and ſuperficial qualities, was in him 
certainly attended with the moſt ſevere ap- 
plication, the moſt extenſive learning, the 
greateſt depth of thought, and a capacity 
in every reſpe& the moſt comprehenſive. 
Upon the whole, I have always conſidered 
him, both in his lifetime and ſince his 
death, as approaching as nearly to the idea 
of a perfealy wiſe and virtuous man, as 
perhaps the nature of human frailty will 
permit, I am, &c. 1 
MD ADAM SMITH. 


Thus far have I proceeded in giving a 
biographical account of this great literary 
and worthy man. Hitherto this account 
has been chiefly derived from printed au- 
thorities. I ſhall now conclude with add- 


ing 
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ing a few anecdotes from my own perſonal 
knowledge, joined to ſome other well known 
facts, which Mr Hume, in his Own Life, 
has not recorded. 


His own Tife, as well as Mr Adam Smith's 
letter to Mr Strahan, are written with 
great candour and truth, Mr Hume, like 
perhaps every man of genius, had a feen— 


neſs of temper, which he happily balanced 
by a ſtrong and deciſive mode of reaſoning, 
His works met with ſo many and often ſo 


rude attacks from a variety of authors, that, 
though he did not deign to anſwer them in 
writing ; yet, in converſation, he frequently 
diſcovered the reſentments which he felt 
from the indelicate and often ignorant in- 
ſults of inferior ſcholars. In all caſes of 
this kind, his forcible mode of expreſſion, 
the brilliant quick movements of his eyes, 
and the geſtures of his body, diſcovered 


the acutenels of his feelings, and the high- 


eſt marks ot contempt as well as of aver- 
hon, 8 
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One author, however, Dr Campbell, 
Profeſſor of Morals in the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen, a learned, a worthy, and an in- 
genious man, wrote a pretty large bock 
againſt Mr Hume's Efay on Miracles, in 
uch a ſtyle and manner, and ſo much like 
a gentleman, that Mr Hume never ſpoke 


of him but with the utmoſt reſpe& ; and 


often ſaid, that, of all his opponents, Doctor 
Campbell was not only the moſt acute, but 
wrote with the beſt temper, and in the 


mildeſt, though forcible and elegant terms, 
In the firſt edition of the Encyclopedia bri- 
lannica, which was publithed at Edinburgh 


in the year 1771, under the word Abridge- 


ment, as an example of what I then thought 


to be the beſt and moſt uſeful mode of 
abridging books, I gave a ſhort view of Mr 


 Hume's Z/ay on Aliracles, and of Dr Camp- 
bell's an/wer to it. I ſtill think, that, as the 


article is ſhort, a tranſcript of it may be ot 


iome value, elpecially to young readers. 


* Abridgement, in literature, a term ſig- 
nifying the reduction of a book into a ſmal- 


ler compaſs, The art of conveying much 


ſentiment 
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ſentiment in few words, is the happieſt ta- 
lent an author can be poſſeſſed of. This 
talent is peculiarly neceſſary in the preſent 
ſtate of literature; for many writers have 
acquired the dexterity of ſpreading a few 
tritical thoughts over ſeveral hundred pages. 
When an author hits upon a thought that 
pleaſes him, he is apt to dwell upon it, to 
view it in different lights, to force it in im- 
properly, or upon the {lighteſt relations. 
Though this may be pleaſant to the writer, 
it tires and vexes the reader. There is ano- 
ther great ſource of diffuſion in compoſition. 
It is a capital object with an author, what- 
ever be the ſubject, to give vent to all his 
beſt thoughts. When he finds a proper 
place for them, he is peculiarly happy. 
But, rather than ſacrifice a thought he is 
fond of, he forces it in by way of digreſ- 
hon, or ſuperfluous illuſtration. If none 
of theſe expedients anſwer his purpoſe, he 
has recourſe to the margin, a very conve- 
nient apartment for all manner of pedantry 
and impertinence. There is not an author, 
however correct, but is more or leſs faulty 
in this reſpect, An abridger, however, is 
* not 
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not ſubject tO theſe temptations. The 
thoughts are not his own ; he views them 
in a cooler and leſs affectionate manner; 
he diſcovers an impropriety in ſome, a va- 
nity in others, and a want of utility in 
many, His buſineſs, therefore, is to re— 
trench ſuperfluities, digreſſions, quotations, 
pedantry, &c. and to lay before the public 
only what is really uſeful, This is by no 
means an eaſy employment: To abridge 
ſome books requires talents equal, if not 
ſuperior, to thoſe of the author. The facts, 
ſpirit, manner, and reaſoning, muſt be pre- 
ſerved; nothing eſſential, either in argu- 
ment or illuſtration, ought to be omitted. - 
The difficulty of the taſk is the principal 
reaſon why we have ſo few good abridge- 
ments. Wynne's abridgement of Locke's 
Effay on the Human Underſtanding is, per- 
haps, the only uncxceptionable one in our 
language. Theſe obſervations relate ſolely 
to ſuch abridgements as are deſigned for the 
PYG lic. But, 


** When a perſon wants to ſet down the 
ſubſtance of any book, a W and dell 


labori ou 
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laborious method may be followed. It 
would be foreign to our plan to give ex- 


amples of abridgements for the public : But, 


as it may be uſeful, eſpecially to young 
people, to know how to abridge books for 
their own ule, after giving a few directions, 
we ſhall exhibit an example or two, to ſhew 
with what eaſe it may be done. | 


„Read the book carefully; endeavour 
to learn the principal view of the author; 
attend to the arguments employed: When 
you have done ſo, you will generally ſind, 


that what the author utes as new or addi- 


tonal arguments, are, 1n reality, only col- 
lateral ones, or extenſions of the principal 
argument. Take a piece of paper, or a 


common-place book, put down what the 


author wants to prove, ſubjoin the argu— 
ment or arguments, and you have the ſub- 
tance of the book in a few lines. For ex- 
ample, in his Effay on Miracles, Mr Hume” 


deſign is to prove, That miracles, which 


have not been the immediate objects of our 
tenſes, cannot reaſonably be believed upon 
the 
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the teſtimony of others. Now, his argu- 
ment (for there happens to be but one) is, 


< That experience, which in ſome things 
is variable, in others uniform, 1s our only 
guide in reaſoning concerning matters of 
fact. A variable experience pives riſe to 
probability only; an uniform experience 
amounts to a proof. Our belief of any fad 
from the teſtimony of cyc-witneiles is de- 
rived from no other principle than our ex- 
perience in the veracity of human teſtimo- 
ny. If the fact atteſted be miraculous, here 
ariſes a conteſt of two oppoſite experiences, 
or proof againſt proof. Now, a miracle i; 
4 violation of the laws of nature; and, as a 

rm and unalterable experience has eſta- 
| bliſhed theſe laws, the proof againſt a mira- 
cle, from the very nature of the fact, is as 
complete as any argument from experience 
can poſhbly be imagined ; and, if fo, it i 

an undeniable conſequence, that it cannot 
be ſurmounted by any proof whatever de- 
lived from human teſtimony,” 2 


In Dr Campbel? p Dilatation on Mi- 


racles, 
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racles, the author's principal aim is to ſhew 
the fallacy of Mr Hume's argument; which 
he has done moſt ſucceſsfully by another 
ſingle argument, as follows: 


“The evidence ariſing from human teſ- 
timony 75 not ſolely derived from expe- 
rience z on the contraiy, teſtimony hath a 
natural influence on belief antecedent to 
experience. The early and unlimited aſſent 
given to teſtimony by children gradually 


contracts as they advance in life: It is, 
therefore, more conſonant to truth, to ſay, 


that our diffidence in teſtimony i is the reſult 
of experience, than that our /all in it has 
this foundation. Beſides, the uniformity 
of experience, in favour of any fact, is not 
a proof againſt its being reverſed in a par- 
ticular inſtance. The evidence ariſing from 
the ſingle teſtimony of a man of known 


veracity will go far to eſtabliſh a belief in 


its being actually reverſed : If his teſtimo- 


ny be confirmed by a few others of the 


lame character, we cannot with-hold our 
alſent to the truth of it. Now, though the 
operations of nature are governed by uni- 
form 
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form laws, and though we have not the tel. 
timony of our ſenſes in favour of any vis- 
{ation of them, {till if, in particular inſtances, 
we have the teſtimony of hou/auds of our 
fellow- creatures, and thoſe too men of ſtrict 
integrity, ſwayed by no motives of ambi- 
tion or intereſt, and governed by the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, That they - were 
actually eye-! witneſſes of theſe violations, 
the conſtitution of our nature obliges us to 
believe them.“ | 

* Theſe two examples contain the ſub⸗ 
ſtance of about 400 pages —Making Pri- 
vate abridgements of this kind has many 
advantages; it engages us to read with ac- 
curacy and attention; it fixes the ſubject in 
our minds; and, if we ſhould happen to 
forget, inftead of reading the books again, 
by glancing a few lines, we are not only in 
pollethon of the chief arguments, but recall, 
in a good meaſure, the author's manner aue 
method. 8 


Dr Campbell having lent the manuſcript 
of his bock: againſt Mr Hume's L/ jay 07 
Mir gelen to Dr Hugh Blair of Edinburgh, 

for 
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for his opinion of the work, Dr Blair pro- 
poſed to ſend the manuſcript to Mr Hume 
himſelf, which was accordingly done; and 


Mr Hume returned it to the Doctor ac- 


companied with the following letter. 
in | 

e have peruſed the ingenious per- 
{ormance, which you was fo obliging as to 
put into my hands, with all the attention 
pothble ; though not perhaps with all the 
ſeriouſneſs and gravity which you have fo 
irequently recommended to me. But the 
tault lies not in the piece, which is certain- 
ly very acute ; but in the ſubject. I know 


you will lay, it lies in neither, but in my- 


ielf alot If that be ſo, Jam ſorry to lay 
that I believe it is incurable. 


„ could wiſh that your friend had not 


choſen to appear as a controverſial writer, 


put had endeavoured to eſtabliſh his princi- 


ples in general, without any reference to a 
particular book or perſon ; though I own 
ie does me a great deal of honour, in think- 
ing that any thing I have wrote deſerves 


his 
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his attention. For beſides many inconve- 
niencies, which attends that kind of writ. 
ing, I ſee it is almoſt impoſſible to preſerve 
decency and good manners in it. This au- 
thor, for inſtance, ſays ſometimes obliging 
things of me much beyond what I can pre- 
ſume to deſerve; and I thence conclude 
that in general he did not mean to inſult 
me: yet I meet with ſome other paſſages 
more worthy of Warburton and his follow- 
ers than of ſo ingenious an author, 


« But as I am not apt to loſe my temper, 
and would {till leſs incline to do ſo with a 
friend of your's, I ſhall calmly-communicate 
to you ſome remarks on the argument, ſince 
you ſeem to deſire it. I ſhall employ very 
few words; ſince a hint will ſuffice to © 
gentleman of this author's penetration. 


«© Sect. I. I would deſire the author to 
| | | | . 4 

conſider, whether the medium, by which we 

nP + 1 8 8 | f 
reaſon concerning human teſtimony be diſ- 
ferent from that which leads us to draw any 
inferences eoncerning other human actions; 
that is, our knowledge of human nature 
| from 


\ 
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I ſuppoſe we conclude an honeſt man will 
not lie to us, in the ſame Manner as we 
conclude that he will not cheat us. As to 
the youthful propenſity to believe, which 
is corrected by experience; it ſeems ob- 
vious, that children adopt blindfold all the 
opinions, principles, ſentiments, and paſſions 


of their elders, as well as credit their teſti- 


mony.: nor 1s this more ſtrange, than that 


a hammer ſhould make an impreſſion on 


clay. 


« Sect. II. No man can have any other 


experience but his own. The experience 
of others becomes his only by the credit 
which he gives to their teſtimony ; ; which 
proceeds from his own experience of hu- 


man nature. 


_ * Sect. III. There is no contradiction in 
laying, that all the teſtimony which ever 


Was really given for any miracle, or ever 
will be given, is a ſubject of FF Op and 
yet forming a fiction or ſuppolition of a 


teſtimony for a particular miracle, which 
Rs Aa might 


from experience? Or why it is different ? 
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might not only merit attention, but amount 
to a full proof of it. For inſtance, the ab- 
ſence of the ſun during 48 hours ; but rea- 
ſonable men would only conclude from this 
fact, that the machine of the globe Was di- 
ordered during the time. 


Page 28. J lind no difficulty to explain 
my meaning, and yet ſhall not probably do 
it in any future edition. The proof againſt 
a miracle, as it is founded on invariable ex- 
perience, is of that ſpecies or kind of proof, 
which is full and certain when taken alone, 
becauſe it implies no doubt, as is the caſe 
with all probabilities ; ; but there are degrees 
of this ſpecies, and when a weaker proof! s 
oppoſed to a ſtronger, it is overcome. 


Page 29. There is very little more deli- 
cacy in telling a man he ſpeaks nonſenſe by 
A than in ſaying ſo direQly. 


« Sect. IV. Docs a man of ſenſe run after 
every filly tale of witches or hobgoblins or 
fairies, and canvaſs particularly the evidence! 
i Never Knew any one, that examined and 

deliberated 
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deliberated about nonfenſs who did not be- 
live it before the cnd of his 1 inquiries, 


= eat. 8.1 wonder thi author does nor 
perceive the reaſon why Mr John Knox 
and Mr Alexander Henderſon did not work 
as many miracles as their brethren in other 


churches. Miracle working Was a Popiſh 
trick, and diſcarded with the other Parts of 


that religion. Men muſt have new and op- 
poſite ways of eſtabliſhing new and oppoſite 


follies. The ſame reaſon extends to Ma- 
homet. The Greek prieſts, Who were in 


the neighbourhood of Arabia, and many of 
them in it, were as great miracle-workers 
as the Romiſh; and Mahomet would have 
been laught at for ſo ſtale and ſimple a de- 
vice. To caſt out devils, and cure the 


blind, where every one almoſt can do as 
much, is not the way to get any extraordi- 


nary aſcendant over men. I never read of 


a miracle in my life, that was not meant to 
eſtabliſh ſome new point of religion. There 


are no miracles wrought in Spain to prove 
the goſpel, but St. Francis Xavier wrought 


a thouſand well atteſted ones for that pur- 
poſe 
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poſe in the Indies. The miracles in Spain, 
which are alſo fully and completely atteſted, 
are wrought to prove the efficacy of a par- 
ticular crucifix or relict, which is always a 
new point, or, at leaſt, not univerſally re- 
ceived, 


* Sect. 0. If a miracle proves a doctrine 
to be revealed from God, and conſequent- 
ly true, a miracle can never be wrought 
for a contrary doctrine. The facts are there- 
fore as incompatible as the doctrines. 


I could wiſh your friend had not deno- 
minated me an infidel writer, on account 
of ten or twelve pages which ſeem to him 
to have that tendency ; while I have wrote 
ſo many volumes on hiſtory, literature, po- 
litics, trade, morals, which, in that parti- 
cular at leaſt, are entirely inoffenſive. 1s a 
man to be called a drunkard, becauſe he 
has been ſeen fuddled once in his life 
ee 111 5 1151 Kees 


1 Having ſaid ſo much to your friend, who 
| 18 
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is certainly.a very ingenious man, though 
a little too zealous for a philoſopher ; per- 
mit me alſo the freedom of ſaying a word 
to yourſelf. Whenever I have had the plea- 
ſure to be in your company, if the diſcourſe 
turned upon any common ſubject of litera- 
ture or reaſoning, I always parted from you 
both entertained and inſtructed. But when 


the converſation was diverted by you from 


this channel towards the ſubject of your pro- 
feſſion; though I doubt not but your in- 
tentions were very friendly towards me, I 
own 1 never received the ſame ſatisfaction: 
1 was apt to be tired, and you to be angry. 
I would therefore wiſh for the future, 


wherever my good fortune throws me in 
your way, that theſe topics ſhould be for- 


born between us. I have, long ſince, done 
with all inquiries on ſuch ſubjects, and am 
become incapable of inſtruction; ; though [ 
own no one is more capable of « conveying 
it than n yourſelf, 


5 After having. given you the liberty of 


com- 
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communicating to your fiend what, Part 
of this letter you think proper, 1 remain, 
Ou, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


DAVID HUME 


3 1 
* The following letter was ſent by Mr HUME to the 


Author of the Delineation of the Nature and Obligatim if 


Morality: 
« 5 IR, 
« WN I write you, I know not to whom I am ad. 


drefling myſelf ; I only know he is one who has done 


me a great deal of honour, and to whoſe civilities I am 
obliged. If we be ſtrangers, I beg we may be acquaint- 


ed as ſoon as you think proper to diſcover yourſelf ; i 


we be acquainted already, I beg we may be friends; If 


friends, I beg we may be more fo. Our connection 


with each other, as men of letters, 1s greater than our 
difference as adhering to different ſects or ſyſtems. Let 
us revive the happy times, when Atticus and Caſſius 
the Epicureans, Cicero the Academic, and Brutus the 
Stoic, could, all of them, live in unreſerved friendſhip 
together, and were inſenſible to all thoſe diſtinctions, 


except lo far as they furniſhed agreeable matter to dit- 


courle and converſation. Perhaps you are a young man, 


and being full of thoſe ſublime ideas, which you have 


fo well expreſt, think there can be no virtue upon « 
more confined ſyſtem. I am not an old one; but be- 
ing 


> —-4 {3 — * 
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In the year 1762, Mr Hume wrote che 
following letter to Dr Campbell, Which does 
much honour to the writer. 


© Dear 


ing of a cool temperament, have always found, that 
more ſimple views were ſufficient to make me act in a 
reaſonable manner; In Ot, x. ju α arioTEHY, in this 
faith have I lived, and hope to die. 


« « Your civilities to me <6 much over· balance your ſe- 
verities, that I ſho! ungrateful to take notice of 


ſome expreſſions, win, in the heat of compoſition, 


have dropt fron: your pen. I muſt only complain of 
you a little tor aſcribing to me the ſentiments which I 
had put into the mouth of the Sceptic in the Dialogue. 
{ have 1arely endeavoured to refute the Sceptic with all 
the force of which I am maſter; and my refutation 


muſt be allowed ſincere, becauſe drawn from the 
capital principles of my ſyſtem. But you impute to nay- 


both the ſentiments of the Sceptic and the ſentiments 


of his antagoniſt, which I can never admit of. In every | 
Dialogue, no more than one perſonecan be We to 


repreſent the ner. 


6 Tous ſeverity on cab Md that of Chaſtity, is ſo 


great, and J am fo little conſcious of having given any 


juſt occaſion to it, that it has afforded me a hint to form 


a conjecture, F ill | grounded, OO yew 
perſon 15 


« J 
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«© Dear Sir, Edin. Fan. 7. 1762, 

| * 1t has ſo ſeldom happened that 
controverſies in philoſophy, much more in 
theology, have been carried on without pro. 
ducing a perſonal quarrel between the par. 


ties, that I muſt regard my preſent ſituation 
as ſomewhat extraordinary, who have rea. 


ſon 


I hope to ſteal a little leiſure from my other occups- 


tions, in order io defend my philoſophy againſt your 
attacks. If | have occaſion to give a new edition of 


the work, which you have honoured with anſwer, [ 
ſhall make great advantage of your remarks, and hope 


to obviate tome of your criticiſms. 


cc Se ſtyle is elegant, and full of agreeable imagery, 
In ſome few places, it does not fully come up to my 
ideas of purity and correctneſs. I ſuppoſe mine falls 


ſtill further ſhort of your ideas. In this reſpect, we 


may certainly be of uſe to each other. With regard to 
our Philoſophical ſyſtems, I ſuppoſe we are both ſo fixt, 
that there is no hope of any converſions betwixt us; 
and for my part, I doubt not but we ſhall both do 4 
well to remain as we are. 
« J am, Sir, 
With great regard, 
Your moſt obliged 


Edin. 15th March humble ſervant, 


1753. « Davm Hunz“ 
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ſon to give you thanks for the civil and ob- 
liging manner in which you have conduct- 


ed the diſpute againſt me, on ſo intereſting 

a ſubje& as that of miracles. Any little 
Cena of vehemence, of which I for- 

merly uſed the freedom to complain, when 
you favoured me with a tight of the ma- 
nuſcript, are either removed or explained 
away, or atoned for by civilities which are 
far beyond what I have any title to pretend 
$0. It will be natural for you to imagine, 
that I will fall upon ſome ſhift to evade the 
torce of your arguments, and to retain my 
former opinion in the point controverted 
between us; but it is impoſtible for me nos, 
to ſee the ingenuity of your performance, 


and the great learning which you have dil- 


played againſt me. 


I conſider myſelf as very much honour- 
ed in being thought, worthy of an anſwer 


by a perſon of ſo much merit; and, as J 


find that the public does you juſtice, with 
regard to the ingenuity and good compoſi- 
ton of your piece, I hope you will have 
no reaſon to repent engaging with an anta- 


1 goniſt, 
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goniſt, whom perhaps, in ſtrictneſs, you 
might have ventured to negleckt. I own to 
you that I never felt fo violent an inclina— 
tion to defend myſelf as at preſent, when | 
am thus fairly challenged by you, and I 
think I could find ſomething ſpecious at 
leaſt to urge in my defence; but, as I had 
fixed a reſolution, in the beginning of my 
life, always to leave the public to judge be- 
tween my adverſaries and me, without mak- 
ing any reply, I muſt adhere inviolably to 
this reſolution, otherwiſe my filence on any 
future occaſion would be conſtrued to be 
an inability to anſwer, and would be matter 
of triumph againſt me, 

“It may perhaps amuſe you to learn the 
firſt hint which ſuggeſted to me that argu- 
ment which you have 10 ſtrenuouſiy attack- 
cd, I was walking in the cloyiters of the 
Jeſuits College of La Fleche, a town in 
which I paſſed two years of my youth, and 
was engaged in a converſation with a Jeluii 
of fome parts and learning, who was relating 
to me, and urging ſo:ne nonſenſical miracle 
peitormed lately in their Convent, when 4 


«vx ) 
\Yv 64.4 
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was tempted to diſpute againſt him; and, as 
my head was full of the topics of my Treatiſe 
of Human Nature, which I was at that time 
compoſing, this argument immediately oc— 
curred to me, and I thought it very much 
eravelled my companion; but at laſt he ob- 
forved to me, that it was impoſſible for that 
argument to have any ſolidity, becauſe it 
operated equally againft the Goſpel as the 
Catholic miracles ; which obſervation I 


thought proper to admit as a ſufficient an- 
ſwer. I believe you will allow that the, 
freedom at leaſt of this reatoning makes it 
ſomewhat extraordinary to have been the 
produce of a Convent of Jeſuits, though 


perhaps you may think that the fopiuſtry of 
it ſavours plainly of the place of its birth.” 
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in. the year 1702, Mr Hume attached 
: himſelf to the celebrated Rouſſcau, when 
| the latter was about to be impruoned, by 
1 an arret of the Parliament of Parts, for pub- 
f lihing his famous romance called mile, 5 
Z Mr Hume was then in Edinburgh. A per- ' 
; | fon, as he ſays, of merit, but whoſe name ö 
| he docs not mention, wrote him from Paris, | 
* that ö 
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that M. Roufleau intended to come to Bri- 
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tain to procure an aſylum from perſecution 
in a land where freedom reigns, and genius 
and literature of every ſpecies are eminent- 
ly encouraged. M. Rouſſeau, at the ſame 
time, aſked Mr Hume's patronage and re- 


commendation when he ſhould arrive in 


London, Mr Hume, accordingly, wrote 
to ſeveral of his friends in London, in ſa- 
vour of this famous exile ; and likewiſe 
wrote to himfelf, aſſuring him of his zeal 
and ſtrong delire of doing every thing in 


his power to ſerve him. Mr Hume, at the 


jame time, ſolicited Rouffeau to come to 
Edinburgh, and offered him a ſecure retreat 
in his own houle as long as he ſhould chuſe. 
Vir Hume's principal motives for making 
this ofier were the celebrity of Rouſſeau's 
genius and talents, and particularly the per- 


lecution he ſuffered from the bigots of his 


own country, joined to the weak and de- 
_ceaied Nate of his body, occationed by the 
paſſing of blood through his urethra. This 
diforder, like moſt chronical diſtempers, 

rendered his mind peeviſh, and, of courie, 
made his temper and his actions frequently 
bizarre 


\ 
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bizarre and diſagreeable, eſpecially to ſtran- 
gers. Mr Hume ſeems, in ſome parts of 
the controverſy. not to have made ſuthcient 
allowance for the weak and painful condi- 
tion of his antagoniſt's body, Pain, when 
long continued, not only induces general 
debility, but frets and diſturbs the mind, 
and makes it ſuſpicious and impatient. This 
circumſtance, it is probable, was the princi- 
pal cauſe of the rupture that happened be- 
tween theſe two learned and moſt ingenious 
men. Mr Hume, however, through the 
whole controverly, treats M. Rouſſeau with 
humanity and reſpe&. He, indeed, defends 
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himſelf ſtrenuouſly againſt the caluinnies 


and inſinuations of his illuſtrious opponent ; 
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and he was fully entitled to do ſo. 


At tlie inſtigation of Mr Hume, Rouſteau 
arrived in England in Spring 1766; and 
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Mr Hume procured a pleaſant reſidence jor 
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ui in a country houle belonging to Mr 
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Davenport, a gentleman diſtinguiſhed by 


r 
A ͤ K 


; his birth, by his fortune, and by his merit. 
. {his villa is ſituated in the county of Der- 
by, and is called Nocton. As ſoon as Rouſ- 
ſeau 
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ſeau arrived at Wooton, he was charmed 
with the ſituation of the place, as well as 
with the adjacent country ; and wrote My 
Hume, in the moſt polite and gratety! 
terms, how much he eſteemed his friend- 
ſhip and patronage. | 155 


| When on their route to Britain, one even- 
ing at Calais, Mr Hume aſked Rouffeau 


if he would accept a penſion from the King 


9 


of Britain, provided it ſhould be obtained! 
Rouſſeau replied, that he found ſome dig. 
culty in anſwering the queſtion ; but that 
he would refer the affair to Lord Marſhal, 
who was a great friend to Rouſſeau. En- 
cocuraged by this reſponſe, Mr Hume, as 
ſoon as he arrived in London, applied to 
General Conway, then Secretary of State, 
and likewiſe to General Graeme, Secretary 
and Chamberlain to the Queen, aſking a 
penſion to Roufleau, which was readily 
granted, on the ſole condition that the al- 
fair ſhould be kept ſecret. This condition 
was highly agrecabic to Rouſſeau, who lov- 
ed to conceal ſuch favours as he occaſion- 
ally received, and particularly! in what re- 
latcd to mouey- matters, becauſe he thought 
they 
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they degraded that ſpirit of independency 


which he always, at leaſt, pretended to poſ- 
ſeſfs. But Mr Hume had, for ſome time, 
anxiouſly attended to the eaſe and intereſt 
of M. Rouſſeau, who continually complain- 
ed both of bodily pain and of poverty, diſ- 
covered with aſtoniſhment, that the laſt 
complaint of extreme poverty was falſe. 


He employed this laſt artifice (for the firſt 


was no artifice), Mr Hume remarks, to ren- 
der himſelf, as a man of genius, more inte 
reſting, and to excite the compaſſion of the 


public. 


Ihe time which Mr Hume ſpent. with 
„I. Roullcau gradually enabled him to un- 
fold his real character. I at laſt perceived, 


lays he, with infinite pain, that this inge- 


mous man was born for tumult and ſtorms; 


but, as Mr Hume had done every thing to 
accommodate Rouſſeau, and to render his 


* 


lituation comfortable, he never dreamed 
bl 


the rupture between theſe two great men 
took its riſe from a ridiculous circumſtance. 
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Mr Horace Walpole, who, it would appear, 
was no great friend to Rouſſeau, wrote a 
letter, under the fiQtitious deſignation of 
Frederic King of Pruſſia, inviting him to 
come and reſide in his Court at Berlin, Of 
this affair Mr Hume had no knowledge, 
But Rouſſeau, from what circumſtances it 
3s difficult to conjecture, imagined that Mr 
Hume had written and circulated that letter 
with a view to perplex and burleſque him, 
Mr Hume, in this more than fooliſh affair, 
excuſes Mr Walpole by calling it an inno- 
cent p/aifanteric. But, when the genius, the 
temper, and the diſeaſed Rate of Rouſſeau's 
body are conſidered, inſtead of a plaiſante- 
rie, it was a direct cruelty, and had, by a 

natural miſtake, the unhappy effect of con- 
verting two cordial and celebrated friends 
into mortal enemies, 


M. Rouſſcau, though Mr Hume procur- 


ed him a grant of a penſion from his Ma— 


1 


jeſty, actuated by ſome whimſical ideas 01 
elt y, 


independency, and a notion that his beſt 


frlend meant to betray him, refufed to ac- 
CCPL ot it, Vir Hu IIe —5 * kriendly letters, 
preied 
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prefſed Rouſſeau to accept of the penſion ; - 
but the latter obſtinately perſiſted in his de- 
nial, and even reproached Mr Hume, in 
terms the moſt indecent, for ſo ſucceſsful- 
ly endeavouring to ſerve him, and to ren- 
der his circumſtances eaſy for life, 


The ſuppoſititious letter, written in the 
name of the King of Pruſſia, after copies 
of it had been circulated over Europe, was 
at laſt publiſhed in the & Fames's Chronicle. 
It was in that News-paper which Rouſſeau 
firſt ſaw this imprudent and ill-judged pro- 
duction, M. Rouſſeau immediately wrote 
to the Editors of the St James's Chronicle 
complaining bitterly of the impoſture, and 
indirectly infinuating that the pretended let- 
ter was compoſed by Mr Hume. When 
Mr Hume learnt that he was ſuſpected by 
M. Rouſſeau to be the author and publiſher 
of this letter, it gave him much uncaſineſs. 
Mr Hume remarks, that, after the great. 
attention and beneſficent ſervices he had, with 
unremitting perſeverance, beſtowed on M. 
Rouſſeau, he was ſuddenly become the oh- 
ject of his reſentment and obloquy, upon 
.C 0 . no 
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no other foundation than a fooliſh and even 
abſurd ſuſpicion. Mr Hume, notwithſtand- 
ing this unhappy affair, continued to pro- 
tet and cheriſh Rouſſeau by friendly let- 
ters as well as by good offices. But, ſoon 
afterwards, Rouſſeau threw off every maſk, 
and accuſed Mr Hume openly as a traitor- 
ous enemy, without aſſigning any reaſon; 
but what were evidently capricious, frivo- 
lous, and contemptible. I ſhall mention 
one example only, The firſt night after 
| theſe two remarkable men left Paris, in 
their way to Britain, they both ſlept in the 
{ame chamber. M. Rouſſeau, in the laſt 
letter he ever wrote to Mr Hume, which 
is of an enormous length, ſays, that dur- 
ing the night, Mr Hume, ſeveral times, cal- 
led out, with unuſual vehemence, Fe 7iens 
Fe J. Rouſjeau. He, nowever, acknow- 
ledges, that he knew not whether Mr Hume 
was fleeping or waking. The expreſſion, in 
the French language, is ſtrong; but, like many 
verbs, lenir is frequently uſed in very dif- 
ferent and even oppolite ſenfes. Rouſſeau 
interpreted the expreihon thus: I have 
Rouſſeau in my peel on, or, I hold him faſt. 
Every 
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Every time theſe words were repeated, 
Rouſſeau tells us that he trembled with ter- 
ror. This and ſome ſimilar inſignificant 
circumſtances gave riſe to a complete rup- 
ture between thoſe too great men. 


When :the periodical paper called the 
Edinburgh Magazine and Review was pub- 
liſhing in the year 1773, the late Rev. Dr 
Henry, then one of the miniſters of this 
city, a moſt laborious clergyman, as well 
as a facetious and good-humoured compani- 
on, brought forth the ſecond volume of his 
Hiſtory of Great Britain. Dr Henry, it was 
laid, applied, in the moſt carneſt manner, 
to Mr Hume to give an account of that vo- 
lume in the Review, to which Mr Hume 
gave his aſſent. When the manuſcript ap- 
peared, after reading it, the praiſes appeared 
to be ſo high- ſtrained, that the Reviewers, in 
my preſence, agreed that Mr Hume's ac- 
count was meant as a burleſque upon the au- 
chor. It was, therefore, committed to the far- 
cher conſideration of one of their number, 
who till continued to be of the ſame opinion, 
and, | accordingly, railed the encomiums 10 


high, 
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high, that no perſon could miſtake the ſup- 
poſed meaning of the writer. The types 
of the Manuſcript, in this laſt form, were 
compoſed, and proot-ſheets ſent to Mr 
Hume for his peruſal and corrections. To 
the aftoniſhment of the Reviewers, Mr 
Hume wrote them an angry letter, com- 
plaining, in the higheſt terms, of the frec- 
doms they had uſed with his manuſcript, 
and declaring that in the account he had 
given of Dr Henry's Hiſtory, he was per- 
fectly ſincere. Upon which, Mr Hume's 
review was cancelled, and another was 
written by a member of the Society, con- 
demning the book in terms perhaps too ſe- 
vere; fo that Mr Hume's intention of ſerv— 
ing Dr Henry was not only abortive, but 


ade an oppoſite effect. 


Another circumſtance in the life of Mr 
Hume muſt not be omitted. When a 
1295 man, he applied to be made Proje/- 
r off Moral Philofopby f in the Univeriity 
1 Edinburgh. Ihe Scottiſh clergy took 
an alarm. They repreſented that Mr Hume, 
in his principles, was an Alheill, or at lealt 

a 
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a Deiſt; and, conſequently, that he was 
very ill-qualitied to teach morals to youth 
in a Chriſtian country, Their remonſtran- 
ces were effectual; and Mr Hume's appli- 
cation was rejected. From that moment, 
as was natural, he conceived a rooted anti- 
pathy to the generality of Scottiſh clergy- 
men. This antipathy was not, however, 
_ indiſcriminate ; for he was in intimate ha- 
bits of friendſhip and ſociality with ſeveral 
ol the miniſters of the Church of Scotland; 
us the celebrated Dr Robertſon, Dr Blair, 
Dr Wallace, Mr Jardine, Dr Wiſhart, Dr 
Dry{dale, Mr Home, the author of the in- 
genious and popular tragedy of Douglas, 
and many others. Theſe reverend and 
learned gentlemen, however much they 
differed from Mr Hume in religious or 
philoſophical opinions, were fully ſenſäble 
of his Genius as an Author, and of his 


Worth as a Vin, 


I ſhall mention another anecdote.—One 
ſummer evening, I went to ſup with Lord 
Kames. Soon after, Dr John Warden, a 
worthy, a reſpectable, and an ufeiul clergy- 

man 


* 
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man of this City, came to Lord Kames's 
houſe with the ſame intention. Lord Kames 
was then dictating to his clerk. When 
his Lordſhip had finiſhed, he led us to a 
drawing room, which was ſituated to the 
north, becauſe the night was remarkably 
warm. Here we had converſed for ſome 
time, when Mr Hume joined the party, 
The converſation went on in the moſt a, 
greeable manner. A ſermon had juſt been 
publiſhed by a Mr Edwards with the ſtrangs 
title of the C/efulne/s of Sin, Dr Warden 
told us, that he had read this ſermon. Mr 
Hume repeated the words: The Uſefulne), 
of Sin! 1 ſuppole, ſays he, Mr Edward 
adopts the ſyſtem of Leibnitz, that all is for 

the beft ; but, added he, with his uſual keen- 

nets of eye and forcible manner of expreſ- 
ſion, What the Devil does the fellow make 
f hell and damnation ? Upon Mr Hume“ 
pronouncing theſe words, tor what reaſon 
I could never conjecture, Dr Warden took 
his hat and left the room. Lord Kames 
rolowed him, and preved him with anxiety 
0 return, but he obllinately refuſed. 
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After a very tedious illneſs, Mr Hume 
expired at Edinburgh on the 25th day of 


Auguſt 1776, in the 65th year of his age. 
| —Some particulars relating t6 his death 1 


have already given to my Readers in the 
letters of Dr Black to Dr Smith on that oc- 
caſion, 


Some time after Mr Hume's death, two 


Eſſays, aſcribed to him, were publiſhed at 
London; the one on Svuicide, and the other 


on the Inmortality of the Soul. Theſe eſ- 


ſays, from the mode of writing and of rea- 


loning, appear evidently to be genuine pro- 


ductions of Mr Hume. I once intended, 


in this life of Mr Hume, to give an abridg- 


ed view of the arguments in theſe two in- 
genious and plauſible Effays. But, after 
more mature reflection, as I conſidered the 
lophiſtry of the reaſoning, and the injurious 
effects it might have on ſociety; and as an 
abridgement of them would only be another 


mode of adminiſtering the poiſon they con- 


tain, 1 ſhall now relinquiſh that part of my 
ſubject, and conclude with a few general 
remarks, 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, Mr Hume was one of 
thoſe extraordinary characters which ſome- 
times, but rarely, appear, like luminous me- 
teors, in almoſt every civilized country in 
Europe. For elegance of compoſition, for 
| dexterous and forcible realoning, for good 
humour and pleaſantry in converſation, and 
for uniformity of temper and conduct, he 
was not to be excelled. Before his death, 
Mr Hume had written his laſt will, in 
which, beſide other appointments, he allot- 
ted a certain ſum for building his tomb, 
which he ordered to be erected in the Cal 
ton burying- ground, which is ſituated on a 
pretty high hill almoſt within the City of 
Edinburgh. Like himſelf, his tomb is built 
of maſly but unadorncd ſtones, with this 
{imple inſcription, David Home, ESG 
After the tomb was finithed, one ſummer 
day, [ was ſauntering on the Caltonhill, in 
company with the late well-known Dr Gil 
bert Stuart, and Dr John Brown, author of 
what is called the Brownonian Syflem of 
Phyjic. Dr Brown, who Was a man of 
rough and coarſe manners, oblerved to a 
mation, who was hewing a pavement ſtone, 


“ Friend,” 
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Friend,“ ſaid he, © this is a ſtrong and 
maſſy building; but how do you think the 
honeſt gentleman can get out at the reſur- 
rection? The maſon archly replied, © Sir, 
I have ſecured that point; for I have put 
the hep under the door. 
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Avam Sir was born of very reſpect- 
able parents at Kirkcaldy, a town in the 
county of Fife, on the 5th day of June 
1723, During infancy, his conſtitution 
was feeble and ſickly. When about three 
years of age, a ſingular accident happened 


to him. When amuſing himſelf one day 
alone at the door of his uncle Mr Douglas's 
kouſe, at Strathenry, he was ſtolen and car- 
ed off by a gang of vagrants, known in 
Scotland by the eppellation of /inkers, His 
uncle, with ſome aſſiſtants, purſued the ban- 
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'Thus was young Smith reſcued from obſcy- 
rity, who was deſtined afterwards to enlight- 
en the world by his teaching, as well as by 


His ingenious and learned compoſitions. Mr 
Smith, very carly in youth, attracted notice 


by his keen application to ſtudy, and by an 
uncommonly retentive memory. Among his 
companions, though he was prevented from 
ſharing their more active exerciſes, yet his 
good humour and placid manners procured | 
from them the molt affectionate attachment. 


Even at that period of life, he had contraQ- 


ed ſome innecent habits which never de- 


parted from him. When alone, he often 


ſpoke aloud to himſelf as he proceeded along 


the ſtreets, He was frequently abſent, as 


it is termed, or inattentive to the conver- 


| ſation which was going on while in com- 


Pany. 


In the year 1737, he was ſent from the 
grammar ſchool of Kirkcaldy to the Uni- 
verſity of Glalgow, where he continue.) a. 


his ſtudies till the year 1740, when he 


went to Baliol College: Oxford, as an exit- 
bitioner, Alter reſiding at Oxford ſeven 
years, 
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years, he returned to Kirkcaldy, where he 
fived two years with his mother. Here he 
engaged in ſtudy with his uſual ardour, but 


had not yet determined what plan of life or 


profeſſion he was to follow. His relations 
had originally intended him for the Church 
of England, and, with that view. he had 
been ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford; but 
not reliſhing eccleſiaſtical employments, he 


conſulted his own inclination in preference 


to that of his friends; and, in the year 
1748, read lectures on rhetoric and belles 
lettres, under the particular patronage of 
the late moſt ingenious, friendly, and pa- 


triotic Lord Kames. Mr Smith, in the 


year 1751, was called to the Profeſſorſhip 
of Logic in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 
where he continued to teach for thirteen 
years. In the exerciſe of this profeſſion, he 
toon perceived that his pupils could derive 
little or no advantage from the ancient lo- 
gie and metaphyſies of the ſchools. He, 
thcreiore, gave enough to gratify the curio- 
ity of his pupils on theſe ſubjects, and 
ipeat the reſt of the courle in delivering a 
ſyſtem of rhetoric and belles! lettres. 


Mr 
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Mr Smith was afterwards removed from 
the Logic claſs, and appointed Profeſſor of 
Morals in the ſame Univerſity. He divid- 
ed his courſe of lectures into four branches: 
I. Natural Theology; in which he confider- 
ed the proofs of the being and attributes 
of God, and the general principles of reli. 
gion. II. Eihies, which (conſiſted chiefly 
of the ideas which he afterwards publiſhed 
in his ingenious Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. III. That branch of m morality which 
relates to juſtice, IV. He concluded his 
lectures with an examination of thoſe my 
tical arrarocinents which are ſounded, 
upon ju/rice ſiricily ſo called, but upon ex- 
pediency, ar ang arc calculated to augment the 
riches and the profperity of a ſtate. In this 
branch of his ſubject, he gave a view of 
thoſe political inſtitutions which relate to 
commerce, to {!nances, and to the affairs of 
the church and of the military, In his 
lectures, he delivered the ſubſtance of that 
juſtly celebrated work, intituled, An Iuqui- 
ry ini the Nature aud Cauſes of the IVeallh 
of Nations, Theſe lectures he delivered al- 
moſt without the aid of writing or reading. 

; His 
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His mode of elocution was always plain 
and unaffected. But, upon any favourite 
or intereſting topics, his manner was high- 
ly animated, and his expreſſion fluent, 


unembarraſſed, and ſuch as commanded at- 
tention. His great reputation as a Profeſſor, 


joined to his extenſive erudition and gentle 
and affectionate manners, brought a mul- 
titude of ſtudents, from a great diſtance, to 
the W gen 


1 all now give a hort account of the 
writings of this illuſtrious author. 


In the beginning of the year 1759, Mr 


Smith publiſhed his Theory of Moral Senti- 


ments, It underwent ſix editions before 


the author's death, which happened in the 
month of July 1790. It is a fundamental 


principle of Mr Smith's Theory, that the 


actions of other men are the primary ob- 
jets of our moral perceptions ; and that 
the judgments we form with regard to our 
own conduct are only applications to our- 
Co ol ehefs annie; 54 3 188 
\cves of theſe opinions we have previouſly 
entertained concerning the conduct of o- 


"S 155 "HED | - . £47 
ders. IIe divides this work into two parts. 
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The firſt contains an explanation how we 
learn to judge concerning the behaviour of 


thoſe with whom ve aſſociate; and the laſt, 
in what manner we acquire a ſenſe of duty 


by the application of theſe judgments to 
ourſelves. With reſpect to our own con- 
duct, and that of others, our moral judg- 


ments contain two ſeparate perceptions: 
1. The perception of right and of wrong, 
II. The perception of propriety or impro- 


pricty in the actions of other perſons. To 


the word vedlitude, lo generally employed 


by moraliſts, Mr Smith ſubſtitutes the term 
propriety. His principles and doctrines on 
this ſubject, he comprebends:: in che ſubſe⸗ 


: quent propoſitions, 


I. From our own experience ſolely we 
are enabled to acquire any ideas of what 1s 


occupying the mind of another perſon. By 


ſuppoling ourſelves in the ſame ſituation in 
which any perſon is placed, and, of courſe, 
thinking how we ſhould be affected in the 
fame or ſimilar circumſtances, is the only 
mode we can employ of conceiving ſuch 


: ideas. From this Imaginary mutation of 


Place 
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place with other men, that intereſt we take 
in their good or bad fortunes is chiefly de- 
rived. Mr Smith clucidates this poſition 
by many well-known facts. When we 
ſee a ſtroke aimed,” he remarks, and juſt 
ready to fall upon the leg or arm of ano- 
ther perſon, we naturally ſhrink and draw 
heck our own leg or our own arm; and when 
it docs fall, we feel it in ſonte meaſure, and 
are hurt by it as well as the ſufferer. The 


mob, when they arc gazing at a dancer on the 


lack rope, naturally writhe and twiſt and 
halance their own bodies, as they ice him 


do, and as they feel that they'themſelves 


mak do if in his ſituation.“ Mr a Smith far- 
ther remarks, that the fame thing happens 
when our attention 18 excited to the condi- 
tion of our neighbour. Whatever is the 
paſſion which ariſes from any object in the 
perſon principally concerned, an analogous 
motion ſprings up, at the thought of his 
| tuation, in the breaſt of every attentive 
ſpectator. In every paſhon of which the 
mind of man is ſuſceptible, the emotions 


"i the by-ftander always correſpond to what, 


by bringing the caſe home to himſelf, he 
„ Le Imagines 
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imagines ſhould De" the ſentiments of the 
ſufferer.” 


This principle of human nature Mr Smith 


diſtinguiſhes by the epithets of ſympathy or 
| elo ve feeling. 


II. Sympathy between different perſons 
ds always agreeable to both. When in ſitu— 


ations which excite particular paſſions, it 


is attended with a peculiar pleaſure to per- 
ceive that the ſpectators are, by ſympathy, 


affected in the ſame manner with our- 


ſelves. 


III. When a ſpectator of another man's 
fituation feels himſelf affected in the fame 
manner as the principal, he approves of the 


paſſion or aſfection of that perſon as juſt. 
and proper. Mr Smith remarks, that the 


exceptions that may be made to this obſer— 
vation are only apparent, and by no mean: 
ſolid. A ſtranger, for example,” ſays 
he; pelſes by us in the ſtreet with all the 
marks of the deepeſt affliction; and we arc 
immediately told, that he has juſt received 


the 


che news of the death of his father, It is 
impoſſible that, in this caſe, we ſhould not 
approve of his grief; yet it may often hap- 

pen, without any defect of humanity on 

our part, that, fo far from entering into the 
violence of his ſorrow, we thould ſcarce 
conceive the firk movements of concern 


upon his account. We have learned. how- 


cver, from experience, that ſuch a misfor- 


tune naturally excites ſuch a degrec of ſor- 


row; and we know that, it we took time 
to examine his ſituation fully and in all its 
parts, we ſhould, without doubt, molt fin- 


cerely ſympathize with him. It is upon 


che conſciouſneſs of this conditional ſym- 
pathy that our approbation of his ſorrow 


is founded, even in thoſe caſes in which 


that ſympathy does not actually take place; 
and the general rulcs derived from our pre- 
ceding experience of what our ſentiments 
would commonly correſpond with, cor- 
rect upon this, as upon many other occa- 
ſions, the impropriety of « our preſent emo- 
tions.“ 
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Jets: To procure, therefore, the pleaſure Of | 


Hence, by the propriety of any pation, 
or affection, exhibited by another perſon, 
we are to underſtand its ſuitablenets to the 
object by which it is excited. We can 
judge of this fuitableneſs ſolely by the coin- 
cidence of the affection with that which we 
feel, when we conceive ourſelves to be plac- 


cd in the ſame circumſtances ; and, upon 


the perception of this coincidence, the ſen- 


timent of moral approbation is founded. 


IV. Sympathetic affections, though they 


naturally ariſe in the mind of a ſpectator, 


bear a ſmall proportion only, in degree of 
vivacity, to what is felt by the perſon him- 


mutual ſympathy, the ſpectator is ftim ulated 


by nature to raiſe his emotion, as nearly as 
he can, to the ſame height as the object it- 


ſelf would really produce. On the other 
hand, the prompts the perſon whoſe pafſion 


this-object has excited, to bring it dowa to 


a level with that of the pectator. 


V. Different ſpecies of virtues are founc- 


ed upon theſe two mutual efforts. The 
Effort 
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effort of the ſpectator to partake of the feel- 


ings of the perſon principally concerned, 
and to raiſe his ſympathetic emotions to 
the ſame degree as thoſe of the actor, gives 
riſe to the mild and amiable virtues. , Upon 
the efforts of the principal to depreſs his 
own emotions, with a view to make them 


correſpond with thoſe of the ſpectator, are 


founded the great and reſpectable virtues, 
as thoſe of humility, of ſelf-government, 
and of that command of the paſſions which 
jubjects all our determinations to what the 


dignity, the honour, and the propriety. of 


our conduct, in the complicated affairs of 


life, require. In farther illuitration of this 


jubject, Mr Smith treats of the degrees of 


the different paſſions which are conſiſtent 


with propricty ; and ſhows, that it is al- 
ways indecent or decent to expreſs a paſſion 
lirungly, according as men are dupoſed or 


not diſpoſed to give it their ſympathy. For 


example, it is improper to expreſs any pal- 
tons which originate from a particular con- 
dition of the body; becauſe our neighbour, 


who is not in the ſame condition, cannot 


he ſuppoſed to ſympathize with them. To 


cry 
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cry out with bodily pain is unbecoming , 


becauſe the ſympathy of the ſpectator is 
greatly diſproportioned to the acuteneſs of 


the ſufferer” 0 feelings. 


When indulging the unſocial, rather hol 
tile, paſſions of hatred and reſentment, the 
ſpectators ſympathy is divided between the 


_ perſon who feels the paſſion, and the perſon 


who is its object: We are concerned for 


both, and our fear for what the one may 


ſuffer damps our reſentment for what the 
other has ſuffered.” From this circumſtance 


_ ariſe that imperfect manner by which we 
ſympathize with ſuch paſſions, and, when 


under their influence, the propricty of mo- 


derating their expreſſion to a greater degrec 


than any other emotions require. In all 
the ſocial and benevolent affections, the re- 


verſe takes place. The ſpectator's ſympa- 
thy with the perſon who feels them, coin- 


cides with the intereſt he takes in the per- 


ſon who is the object of them. This re- 


doubled ſympathy makes theſe affeCtions 
peculiarly agreeable and reſpectable. 


M; 
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Mr Smith next inquires how far the 


judgments of men, concerning the proprie- 
ty of human actions, are liable to be affected 
by the proſperous or adverſe circumſtances 
of the agent. On this ſubje&, he endea- 
vours to ſhew, that, when no envy exiſts, 
our DER to ſympathize with joy is 
much ſtronger than with that of ſorrow; 
and, of courſe, that we more readily re- 


ceive the approbation of mankind when 
we are in proſperity than when we are in 
adverſity. He derives the origin of amhi- 


tion, or the deſire of ſuperior rank, from 


the ſame principle. The great object of 
ambition is, to attain that degree of pre- 
eminence over his countrymen or fellow 


citizens, which places him in a conſpicuous 
view, aud, of courſe, excites general fym- 
pathy and attention, ald beſtows on him 
a dominion over the affeQions of other 


Men. 


After finiſhing the analyſis of our per— 
ception of propriety and impropriety, Mr 
Imith proceeds to examine our ſenſe of me- 
ait and demerit, which he derives from the 


1ame 
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ſame fource, not from our own POR, 


but from the characters of thofe with whom 
we have intercourſe. The terms propricty 
and impropriciy, as formerly remarked, are 


meant to exprels the ſuitableneſs or unſuita- 


bleneſs of the affection to the cauſe by which 
it is excited. The words merit and demerit 
always refer to the Hel which the affection 


has a tendency to produce. When the ten- 


dency of any aſſection is beneficial, the 
agent appears to be an object of reward; 


when it has an oppoſite tendency, he ap- 


pears to be deſerving of puniſhment. Gra- 
titude and reſentment are the chief princi- 
pics in human nature which ſtimulate us 
to reward and to punith, It muſt, however, 


be remarked, that we do not altogether 1yin- 


pathize with the gratitude of one man to 


another, tolely becaule the latter has been 


the cauſe of the former's good fortune, or 
ſacccſs, in any detirable object, unleſs that 
cauſe has proceeded from motives of which 
we entirely approve, The jame remark i» 
applicable to our ſenſe of demerit, Nr 


Smith infers, from theſe principles, that 
the only actions | which appear tg merit 1e- 


vard, 


ward, are thoſe which have a beneficial'ten- 
dency, and, at the fame time, derive their 


origin from benevolent motives; and the on- 


ly actions which ſeem to deſerve puniſhment 
are thoſe of a hurtful tendency, and pro- 


ceed from improper or ſiniſter motives. 


Theſe and ſimilar obſervations led Mr Smith 
to anticipate ſome inconſiderable parts of the 


ſecond principal diviſion of his work, by 


a brief inquiry concerning the origin of the 
ſenſe of juſtice as applicable to the conduct 
of individuals, as well as of the ſentiments 
of remorſe, and of ſelf.approbatiorn. 


By means of the principle of ſympathy, 


he endeavours to account for our ſenſe of 


juſtice, and every other moral ſentiment. 


When we attend ſolely to the feelings of 
our own minds, individual happineſs inter- 
eſts us more than that of all other human 
beings. But we are likewiſe conſcious, that, 


in this exceſſive preference, other men re- 


fuſe us their ſympathy, and that to them 


we appear only as part of the vulgar crowd, 


in whom we take little or no intereſt. 
Hence, if we wiſh to procure their appro- 
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bation and ſympathy, we ſhall find it ne- 
ceſſary to conſider our own happineſs, not 
in the light which it appears to ourſelves, 
but in that light in which it appears to the 
generality of mankind. If we receive an 
unprovoked injury, we know, from expe- 
rience, that ſociety will ſympathize with 
our reſentment ; but, if we hurt the feel- 
ings or intereſts of another perſon, merely 
| becauſe they ſtand in oppoſition to our own, ' 
we inſtantly perceive that ſociety will ſym- 
pathize with his reſentment, and that we 
{hall become the objects of general indig- 
nation and contempt. When we are led to 
neglect theſe conſiderations, by the violence 
of paſſion, and to act from motives purely 
ſelliſh, we naturally incur the puniſhment 
of remorſe, After our paſſion is gratified, 
we can no longer enter into the ſame mo- 
tives to which it gave riſe, We perceive 
it to have been improper; we regret the | 
eſiccts produced by it; we pity the ſuf— 
ferer whom we have injured ; and we feel 
ourſelves to be objects of general reſentment. 
Such, Mr Smith remarks, © is the na- 
ture of that ſentiment which 1s properly call- 
2d remor/e, It is made up of ſhame from the 
1 Tenſe 
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ſenſe of the impropriety of paſt conduct; 
of grief for the effects of it; and of the 
dread and terror of puniſhment. from the 
conſciouſneſs of the juſtly provoked reſent- 
ment of all rational creatures.“ 
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The contrary behaviour of a man who, 
from laudable motives, has performed a ge- = 
nerous action, excites the oppoſite ſenti- 

ment of conſcious. merit. 


Mr Smith finiſhes his Theory by ſhow- 
ing how we acquire the /enjc of” duty, by | 
applying to ourſelves the judgments we : 
had previouſly formed concerning the con- 
duct of other men. He begins with a 
well-known fact, that we are conſcious of 
merited praiſe or blame. He likewiſe in- 
forms us, that the great objeCt of a virtuous 
man is to act in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
a juſt approbation of thoſe with whom he 
is converſant, as well as with mankind in 
general, Though this circumſtance may 

ſeem to imply the exiſtence of a moral feel- 
ing independently of any external incite- 
ments, he maintains, that our moral ſenti- 
= e ments 
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ments have uniformly a reference to what 


are, or ought to be, the feelings of others, 


If it were poſſible, he remarks, that a man 

could arrive at maturity without having 
any communication with his own ſpecies, 
he would be equally unable to form any 
judgment of his own conduct, as of the 


beauty or deformity of his countenance. 


He allows, however, that there is a tribu- 
nal in our own minds, which judges of all 


our thoughts and actions, and frequently 


depreſſes us amidſt the applauſes, and ſup- 


ports us when labouring under the cenſures, 
of our ſpecies. When young and unex- 


perienced, we are apt to indulge the im- 


poſſible projeck of obtaining the approba- 


tion and even the affection of every perſon 
with whom we have any intercourſe. But 


ve ſoon diſcover the iinpoſſibility of attain- 


ing this deſirable end. Our conduct, though 
perfectly equitable, not unfrequently ſtands 
in oppoſition to the intereſts or inclinations 


of particular men, who are ſeldom ſo can- 


did as to acknowledge the propricty of our 


motives, or to perceive that this conduct, 
however diſagreeable to them, is perfeclly 


conſonant 
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conſonant to our preſent ſituation. To de- 
fend ourſelves againſt ſuch partial judg- 
ments, we erect a judge in our own breaſts, 
whoſe office it is to decide every queſtion 
that occurs between ourſelves and thoſe 
with whom we aſſociate in the affairs of 
life. To accompliſh this ſalutary end, we 
conceive an imaginary, but impartial ſpec- 
tator to be always preſent, and to witneſs 
all our actions; of courſe, we endeavour to 
act in a manner which we think will re- 
ceive the approbation of this ſuppoſed judge 
of our thoughts and of our conduct. 


Two motives induce us to ſelf-examina- 
tion. 1ſt, Before we reſolve to act; and, 2d, 
After we have acted. When about to act, the 
force and precipitancy of the prevailing paſ- 
hon does not allow us to conſider what men 
of candour are to think of our - conduct. 
After the action is performed, and the paſ- 
ſions which ſtimulated us to perform it 
have ſubſided, though we ſympathize with 
the ſentiments of the ſpectator much more 
coolly than before; it is, however, ſo irkſome 
to diſapprove of ourſelves, that we turn aſide 
ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances as might render our 
judgment unfavourable.—From this ſource 


is derived that ſelf-deceit which gives rife l 
to many miſchiefs and calamities in this aſ- 


toniſhing world. To guard againſt the de- 
luſions of ſelf-conceit, nature leads us, from 
daily obſervations on the conduct of others, 
to form general rules regarding what ac- 


tions are proper to be performed or avoid- 
ed. Some actions ſhock all our natural 


ſentiments. When we ſee other people at- 
fected in a ſimilar manner, our belief in the 
juſtneſs of our diſapprobation is confirmed. 
Hence we conclude, as a general rule, that 
certain actions are improper, becauſe they 


have a direct tendency to make us odious 


and contemptible. By reflection, however, 
we endeavour to fix this rule in our minds, 
with a view to correct the miſrepreſentations 


of ſelf- love. Men who indulge the feelings 


of anger and reſentment, if they were to 
obey the dictates of their paſſions, would 


conſider the deſtruction of their ſuppoſed 


enemies as a ſmall compenſation for a tri- 
vial injury. But their remarks on the con- 


duct of others have ſhewn them how un- 


reaſonable 
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reaſonable and horrid is ſuch ſanguinary 
revenge. Ideas and experiences of this kind 
eſtabliſh their authority, check the impe- 
tuoſity of paſſion, and correct the motives 
ſuggeſted by ſelf-love. According to Mr 
Smith, a regard to ſuch general laws. of 
morality conſtitutes what is denominated 


| the /en/e of duty. 


The whole of Mr Smith's doctrine is 
comprehended in the few following ſen- 
teuces:“ When we approve of any charac- 
ter or action, the ſentiments which we feel 
are derived from four different ſources. 
Firſt, We ſympathize with the motives of 
the agent. Secondly, We enter into the gra- 
titude of thoſe who receive the benefit of 
his actions. Thirdly, We obſerve that his 
conduct has been agreeable to the general 
rules by which thoſe two ſympathies gene- 
rally act. And, /a/fly, When we conſider 
ſuch actions as making a part of a fyſtem 
of behaviour which tends to promote the 
happineſs either of the individual or of ſo- 
cilety, they appear to derive a beauty from 
this utility, not. unlike that which we 
N | EF aſcribe 
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aſcribe to any well-contrived machine.“ 
Theſe different ſentiments, in Mr Smith's ef. 
timation, completely exhauſt the compound. 
ed ſyſtem of moral approbation. With re- 
yard to the nature of virtue, he thinks it 
always involves the idea of propriety, or of 
the ſuitableneſs of the affection to the ob- 
Jed by which it is excited, which ſuitable. 
neſs can only be determined by the ſympa- 
thy of impartial ſpectators with the motives 
of the agent. This account of virtue, how- 
ever, he acknowledges to be ſomewhat in- 
complete: Beſide propriety, actions of be- 
neficence poſſeſs another quality; for they 
not only obtain our approbation, but ſeem 
to merit recompenſe, and to create a ſupe- 
rior degree of eſteem, occaſioned by a dou- 
ble ſympathy, viz. with the motives of the 
agent, and with the gratitude of thoſe who 
are the objects of affection. According to 
this view, beneficence appears to Mr Smith 
ro be diſtinguithed from the cooller virtues 
of prudence, circumſpection, temperance, 
vigilance, conſtancy, and firmneſs, which 
always obtain our approbation, but excite 
no ideas of ſuperior merit, — 
fer J have 
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I have now given a ſhort account of Mr 


Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments; which 
is univerſally allowed to be a work of fin- 
gular invention and ingenuity. Though 
this theory may not receive the approba- 
tion of every moral ſpeculatiſt, the author 
has the undoubted merit of calling the at- 
tention of philoſophers to a view of human 
nature which, till this publication appeared, 
had almoſt entirely eſcaped their obſerva- 
tion. Of the found reaſoning exhibited in 
this theory, its perſpicuouſneſs and plauſt- 
bility afford ſufficient evidence; for, as re- 
marked by the author himſelf, no ſyſtem of 
morals can obtain a general aſſent unleſs ir 
makes near approaches to truth. But the 
merit of Mr Smith's performance is not li- 
mited to ſo narrow a compaſs. No work, 
perhaps, whether ancient or inodern, exhi- 
bits fo complete and ſo perſpicuous a pic- 
ture of. thoſe facts which regard our mo- 
ral perceptions, and which it is one great 
obje& of this ſcience to refer to general 
laws. The theoretical doctrines of the work 
are always interſperſed with the moſt ele- 
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vated and correct maxims regarding the 
practical conduct of human lite. 


To the ſecond edition of his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, Mr Smith ſubjoined a 
ſhort, but ingenious tract, to which he 
gives the title of Conſiderations concerning 
the jirſt Formation of Languages, and the 
afferent Genius of original and compounded 
Languages. 


In this tract, Mr Smith naturally ſuppo- 
ſes, that the denomination of particular ob- 
jects, or what are termed /ub/tantive nouns, 
was one of the firſt attempts towards the 
formation of language. A few ſavages, 
who had never had any intercourſe with 
other men, would ſoon begin to form a 
language, or to utter ſounds denoting par- 
ticular objects. Thoſe objects only with 
which they were molt immediately conneQ- 
ed would have particular names aſſigned 
to them. The cave which ſheltered them 
from the weather, the tree the fruit of 
which allayed their hunger, the fountain 
whoſe water extinguiſhed their thirſt, would 

be 


| 
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be denominated by the words cave, 7ree, 
fountain, or by other ſynonymous appella- 


tions. Theſe ſavages, after greater expe- 


rience had led them to obſerve other caves, 


trees, and fountains, would naturally call 


them by the fame names by which they 
had been accuſtomed to expreſs the ſimilar 
objects with which they were firſt acquaint- 
ed. The new objects had no peculiar 
names, but each of them reſembled exactly 
the other objects which had received appel- 
lations. Thoſe ſavages could never behold 
the new objects without recollecting the 
appearances of the old ones, as well as their 
names. Hence, when they wiſhed to point 
out any of the new ones, they would natu- 


rally expreſs the name of the correſpond- 


ent old one, the idea of which muſt have 
preſented itſelf in the moſt lively colours, 
In this manner words, which were originally 
the proper names of individual ſubſtances, 
would each of them become gradually the 
common name of a multitude. When child- 


ren are juſt beginning to ſpeak, they call 


every perſon who comes into the houſe 
their papa or mama ; and, of courle, apply 
a le + 
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to the whole ſpecies thoſe appellations which 


they had been taught to appropnate to two 
individuals only. * I have known a clown,” 


ſays Mr Smith, © who did not know the 


proper name of the river which ran by his 
own door. It was the river, he ſaid, and 
he never heard any other name for it. His 
experience, it ſeems, had not led him to 
obſerve any other river.“ The general 
word river, it would appear, was, in his 
acceptation, a proper name, denoting an 
individual object only. Mr Smith gives a 
number of ſimilar examples, which, in this 


ſummary view, it is unneceſſary to repeat. 


Mr Smith farther remarks, that this ap- 
plication of the name of an individual ob— 
Ject to a multitude, the reiemblances of 
which recall the idea of that individual, as 
well as of its name, has given riſe to the 
formation of thoſe claſſes which have long 
been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of ge- 
nera and fſpectcs, According to Mr Smith, 
„% What conſtitutes a ſpecies is merely a 


number of objects, bearing a certain degree 
of reſemblance to one another ; and, on 
thak 
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that account, denominated by a ſingle ap- 


pellation, which may be applied to ex- 


Fre any one of them.” 


When many viſible  objeAs had been in 


this manner arranged under proper genera 
and ſpecies, and diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ge- 
neral names, the greater part of that almoſt 
infinite number of individuals comprehend- 


ed under each genus could not poſſibly 


have peculiar names appropriated to every 
individual, Hence, whenever particular 


objects were to be pointed out, it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh them from the other ob- 
jects comprehended under the ſame gener- 


al name, either by its peculiar qualities, or 
by the peculiar relation in which it ſtood 
to other things. From theſe circumſtances 


necefſarily aroſe two claſſes of words, the 


one expreſſing quality and the other rela- 
tim. Adjective nouns are words which 
denote qualities, or are, to ule the language 
of the antient ſchoolmen, in concrete with 
lome particular ſubjeck. Thus the word 


green expreſſes a certain quality in the ob- 


je to which it is referred. Appellations 
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of this kind diſtinguiſh particular objects 
from others comprehended under the ſame 
generic word. For example, the words 
green tree diſtinguiſh a particular tree 
from others that are blaſted or withered. 


In the ſame manner, prepoſitions are words 
which expreſs relation in concrete with a 
co- relative object. Thus the prepolitions 
of, to, for, with, by, above, below, fc. de- 
note a certain relation which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the objects expreſſed by the words 
between which any prepoſition is placed. 
Words of this kind diſtinguiſh particular 
objects from others belonging to the ſame 
ſpecies, when theſe objects cannot, with 
equal propriety, be characteriſed by any 
qualities peculiar to them. For example, 
when we lay, the green tree of the meadow, 
we ſingle out a particular tree, not by the 


quality only which belongs to it, but like- 
wiſe by the relation in which it ſtands to 
another object. As neither relation nor 
quality can have any exiſtence in abſtract, 
or as ſeparated from the ſubſtances they 
qualify, or to which they have a relation, 
we | 
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we muſt ſuppoſe that the words hy which 
they are denoted, when conſidered in con- 
crete, were more early invented than thoſe 
which expreſs them in abſtract, a form in 
which we never could ſee them. The 
words green and blue would be ſooner in- 
vented than thoſe of greeneſs and blueneſs, i 
and the words above and below than thoſe 0 
of ſuperiority and inferiority. The inven- Wil 
tion of words of this latter kind re- vi 
quires a greater effort of abſtraQion than to _— 
invent thoſe of the former : Hence, it is = 
probable that ſuch abſtract terms would be — ol j 
of much later inſtitution. Their etymolo- . mm 
gies, accordingly, ſhow that, in general, on 1 
they are ſo; for moſt of them are, derived nn 
from thoſe which are concrete. | 
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Though the invention, however, of ad- 
jective nouns be more natural and eaſy than = 3 
that of the abſtract nouns ſubſtantive de- 1 =. 
rived from them, it would, notwithſtand- 
ing, require a conſiderable degree of ab- 
ſtraction and generalization, Thoſe men 
who invented the words green, blue, red, 
and the other names of colours, muſt have 
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compared a great number of objects, mark- 


ed their reſemblances and diſhmilitudes 


with regard to the quality of colour, and 
arranged them into different claſſes and 
kinds, according to thoſe reſemblances and 
diſſimilitudes. Adjectives are general, and, 
in ſome meaſure, abſtract words, and pre- 
ſuppoſe the, ideas of a particular ſpecies or 
arrangement of objects, to each of which 
it may with propriety be equally applied. 


The word green could not have been the 


original appellation of an individual, and 


afterwards become the name of a ſpecies. 


Green does not denote the name of a par- 


ticular ſubſtance; but a quality peculiar to 
a ſubſtance. This appellation mult, chere— 


fore, have been a general denomination 


equally applicable to any ſubſtance poſſeſſed 
of the fame quality. He who tirſt dil- 


tinguiſhed an object by the epithet green, 
muſt have remarked other objects which 
were not green, and accordingly ſeparated 


them by this appellation, Hence the in- 
ſtitution of this name ſuppoles compariton, 
and likewiſe a degree of abſtraction, The 
perſon who invented the adjeQive green 
mylt 
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muſt have diſtinguiſhed the quality from 
the object to which it adhered: The men- 
tal operations of claſſing, of compariſon, 
and of abſtraction, muſt have been uſed, 
even before the names of colours, which 
are the leaſt metaphyſical of all nouns ad- 
jective. From this reaſoning, Mr Smith 
infers, that, when languages were beginning 
to be formed, adjective nouns would not 
be the words of the moſt early invention. 


We have another mode of expreſſing the 
qualities of different ſubſtances. It requires 
neither abſtraction, nor any conceived ſe- 
paration of the quality from the ſubject, 
and it ſeems to be more natural than the in- 
vention of nouns adjective, and which could 
hardly fail, in the firſt formation of lan- 
guage, to be thought of before them. This 
mode or expedient was the making ſome 
variations upon the nouns ſubſtantive them- 
ſelves, according to the different qualities 
with which they are endowed. Thus, for 
example, in many languages, the qualities 
of ſexes and of the total want of ſex, are 
expreſſed by difterent terminations in the 
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nouns ſabſtantive ; as, in Latin, /upus, lu- 
fa ; equus, equa ; juvencus, juvenca; &c. 
denote the qualities of males and females to 
which thoſe animals belong, without the ne- 
ceſſity of employing any adjectives. But the 
words forum, pratum, plauſtrum, by their pe- 
culiar terminations, denote the total abſence 
of ſex in the {ſubſtances to which they are ap- 
plied. In all the antient languages, by means 
of the maſculine, feminine, and neuter 
genders, the moſt important of all diſtinc- 
tions, that of ſubſtances into animated and 
inantmated, and that of animals into males 
and females, have been ſufficiently charac- 
teriſed without the affiſtance ot adjectives. 


Nouns ſubſtantive could not poſſib! ly, 
however, without loſing entirely their ori— 
ginal form, admit of ſo many variations as 
were ſufficient to expreſs that immenſe va- 
riety of qualities, by which, upon different 
occaſions, it might be neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh them. Hence, though the different 
formation of nouns ſubſtantive might, tor 
ſome time, anticipate the neceſſity of in- 
hte” Venting. 
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venting nouns adjective; yet this neceſſity 
could never be totally foreſtalled. . When 
nouns adjective were invented, it was natu- 
ral to form them with ſome ſimilarity to the 
tubſtantives to which they were to ſerve as 


- qualifications or epithets. Men would be 


led to give the ſame terminations with the 
ſubſtances to which they were firſt applied, 
and, from that love of fimilar ſounds, which 


is the origin of analogy in all languages, 
they would be led to vary the termination 


of the ſame adjective, according as they ap- 


plied it to a maſculine, to a feminine, or 
to a neutral ſubſtantive, Hence, they 
would fay, magnus lupus, magna lupa, mag- 


num pratum, when they meant to denote a 


great he-wolf, a great fhe-wolf, a great 


meadow. Theſe variations in the termina— 
tions of adjective nouns, correſponding to 
the genders of ſubſtantives, which take 
place in all antient languages, ſeem to have 
been introduced chiefly for the ſake of a 


certain ſimilarity of ſound, or of rhyme, 
which is always agreeable to the human 


ear, Gender cannot properly belong to an 


adjective noun, the ſignification H nien 
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is uniformly 'the ſame, to whatever ſub- 
ſtantives it may be applied. When we ſay, 


4 great man, a great woman, the epithet 


great has exactly the ſame meaning in both 
inſtances, and the difference of fex in the 
ſubſtantives to which we apply it makes not 
the ſmalleſt difference in its ſignification. In 
the ſame manner, magnus, magna, magnum, 
are words which expreſs the very ſame qua- 
lity, and the change of termination is ac- 
companied with no variation in the mean- 
ing. Gender and ſex are qualities which 


belong to fubſtances alone. No quality, 


when conſidered in concrete, can poſſibly 
be the ſubject of any other quality. Hence, 
no adjective can qualify another adjective. 


A great good man, implies a man who is 


both great and good. In this inftance, both 


adjectives qualify the ſubſtantive, but they 


do not qualify each other. On the other 

hand, when we ſay, the great goodneſs ofa 
man, the appellation goodnr/s denotes a qua- 
lity conſidered in abſtract, which may itſelf 
be the ſubject of other qualities, and is, 


therefore, capable of being qualified by the 


word great. 


if 
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If the invention of adjective nouns was 
ſo difficult, that of prepoſitions would be ſtill 
more difficult. Every prepoſition, as for- 
merly remarked, denotes ſome relation in 
conerete with a related object. For exam- 
ple, the prepoſition above points out the 
relation of ſuperiority, not in abſtract, but 
in concrete with ſome co-relative object. 
In the phraſe, tbe tree above the cave, the 
word above expreſſes a certain relation be- 
tween the tree and the cave, and it marks 
this relation in concrete with the co- relative 
object, the cave. In order to complete the 
ſenſe, a prepoſition requires ſome other 
word to come after it. Hence the inven- 
tion of ſuch words would require a Kill 
greater effort of abſtraction and general- ' 
lization than that of adjective nouns. 1. A 
relation is a more metaphyſical object than 
a quality. Qualities are generally objects 
of our external ſenſes; but relations never 
are. Hence, the one claſs of objects are 
much more eaſily comprehended than the 
other. 2. Prepoſitions denote relations only. 
Before men, however, could invent words 
which ſignified relations andy they muſt 


have 
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have been able, in ſome degree, to have 


contemplated this relation abſtractedly from 
the objeAs related ; for the idea of thoſe 
objeas does not, in any manner, enter into 


the meaning of the prepolitions. To in- 


vent words of this kind, therefore, required 
a great degree of abſtraction. 3. A prepo- 
ſition is a general word, which may be ap- 


plied to denote any ſimilar relations. He 


who invented the word above, muſt not 


only have perceived the relation of /uperic- 


rity, among different objects, but diftin- 


guiſhed this relation irom many others, 


ſuch as, from the relation of inferiority, ex- 


preſſed by the word below, from that of 
 Juxta-poſition, denoted by the word befide, 
| &c, Hence, whatever difficulties attended 


the invention of nouns adjective, many 


more muſt have embarraſſed that of prepo- 
ſitions. In the firſt formation of langua- 


ges, therefore, if man, for ſome time, did 
not perceive the neceſſity of adjective nouns, 


by varying the terminations of the names 
of ſubſtances, they would much more ſind 
themſelves diſpoſed to evade, by ſome 
fimilar contrivance, the ſtill more dith- 


cult 
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cult invention of prepoſitions. In the an- 
tient languages, the different caſes of nouns 
were preciſely the ſame ſpecies of contriv- 
ance. In Greek and Latin, the genitive 
and dative caſes ſupply the place of prepo- 
fitions. For example, frudus arborts, the 
fruit of a tree; ſacer Herculi, ſacred to Her- 
cules, Here the variations made in the 
co-relative words, arbor and Hercules, ex- 
preſs the ame relations which, in Engliſh, 
are denoted by the prepoſitions of and t. 


The number of caſes varies in different 
languages. In the Greek there are five, 
and, in the Latin, fix. It is not unworthy 
of remark, that thoſe prepoſitions, which, 
in modern languages, ſupply the place of 
the antient caſes of nouns, are, of all others, 
the moſt general and abſtract, and, of courſe, 
would be the laſt invented. The prepoſi- 
tions above, beiow, and ſimilar ones, denote 
none of thole relations which, in the an- 


tient languages, were expreſſed by caſes. 


But the prepoſition of, denotes the ſame re- 
lation, which, in theſe languages, is expreſ- 
ſed by the genitive caſe, Of denotes rela- 

- tion 
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tion in general. It marks, that the noun 

ſubſtantive, which goes before it, is related 
=: do that which comes after it, without aſcer- 
BY taining, as is done by the prepoſition above, 
the peculiar nature of that relation. Hence, 

we often apply it to expreſs oppoſite rela- 

tions ; becauſe the moſt oppoſite relations 

agree ſo far that each of them comprehends 

in it the general idea or nature of a relation. 

We can ſay, for example, the father of the 

fon, or the ſon of the father; the fir-trees of 

the foreſt, or the foreſt of the fir-trees. Here 

it is evident, that the relation in which the 

father ſtands to the ſon, is directly oppoſite 

to that in which the ſon ſtands to the fi- 

ther ; and that in which the parts ſtand to 

the whole, is likewiſe oppoſite to that in 

which the whole ſtands to the parts. How- 

ever, the word of denotes all thoſe relations, 

becauſe it denotes not, in itſelf, any parti- 

cular relation, but relation in general only. 


After his ingenious remarks on the pre- 
poſition / Mr Smith proceeds, and endea- 
yours to ſhow, that what he had ſaid con- 
cerning that prepoſition was, in ſome mes 

ſure, 
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ſure, equally applicable to the prepoſitions 
to, for, with, by, and to every other prepo- 


ſition employed, in modern languages, to 
ſupply the place of the antient caſes, or 
flections of nouns; though none of theſe 


latter is ſo abſtract and general as of: The 


prepoſitions above, below, near, within, with- 
out, againſt, Ic. are much more rarely uſed, 
in modern languages, than the prepoſitions 


of, to, for, with, from, by. A prepoſition 
of the former kind will not twice occur in 
the ſame page; but we can hardly compole 


a iingle ſentence without emploping one 
or two of the latter, 


Even in the earlieſt ſtages of ſociety, men 
muſt have had frequent occaſion of men- 
tioning multitudes as well as ſingle ob- 
jects; it was, therefore, neceſſary that they 


mould have ſome mode of conveying. the 


idea of number to each other. Number 


may be expreſſed either by ſingle words 


which intimate numbers in general, as many, 
more, Ac. or by a variation upon the words 
which expreſs the objects numbered. In 
dhe firſt formation of languages, maukind, 
Ir 1 -Mt 
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it is probable, would have recourſe to this 
laſt expedient. They would naturally make 
a diſtinction when they talked of a ſingle, 
and when they intimated a multitude of 
objects, not by metaphyſical adjectives, ſuch 
as the Engliſh a, an, many, but by a change 
on the termination of the word which de- 
noted the objects numbered. From this 
ſource, in all the antient languages, origi- 
nated the ſingular and plural numbers; and 
the ſame diſtinction is likewiſe obſerved in 
moſt modern languages, All primitive and 
unmixed languages ſeem to have a dual, as | 
well as a plural number, as the Greek, the 
Hebrew, the Gothic, and many others. In 
the rude commencement of ſociety, one, 
doo, and more, would, perhaps, for ſome 
| time, be all the numeral diſtinctions which 
mankind had occaſion to uſe. They would 
perceive that it was more natural, as well 
as more eaſy, to expreſs theſe by certain 
variations upon the nouns ſubſtantive, than 
by iuch abſtract and general terms, as one, 
| tao, three, four, &c. Theſe and fimilar 
words, which ſubſiſt i in all languages with 
which we are acquainted, though cuſtom 
has 
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has rendered them familiar, expreſs, per- 
haps, the moſt ſubtile abſtractions which 
the human mind is capable of forming. 
For example, let any man conſider what is 
meant by the word three, which ſignifies 
neither three men, nor three horſes, nor 
three ſhillings, nor three pence, but rec 
in general, a term equally applicable to any 
object, or being, which admits of number. 


As the ſame relations which ſubſiſt be- 
tween ſingle, may likewiſe ſubſiſt between 
numerous objects, it is evident, that a ne- 
ceſſity would be perceived for employing 
the ſame number of caſes both in the dual 
and plural, as in the ſingular numbers. 
From this ſource aroſe, in the antient lan- 
guages, the intricacy and complexneſs of 
the declenſions. In the Greek language, 
there are five caſes in each of the three 
numbers. The nouns adjective varied in 
their terminations according to the gender 
of the ſubſtantives to which they were ap- 
plied, as well as to the caſe and number. 
Hence, in the Greek, every noun adjective, 
aaving three genders, and three numbers, 
and 
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and five caſes in each number, may be con- 
ſidered as having five and forty vanations. 
The firſt framers of language ſeem to have 
varied the termination of the adjective, ac- 


cording to the number and caſe of the ſub- 


ſtantive, for the ſame reaſon which induced 
them to vary it according to the gender, 
namely, the love of analogy, and of a re- 


gularity of ſound, Notwithſtanding adjec- 


tives vary their terminations, according to 


caſes, numbers, and genders, yet their mean- 


ing is always the fame.— Magnus dir, mog- 


m ut, magnorum virorum ; a great man, of 


a great man, of” great men, In theſe and 


ſimilar expreſſions, the words agnus, may- 


ni, magnorum, and likewiſe the Engliſh word 


great, have preciſely the fame import, though 


the ſubſtances to which they may be applicd 


are as numerous as the objects which nature 


- preſents to our contemplation. 


If the aeclenſrons of antient languages ars 
complex, much more fo are the COnjug alias 
of their verbs. The complexneſs of the 
former originates from the ſame principle 
with that of the latter, vis. the difficulty 


OP 
Of 


— =, 
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of inventing, in the firſt formation of lan- 
guages, general and abſtract terms. Verbs, 
it is evident, muſt have been coeval with 
the firſt attempts towards the formation of 
any language. No affirmation can be made, 
either approving or condemning, &c. with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome verb. Imperſonal 
verbs, which expreſs a complete event or 


fact by a ſingle word, would probably be 


the firſt invented ſpecies of verbs. Putt, i: 


rains; nmgt, it nos; onat, it thunders; 


lurbatur, there is a confuſion, &c. each of 
them expreſs a complete affirmation, the 
whole of an event, with that ſimplicity and 
unity with which our minds conceive it in 
nature. The phraſes, on the contrary, Alex- 
ander ambulat, Alexander walks; Petrus ſe- 
del, Peter ſits, divide, in tome meaſure, the 
event into two parts, the perſon or ſubject, 


and the attribute-or matter of fact affirmed 


concerning that ſubject. In nature, how- 
ever, the idea of Alexander walking, is as 


perfectly one ſimple conception as that of 


Alexander not walking. Hence, the divi- 
lon of this event into two parts is purely 
artificial, and an effęd of the imperfection 


of 
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of language, which, on this as well as 
many other occaſions, ſupplies, by ſeveral 
words, the want of one, which might ex- 
preſs the whole matter of fact that was in- 
tended to be affirmed. There 1s obviouſly 


much more ſimplicity in the natural ex- 


preſſion, pluit, than in the artificial ones, 
imber decidit, the rain falls; or, tempeſias 
eft pluvia, the weather is rainy. In the two 
laſt examples, the ſimple event is ſplit, the 
firſt into two, and the ſecond into three 
parts. In both, the event is denoted by a 
- grammatical circumlocution, and the ſigni- 
fication is derived from a metaphyſical ana- 
lyſis of the component parts of the idea ex- 
preſſed by the word p/uit. Hence, the firſt 
verbs, and, perhaps, even the ſirſt words, 
employed in the formation of every original 
language, would probably be imperſonal 
verbs. In the Hebrew language, the radi- 
cal words, from which the others derive 
their origin, are all imperſonal verbs. 


It is not difficult to conceive how, in the 
natural progreſs of language, ſuch imper- 
ſonal verbs ſhould be converted into per- 
ſonal 


ſonal. The word venit, it comes, for in- 


tance, was originally an imperſonal verb. 
It then did not, as at preſent, denote the 
coming of ſomething in general, but the 
| coming of a particular object, as the Lion, 


may be ſuppoſed, when they ſaw this fero- 
cious animal approaching, to have called out 


Hence, this word, at that period, expreſſed 
a complete event, without the aid of any 


begun to aſſign names to particular ſubſtan- 
ces, if they obſerved the approach of any 


join the name of that object to the word 


ſignify the approach of any terrible object 
whatever. Having become more general 
e in its ſignification, it could no longer re- 
preſent any particular event without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a noun ſubſtantive, to determine 


r- 
r- 


The firſt ſavage inventors of a language 
to each other, vent, that is, the lion comes. 


other. When theſe ſavages had afterwards 


other terrible object, they would naturally 


venit, and cry out, vent urſus, venit lupus. 
In proceſs of time, venit would come to 


its preciſe meaning. In this ſtate of things, 
it had already become a perſonal, inſtead of 
an imperſonal, verb. In the farther progreſs 


of 
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of ſociety, we may eaſily coneeive how thiy 
verb might grow ftill- more general in its 
ſignification, | and come to denote, as at pre- 
ſent, the approach of any object whatever, 
without regard to the . of n 'bad, 
or indifferent. | 


In a ſimilar manner, it is probable, that 
moſt verbs have become perſonz}, and that 
men have, by ſlow degrees, learned to ſplit 
almoſt every event into a great number of 
metaphyſical diviſions, which are expreſſed 
by the different parts of ſpeech, variouſly 
combined in the members of every Phraſe 
and ſentence. The ſame kind of progrel; 
ſeems to have taken place in the art of ſpeak- 
ing as in that of writing. When men furt 
attempted to exprels their ideas by writing, 
every character, or rather picture, repre- 
fented an entire word, and, in ſome cales, a 
whole ſentiment. The number of words, 
however, being immenſe, the memory be- 
came quite overloaded with the multitude 
of characters which it found neceſſary to 
be retained. Hence neceſſity obliged them to 
divide words into their elements and to in- 
vent 


1 


vent characters which ſhould repreſent, not 
the words themſelves, but the elements of 
which they were compoſed. It was a conſe- 
quence of this invention, that every word 
came to be delineated, not by a ſingle cha- 
racter, but by a number ; and the expret- 
fon of it in writing became more intricate 
and complex than by the former method. 
Though particular words, however, were, 


in this manner, repreſented by a greater 


number of characters, the whole language 


was delineated by a much ſmaller; for it 
was diſcovered, that about twenty-four let- 


ters were ſufficient to ſupply the place of 
that immenſe multitude of characters which 
were formerly requiſite. 


As the event, or matter of fact, expreſ- 
fed by a verb, may be athrmed either of 
the perſon who ſpeaks, or of the perſon 
who 1s ſpoken to, as well as of ſome third 
perſon or object, it was neceſſary to invent 


method of expreſſing theſe two relations 
of the event. This is commonly done, in 
the Engliſh language, by affixing perſonal 


pronouns to the general word which de- 
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notes the event affirmed: I came, you came, 
he or it came. In theſe phraſes, the event 
of having come is, in the firſt, affirmed of | 
the ſpeaker; in the ſecond, of the perſon 
ipoken to; in the third, of ſome other per- 
ſon, or object. It is probable, that the 
firſt formers of language might have pro- 
ceeded in a fimilar manner, and, by pre. 
fixing the two firſt perſonal pronouns to the 
ſame termination- of the verb which denot- 
ed the third perſon fingular, might have 
faid, ego vent, tu venit, as well as ille or il. 
lud venit, And they certainly would have 
done fo, if, when they firſt found it ne- 
ceſſary to expreſs relations of the verb, 
their language had ſuch words as ego and ?u, 
It is extremely improbable, however, that, 
in this language, any ſuch words ſhould 
exiſt, Both of them, though rendered fi- 
miliar by habit, expreſs ideas of an extreme- 
ly metaphyſical and abſtract nature. J, for 
example, is a word of a very peculiar kind. 
Whatever being is endowed with the facul- 
ty of ſpeech may denote itſelf by this per- 
{onal pronoun. Hence / is a general word, 
and capable of being predicated of an im- 
menle 
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menſe variety of objects. It differs, how- 
ever, from all other general words; for the 
objects of which it may be predicated do not 
form any particular or diſtinct ſpecies of ob- 
jets. Like the word man, I does not de- 
note a peculiar claſs of objects ſeparated 
from all others. It is fo far from being the 
name of a ſpecies, that, whenever the word 
is employed, it uniformly denotes a diſtinct 
individual, the particular perſon who then 


ſpeaks. 
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Perſonal pronouns, it is well known, are 
among the laſt words which children learn 

to uſe. Speaking of itſelf, a child ſays, 

Billy walks, Billy fits, inſtead of 7 walk, 7 
fit. Hence, in the beginning of language, 

mankind ſeem to have neglected the inven- 

tion of the more abſtra& prepoſitions, and 

to have expreſſed the ſame relations by va- 

rying the terminations of the co-relative 

terms, They would likewiſe naturally at- 

tempt to evade the neceſſity of thoſe more 

abſtract pronouns by varying the termina- 

tions of their verbs, according as the events 

which they expreſſed were intended to be 

aſſirmed 
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affirmed of the ſirſt, ſecond, or third perſon, 
Accordinely this ſeems to have been the uni. 
verſal practice in all the antient languages. 
In Latin, ven, veniſi, veuit, denote, with 
out any addition, the different events ex- 
preſſed by the Engliſh phraſes, I came, you 
came, he, or it came. For the ſame reaſon, 
the termination of the verb would be va— 
ried, according as the event was intended 
to be affirmed of the firſt, ſecond, or third 
perſons plural; and what is expreſffed by 

the Engliſh phraſes, e came, ye came, they 

came, would be denoted by the Latin words, 
venimus, veni/lts, venernat. | Thoſe primi- 
tive languages, too, which, on account of 
the diſiculty of inventing numeral names, 
had introduced a dual, as well as a plural 
number, into the declenſtion of their ſuh- 
ſtantive nouns, would, it is probable, ob- 
ſerve the fame practice in the conjugation 
of their verbs. Thus, in all thoſe original 
languages, it was to be expected, that we 
might find fix, if not eiglit or nine, variz- 
tions in the termination of every verb, ac- 


cording as the event which it denoted was 
intended to be aflirmed of the firft, ſecond, 


on 
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or third perſons ſingular, dual, or plural. 
Again, thoſe variations being repeated, along 
with others, through all its different tenſes, 
moods, and voices, muſt, of courſe, have 
rendered their conjugations 401 more intri- 
cate and campen chan eee 105 

Jie this > Gaple Raten the languag e of; any 
country would probably have always re- 
mained, had it not been rendered more 


complex by the intermixture of other laa- 


guages, occationed by the accidental com- 


ure at different nations by means of. 


war, emigration, and other circumſtances. 
But when two nations, from whate ever cau- 
ies, were mixed with one another, the ſtate 
of language in each would ſoon undergo 
conſiderable alterations. in order to make 


themſelves intelligible: to thote with whom 


they were obliged, to converie, each of the 
two blended nations would be under the 
neceſſity ol learning the language of the 
ether, | Hence individuals, in Icarning the 
new language, not by itudying its ſirſt prin- 


ciples, but from What they heard in conver- 


ſation, \ Would! VE extremely perpla ve by the 


intricac C | 
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Intricacy of its declenſions and conjugation, 
They would, therefore, endeavour to ſup. 
ply their 1gnorance of theſe by every. means 
which the language afforded them, They 
would naturally ſupply their ignorance of 
the declenſions by employing prepoſitions. 
A Lombard, when attempting to ipeak La- 
tin, and wiſhing to expreſs that ſuch a man 
was a citizen of, or a benefactor 10, Rome, 
if he was unacquainted with the geni- 
tive and dative caſes of the word Roma, 
would naturally ſupply that defect by pre- 
fixing the prepoſitions ad and de to the no- 
minative. Hence, inſtead of Romae, he 
would ſay, ad Roma and de Roma. Ac. 
cordingly, al Roma and di Roma, is the 
mode by which the modern Italians, who 
are the deſcendants of the antient Lombard; 
and Romans, expreſs this and ſimilar rela- 
tions. In this manner, prepolitions ſeem 
to have been introduced in the room of the 
antient declenſions. The ſame change has 
been produced in the Greek language ſince 
the conqueſt of Conflantinople by the Turks. 
'The words are nearly the ſame as former. 
Iy ; but the grammar 1s cntirely altered, by 


ſubſtituting 
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ſubſtituting prepoſitions in the place of the 
antient declenſions. This change unqueſ- 

tionably ſimplifies the language, both with 

regard to rudiments and principle. Inſtead 

of a great variety of declenſions, it ſubſti- 

tutes one univerſal declenſion, which is the 
ſame in every word, whatever be its termis 

nation, gender, or number. 
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| By a ſimilar contrivance, men were en- 
abled, in the circumſtances above-mention- 
ed, to obviate the intricacies of conjugations, 
In every language, there is a particular verb, 
called a ſubſlantive verb, In Latin, it is 
ſum ; in Engliſh, I am, &c. By this verb, 
not only the exi/tence of any particular 
event, but exiſtence in general, is denoted. 
It is, therefore, the moſt abſtract of all verbs. 
When, however, it was invented, as it had 
all the tenſes and moods of other verbs, by 
being joined with the paſſive, it was capa- 
ble of ſupplying the whole paſſive voice, 

and of rendering this part of their cop juga- 
tions as {imple and uniform, as the uſe of 
prepoſitions had rendered their declenſions. 
A Lombard, who wiſhed to fav, Jam loved, 
a but 
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but could not. reegiecd the word anor; no. 
turally ſupplied his ignorance, or, want of 


memory, by laying ego fm anmaius., Io 7 30 
ameto, is the preſent. Italian expreio n, 


which corr eſponds exactly with. the above 
Eng} ih: phraſe. Another, verbis hikewit 
common to all languages, and. is diſting uiſh- 


ed by the appellation of the pfzfioe der. 
In Latin, it is Zabco; in Engliſh, I Have. 


When this verb, which is allo very abſtract 
and mctaphyſical, was invented, its applica- 
tion to the pallve participle ſupplied a great 
. part of the adive voice, in the ſame manner 
as the ſubilantive verb ſupplied the whole 


of the paſſive. A Lombard, when he want- 
ed.10 ſay, 1 bad lot cd, but. could not recol- 


Jeck the v ord auaducram, would naturally 


ſupply. its place! by laying, £90 babebanm Aa- 


tun, or, ego habit amatuin ; bo, auevd amo, 


wr, {o bby amats, are, at preſent, in the 


Italian language, corraſpond dent expreſiꝛon. 


Ihus, by the iatermisture of different na- 
11018, the COMugations, by the afliſtance ol 
auxiliary verbs, made a near. approach 10 
ihe uno rally. and luplicity of the declen- 
ons. 

Ihe 
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The Greek is; in a great meaſure, a ſim- 
ple, unmixed language; and was conſtruct- 
ed from the primitive Jargon of the antient 
Hellenians and Pelaſgians, from whom the 
Greek nation is ſaid to have been deſcend- 
ed. In the Greek language, all the words 
are derived from about three hundred pri- 

mitives; a certain evidence, that the Greeks 
formed their language almoſt entirely among 
themſelves; and that, when they required 


the uſe of a new word, they did not, like 


the moderns, borrow it from other lan- 
guages, but formed it by compoſition, or 
derivation from ſome other word; or words, 
in their own. Hence, the declenſions and 
conjugations of the Greek are much more 
complex than thoſe of any other European 
language. The Latin is compounded of 
the Greek and antient Tuſcan languages. 
Its declenſions and conjugations are, of 
courſe, much leſs. complicated than thoſe of 


the Greek. It never adopted the dual num- 


ber. They have no optative mood, and 
one future only. They have no aoriſt diſ- 


tin&t from the preterite- perfect; they have 


no middle voice, and even many of their 


L 1 tenſes 
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tenſes in the paſſive voice are aſſiſted or 
produced, in the ſame manner as in modern 
languages, by joining the ſubſtantive verb 
to the paſſive participle. In the Latin, the 
number of infinitives and participles, in both ' 
voices, is much fewer than in the Greek. 


Both the Italian and French languages 
are compounded, the former of the Latin 
and that of the antient Franks, the latter of 
the Latin and the language of the antient 
 Lombards. Both the French and Italian 
languages, therefore, are more complex in 
their compoſition than the Latin, and they 
are, confequently, more ſimple in their de- 
clenſions and conjugations. In their de- 
clenfions, both of them have totally loſt 
their caſes. With regard to verbs, both of 
them have likewiſe loſt the whole paſlive, 
as well as part of the active voices. The 
want of the paſhve voice is ſupplied by 
joining the ſubſtantive verb to the paſſive 
participle. They, in the fame manner, 
make out part of the active voice, by the 
aſſiſtance of the participle . and the 


Fee ve verb. 
The 
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The Engliſh is compoſed of the French 
and the antient Saxon languages. The 
French was tranſported to Britain by the 


Norman conqueſt, and continued, till the 


days of Edward III. to be the only language 
of the law, as well as the chief one of the 
court. The Engliſh, compounded as above, 


continues now to be the common language 


ol the great bulk of the Britiſh nation. 


1 In ſome Parts of a Wales, however, and 


in many parts of the North of Scotland, 


and of the Hebrides, the Celtic is ſtill the 


general language of thoſe diſtricts. It ap- 


pears, to be ſomewhat ſingular, that Mr 
Smith, in his ingenious tract upon e for- 
mation of” languages, ſhould have taken no 


notice, of the Celtic or Gaelic Janguage, ; 


though the Engliſh, the Scots, the Irich, 
and many other languages of the continent 
of Europe, as well as that of Alia, are deep- 


Ih tinckured with the Celtic. I belicve, he 
knew little or nothing of it; and, perhaps, 


for that reaſon, he declined entering upon 
a ſubject of which he had no proper know- 


ledge. Stil, however, he might, with the 


gr eateſt 
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greateſt eaſe, have had abundant informa. 
tion from many gentlemen-of ability and 
learning, who had been born in theſe diſ- 
tricts; and underſtood the language thorough- 
ly. I mention this circumſtance with 
regret; becauſe, from the known ingenuity 
of Mr Smith, much information was to be 
expected: | Nay, if he had turned his views 
a little. that way, it might, perhaps, have 
given a very different caſt to his elaborate 
treatiſe on languages. But, to return to the 
analyſis. 


The Engliſh language is more complex 
in its compoſition than the Italian or the 
French; and, of courſe, its declenſions and 
conjugations are more ſimple. The two 
latter languages retain partially, at leaft, the 
diſtinction of genders ;-and their adjectives 
vary in termination, when applied to a 

maſculine or a feminine ſubſtantive. But, 
in the Engliſh language, no ſuch' diſtinction 
exiſts; for the termination of the adjectives 
admit of no variation, to whatever ſubſtances 
they are applied. Both the French and 

Italian languages have the remains of a con- 
. jugation; 


| 


jugation z and thofe tenſes of the active 
voice, which cannot be expreffed by the 
junction tif the poſſeflive verb to the Parti- 
ciple paffive, as well as many of theſe which 
can, are marked by varying the termination 
of the principal verb. But; in che Engliſh, 


all thoſe” other tenſes are ſupplied by other 
auxiliary verbs; ſo that, in this language, 


there is hardly the veſtige of a conjugation. 
All the varieties of termination, which moſt. 
part of Engliſh verbs admit of, are, I love, 
loved, loving. The modifications of mean- 
ing, which cannot be denoted by any of 


theſe three terminations, muſt be aſcertain- 


ed by auxiliary verbs. The defects of the 
French and Italian conjugations are ſupplied | 
by two auxiliary verbs: But, it requires 
more than ſix to ſupply thoſe of the Eng- 


liſh, which, beſide the ſubſtantive and poſ- 
ſeſſive verbs, employs'do, did; will, would ; 


can, could; may; might. It is in this man- 

ner that language, in proportion as it grows 
more complex in its compoſition, becomes 
more ſimple in its ee and n | 


_ 


By 
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By this ſimplification, however, lan. 
guages are rendered more. prolix, ſeveral 
words being now neceflary to denote what 
formerly could have been expreſſed by : 
ſingle word. Thus, Dei and Deo, in the 
Latin, ſufficiently ſhow, without any ad- 
dition, the relation the object ſignified has 
to the objects expreſſed by the other word 
in the ſentence. But, to expreſs the ſame 
relation in Engliſh, and in other modern 
languages, recourſe muſt be had to, at leaſt, 
two words, as of God, to God. Hence, 
with regard to the modern languages, the 
declenſions are more prolix than they are 
in the antient. In the conjugations, the 
difference is ſtill greater. What a Roman 
expreſſed by a ſingle word, as amaviſſm 
an Engliſhman is obliged to employ four 
different words, { ſhould have loved. This 
prolixneſs, it is obvious, muſt enervate the 
eloquence of all modern languages. By the 
ſimplification of the principles of languages, 
they are rendered leſs agreeable to the ear, 

In the Greek and Latin, the: variety of ter- 
mination in their declenſions and conjuga- 
tions beſhows on them a ſweetneſs and va- 

| riety 
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nety of which modern languages are totally 
deprived. In ſweetneſs, the Italian may, 
perhaps, be ſuperior to the Latin, and near- 


ly equal to the Greek; but, in variety, it is 
much inferior to any of them. Befides, 


this modern ſimplification makes the ſounds 


of our language not only more grating to 


the ear, but prevents us from diſpoſing the 


ſounds we poſſeſs in the manner that might 
he moſt agreeable. It fixes many words 
in a particular ſituation, which might often 
be placed in another with more beauty and 


harmony. Though the adjective and ſub- 


ſtantive, in the Greek and Latin, were ſe- 
parated from one another, till the correſ- 
pondence of their terminations conſpicuouſ- 


y indicated their mutual connection, and 
no confuſion or ambiguity was occaſioned. 
for or example, in the firſt line of Virgil 


Tire tu patulae retubans ſub tegiine fai; 


' 


it is ealily perceived that 4% refers to 

recubans, and patulae to agi, though the re- ; 
lated words are ſeparated by the interven- 
ton of ſeveral others; becauſe terminations 
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of the caſes, as well as of the genders, de. 
termine their mutual correſpondence. If 
this line were literally tranſlated into Eng- 
iſh, and the ſame arrangement of the word; 
| Preſerved, Tityrus, thou of ſpreading reclining 
under the ſhade beech, ſenſe could be made of 
it by no human being; becauſe there are no 
difference of termination to intimate to 
which ſubſtantive each adjeCtive belongs, 
The ſame thing happens with regard to 
verbs. In Latin, without the ſmalleſt am- 
biguity, the verb may be often placed in 
any part of a ſentence. But, in Engliſh, 
its poſition is almoſt always determined with | 
preciſion. In almoſt every caſe, the verb 
muſt follow the ſubjective and precede the 
abjective member of the phraſe. Thus, in 
Latin, whether we ſay, Foannem verberd- 
vit Robertus, or, Robertus verberavit Foan- 
nem, the meaning is the ſame, and the ter- 
mination, in both caſes, fixes John to be 
the ſufferer. But, in Engliſh, John beat 

Robert, and Robert beat Fobn, by no means 
convey the ſame meaning. Hence the po- 
| ſition of the three principal members of the 
t -Ntence, 
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ſentenee, in the Engliſh, language, and, for 
the ſame reaſon, in the Italian and F rench, 
is almoſt always preciſely determined, in 
the antient languages. on the contrary, a * 
greater latitude is admitted, and the place 
of thoſe members is often indifferent. * 
order to explain ſome parts of Milton' $ li- 
teral ; tranletjon, 1 recourſe muſt be had to 
Horace himſelf; 
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: are verſes which, by any rules of our lan- 
5 guage, it is  impoſlible to interpret. NO 
man, from the nature of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, could poſſibly diſcover, that, in the 
firſt line, credulous referred to who, and not 
to thee, or that, in the fourth line, unmind- 
ful referred to "who 1 in the ſecond, and not 
to thee | in, the third ; or, on the! contrary, 
i that, | in the ſecond ine, always vacant, al. 
0 Ways amiable, referred to thee in the third, 
| and not who f in the ſame line with it. All 
M m this, 
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this, however, is ſufficiently plain in che 
Latin; 


Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 


Sperat te; neſcius aurae fallacis; 


becauſe, in Latin, the terminations point 
out the connections which ſubſiſt between 
the ſeveral adjectives and the ſubſtantives, 
which is impoſſible to be done in Engliſh. 
How much this power muſt have facilitated 
the compoſition; both in prole and verle, of 
the antients, 18 obvious. 


Having ſaid ſo much concerning the in- 
genious productions of this truly great man, 
1 muſt limit myſelf to a very curſory view 
of his laſt work, An Inquiry into the Naz 
ture and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, a 
work which every where exhibits depth of 
thought, Uncommon erudition, and a moſt 
acute diſcernment of human affairs, 


This learned, ingenious, and moſt uſeful 
work, Mr Smith divides into five books. 
In 
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In the firſt book, he treats of the cauſes of 
improvement in the productive powers of 
labour, and of the order according to which 


its produce is naturally diſtributed among 


the different ranks of the people. The ſe- 


cond book treats of the Nature, Accumula- 


tion, and Employment of Stock. In book 
third, we have an Account of the different 
Progreſs of Opulence in different Nations. 
Book fourth gives a view of former ſyſtems 
of Political Economy. Book fifth treats 
of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Com- 
monwealth. 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, that 


each of theſe books are ſubdivided into * 


number of connected chapters, ſuitable to 


the different branches of the general ſub- 
ject. 

In the third volume of the Edinburgh 
Philoſophical Tranſactions *, the ingenious 
Mr Dugald Stewart, Profeſſor of Morals in 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh, has given a 
pretty full and accurate account of Mr 


Smith's 
Phil. Tranſ. Edin, vol. III. p. 115. 
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Smith's life and writings. In this biogra- 
phical account, I am much indebted to Mr 
Stewart both for many facts, and likewiſe 
for ſeveral pertinent obſervations. Mr Stew- 
art properly remarks. that the great princi- 
ple of Mr Smith's work is, to ſhew the 
proviſion made by nature in the principles 
of the hurvan mind, and in the ſituation in 
which men are placed, for a progreſſive aug- 
mentation of the means of national wealth; 
and to point out the beſt method of advan. - 
cing any collective body of people to great- 
neſs, by allowing every man to purſue his 
legal intereſt, and to bring both his intereſt 
and capital into a free competition with 
thoſe with whom he tranſacts. Every 1yl- 
tem of policy, it is evident, which tends to 
extraordinary encouragements, to draw to 
a particular kind of induftry a greater pro- 
portion of the ſociety's capital than would 
naturally happen, or, by extraordinary reſ- 
traints, to draw from any ſpecies of induſ- 
try a part of the capital which would other- 
' wiſe be employed in it, ſubverts the very 
purpoſes it was intended to promote. 


The 
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The cauſes and circumſtances which, in 
modern times, have contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to derange and even counteract 
this order of nature, particularly, the great 
encouragement given to induſtry in popu- 
lous rowns, and the comparative neglect of 
a {ur.tlar encouragement in the country, Mr 
Smith has diligently inveſtigated, and in a 
manner ſo ingenious and maſterly as throws 
much light on the hiſtory of that ſtate of 
ſociety which, at preſent, exiſts in this quar- 


ter of the globe. On this ſubjeR, he ſhows, 
with his uſual accuracy and acute diſcern- 
ment, that theſe circumſtances were origin- 
ally natural retults of the peculiar ſituation 


of mankind in particular ſituations of ſocie- 
ty, and that they aroſe, not from any gene- 


ral views of political foreſight, but from the 
private intereſts and prejudices of particular 


orders of men. The ſtate of ſociety, how- 
ever, which originated from a combination 
of accidental circumſtances, has been pro- 
longed beyond its natural period, by an er- 


roneous, or rather falſe, ſyſtem of political 
economy, adopted and propagated by mer- 
chants and manufacturers; a claſs of men 
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whoſe intereſt is often repugnant to that 
the public, and whoſe profeſſional know. 
ledge gives them many advantages in ſup- 
porting thoſe opinions which they wiſh to 
be encouraged. This ſyſtem gave riſe to 
freth obſtacles to the progreis of national 
proſperity. Thoſe which originated from 
the diſorders of the feudal ages, had a direc 
tendency to introduce confuſion into the 
internal arrangements of ſociety, by ob- 


ſtructing the circulation of labour and of 


ſtock from one employment to another, 
and from place to place. The falſe ſyſtem 
of political economy which has hitherto 
prevailed, whoſe profeſſed object has been 
to regulate the commercial intercourſe of 
nations, has produced its effect in a leſs di- 
rect and obvious manner, but which is 


equally prejudicial to thoſe ſtates by Whom 


it has been adopted. 


: This ſyſtem, as it aroſe chiefly from the 


intereſted motives of ſpeculative merchants, 


Mr Smith denominates ihe Commercial or 


Mercantile Sy/iem. The two principal in- 
gredients which conſtitute this ſyſtem, which 


| has 


le 
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has for its object the enriching of a nation, 
namely, reſtraints upon importation, and 


encouragements to exportation, he diſcuſſes 
with great penetration and knowledge. He 


remarks, that part of theſe expedients has 
been derived from a ſpirit of monopoly, and 
part from that of jealouſy of thoſe nations 
with whom the balance of trade was thought 
o be diſadvantageous. From his reaſon- 
ings, all of them appear to have a direct 


tendency to injure the proſperity of the na- 
tion by whom they are impoſed. In his 
remarks upon the jealouſy of commerce, he 


aſſumes a tone of indignation which is ſel- 
dom employed in other parts of his works. 


* In this manner,” ſays he, © the ſneak- 
ing arts of underling tradeſmen are erected 


into political maxims for the conduct of a 


| great empire. By ſuch maxims as theſe, 


nations have been taught that their intereſt _ 


conſiſted in beggaring all their neighbours. 
Each nation has been taught to look with 


a invidious eye upon the profperity of all 
the nations with which it trades, and to 
conſider their gain as its own loſs, Com- 
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merce, which: ought, ally to be among 
nations as among individuals, a bond of 
union and friendſhip, has become the moſ 
fertile ſource of diſcord and animoſity. 
The capricious ambition of Kings and Mi- 
niſters has not, during the preſent and the | 
preceding century, been more fatal to the 
' repoſe of Europe, than the impertinent jea- 
louſy of merchants and manufacturers. The 
violence and injuſtice of the rulers of man- 
kind is an antient evil, for which, perhaps, 
the nature of human affairs can ſcarce ad- 
mit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, 
the monopolizing ſpirit of merchants and 
manufacturers, who neither are nor ought 
to be the rulers of mankind, though it can- 
not, perhaps, be corrected, may very eafily 
be prevented from diſturbing the tranquil- 
| 0 of * Dory but themſelves.“ 


Theſe and: ge 1 5 of kbecality 
Mr Smith tells us, ought to direct the com- 
mercial policy of nations. How this theo- 
ry ſhould be introduced into practice, and 
applied to particular caſes, Mr Smith bas 
not attempted to determine. That he was 
| aware 
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aware of the dangers to be apprehended 
from a raſh application of political theories 
is evident not only from the general ſpirit 
of his writings, but from ſome incidental 
obſervations which he has made on the 
| ſubject. 


So unfortunate,” ſays he, are the ef- 


fects of all the regulations of the mercan- 
tile ſyſtem, that they not only introduce 
very dangerous diſorders into the ſtate of 


the body politic, but diſorders which it is 


often difficult to remedy, without occaſion- 
ing, for a time at leaſt, ſtill greater diſor- 
ders.—In what manner, therefore, the na- 


tural ſyſtem of perfect liberty and juſtice 


ought gradually to be reſtored, we muſt 
leave to the wiſdom of future ſtateſmen and 
legiſlators to determine.“ In the laſt edi- 
tion of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, he 
has given us ſome obſervations which refer 
to "is ſame- important purpoſe. The 
man,” he remarks, * whofe public ſpirit 
is prompted altogether by humanity and be- 


nevolence, will reſpect the eſtabliſhed fow- 


ers and privileges even of individuals, and 
Nn ſtill 
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fill more of the great orders and ſocieties 
into which the ſtate. is divided. Though 
he ſhould conſider fome of them as, in ſome 
meaſure, abuſive, he will content himſelf 
with moderating what he often cannot an- 
nihilate without great violence. When he 
cannot conquer the rooted prejudices of the 
people by reaſon and perſuaſion, he will 
not attempt to ſubdue them by force ; but 
will religiouſly obſerve what, by Cicero, 
is juſtly called the divine maxim of Plato, 
never to uſe violence to his country no 
more than to his parents. He will accom- 
modate, as well as he can, his public ar- 
' rangements to the confirmed habits and 
prejudices of the people; and will remedy, 
as well as he can, the inconveniencies which 
may flow from the want of thoſe regula- 
tions which the people are averſe to ſubmit 
When he cannot eſtabliſh the right, he 
wot not diſdain to meliorate the wrong; 
but, like Solon, when he cannot eſtabliſh 
the beſt ſyſtem of laws, he will endeavour 
to eſtabliſh the beſt Tak the people can 
bear.” 
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With canal to the practical application 
of general principles, thoſe cautions, from 
the author of he Wealth o, Nations, were 
peculiarly neceſſary as the chief object of 
his work, an unlimited freedom of trade, 
by foſtering the indolence of ſtateſmen, is 
apt to ſuggeſt to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion 
of abſolute power, the notion of putting it 

in execution. 


Fo mib men of genius, eſpecially thoſe 
whoſe, profeſſion obliges them to deliver 
annually public lectures to numerous and 
ſucceſſive races of ſtudents, are liable to 
have their beſt and moſt original thoughts 
and theories ſtolen and adopted as the pro- 

perty of others, Mr Smith, of courſe, had 
great reaſon to complain of this literary pil- 
fering. Of this practice he complains with 
ſome warmth in a MS. which was lately, 

and perhaps now is, in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, Profeſſor of Morals in 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh. In this pa- 
per, which was written in the year 1755. 
many of the moſt important facts and rea- 
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ſonings, now publiſhed in Mr Smith's Ju. 
quiry into the Nature aud Cuuſet of the 
Wealth of Nations, are to be found.“ Man,” 


he remarks in that paper, is generally con- 


ſidered by ſtateſmen and projectors as the 


materials of a ſort of political mechanics. 
Projectors diſturb Nature in the courſe of 


her operations in human affairs; and it re- 


quires no more than to let her alone, and 


give her fair play in the purſuit of her ends, 
that ſhe may eſtabliſh her own deſigns.“ In 
another place of the ſame paper he remarks, 


Little elſe is requiſite to carry a ſtate to 
the higheſt degree of opulence from the 


loweſt barbariſm, but peace, eaſy taxes, 


and a tolerable adminiſtration of juſtice; 
all: the reſt being brought about by the na- 


tural conrſe of things. All governments 
which thwart this natural courſe, which 
force things into another channel, or which 


endeavour to arreſt the progreſs of ſociety | 
at a particular point, are unnatural, and, to 
ſupport themſelves, are obliged to be op- 


preſſive and tyrannical, —A great part of 
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the opinions he obſerves, * enumerated 
in this paper is treated of at length in 

fome lectures which I have ſtill by me, 

and which were written in the hand of a 
clerk who left my ſervice! ſix years ago. 
They have all of them been - the conſtant 
ſubjects of my lectures ſince I firſt: taught 

Mr Craigie's claſs, the firſt winter I ſpent 
in Glaſgotr, down to this day, without any 
conſiderable variation. They had all of 
them been the ſubjects of lectures which 1 
read at Edinburgh the winter before J left : 
it; and I can adduce innumerable witneſſes, 
both from that place and from this, who 
will aſcertain them ſufficiently to be mine.” 
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Mr Stewart very properly remarks, that 
the merit of Mr Smith's work is not to be 
eſtimated ſolely by the novelty of its prin- 
ciples, but by the reaſonings employed in 
ſupport of them. The advantages to be 
derived from a free commerce have been 
curſorily mentioned by ſeveral authors pre- 

vious to Mr Smith's publication. But none 
of them have had the credit, in ſuch a com- 
plicated 
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plicated and difficult ſubject, to trace the 


principles of political economy to their yl. 


timate conſequences. The ingenuity and 


extent of thought exhibited in his work can 
be diſcerned by thoſe only who have com- 


pared it with the productions of former au- 
thors who have written on ſimilar ſubje cs. 


His labour in methodiſing their disjointed 
ideas is not, perhaps, leſs valuable than the 
reſults of his own ſpeculations. He uni- 


formly expreſſes his ſentiments with à man- 


ly and dignified freedom, and never deigns 
to indulge any of theſe little paſſions which 
the factions of the times in which he wrote 
might have naturally excited. 


Two years after the publication of his 


Wealth of Nations, Mr Smith, by the in- 


fluence of his friend the Duke of Buc- 


cleuch, was appointed one of the Commit: 
ſioners of his Majeſty's Cuſtoms in Scotland, 
Theſe two years he paſſed at London, in a 
ſociety too extenſive to allow him an op- 
portunity of much ſtudy. His time, how- 


ever, was not entirely loft ; for it was ſpent 


in the ſociety of fome of bas fir rſt literati in 
England. 
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England. Of theſe, a beautiful and moſt 
reſpectable ſpecimen is given by Dr Bar- 
nard, in ſome verſes addreſſed to Sir * 
Reynokds and his amend 


If I have thoughts, and can't expreſs em, 
| Gibbon ſhall teach me how to dreſs em 
In words ſelect and terſe : 
Jones teach me modeſty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to ſpeak, 
And Beauclerc to converſe * 


Mr Smith, in conſequence of bis appoint- 
ment to the Board of Cuſtoms, came to 


Edinburgh, where he ſpent the laſt twelve | 
years of his life, Here he enjoyed an af- 
fuence more than equal to his wants, be- 
ide the proſpect of paſſing the remainder 

of his days among the companions of his 


youth. His mother, though now very 
old, ſtill poſſeſſed a conſiderable portion of 
health, accompanied him to town ; and his 


couſin, Miſs Jane Douglas, a moſt prudent, f 


affectionate, and attentive female, relieyed 
him of a charge for which he was very ill 


qualified, 
Annual Regiſter, 1776. 
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qualified, by ſuperintending his domeſtic 


affairs. 


The emoluments of his office enabled 
him to gratify, in a conſiderable degree, the 
natural generoſity of his diſpoſition ; and, 

at his death, the ſtate of his funds confirm. 
ed what his friends had often ſuppoſed, that | 
a great proportion of his annual ſavings was 
beſtowed in private charities. The neceſ. 
ſary change of his fituation when he was 
obliged to reſide in Edinburgh, was not f- 
vourable to his literary purſuits. His offi- 
cial duties, though by no means oppreſſive, 
were ſufficient to exhauſt his ſpirits, and to 
diſſipate any uncommon keenneſs of think- 
ing. During the firſt years of his reſidence 
in this city, his ſtudies were very much in- 
terrupted. He read occaſionally, but with 
No other view than to amuſe himſelf in his 
leiſure hours. His mother died in the year 
1784; and her death, joined to that of Mik 
Douglas in 1788, contributed to ſuſpend, 
and even to fruſtrate, all his literary pro- 
jects. Theſe ladies had been, during more 
than ſixty years, the objects of his affec- 


tion; . 
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tion; and, from his infancy, he enjoyed in 
their ſociety, all the endearments of a fami- 
ly which he ever experienced. By this 
misfortune Mr Smith was left alone, and, 
like all philoſophers in ſimilar circumſtances, 2 
almoſt, entirely helpleſs. Though he bore 
his great loſs with fortitude, and, with re- 
gard to bis general behaviour , #eemed, to 
have reſumed his former cheerfulneſs; yet 
his health and vigour gradually dec] ined till 
the period of his death, which happened i in 
July 17990. His laſt neſs, chielly arofc 
from an obſtinate obſtruction in his bowels, 
which was both tedious and painful. But 
his mind was perfectly reſigned; and he 
enjoyed every conſolation from the tender 
ſympathy gt his friends. 


Perceiving his ad, to be approaching 
with rapidity, he ordered all his papers, 
5 except ſome detached eſſays, to be deſtroy- 
ed; and theſe, he entruſted to the care of 
*y executors. The additions to The Theory 
of Moral Senlinente, moſt of which were 
compoſed under tlie preſſure of, a kexere 
diſeaſe, the publication, of which fortun | 15 
8 8 0 : : 
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ly Mr Smith lived to ſuperintend, were 
among the laſt of his literary exertions. 
In the year 1787, he addreſſed the follow- 
ing letter to the principal of the Univer. 
ſity of Glaſgow, in conſequence of his be. 
ing elected Rector of that learned body. 
No preferment,” ſays he, © could have 
given me ſo much real ſatisfaction. No 
man can owe greater obligations to a ſociety 
than I do to the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 
They educated me; they ſent me to Oxford, 
Soon after my return to Scotland, they elect 
ed me one of their own members; and 
afterwards preferred me to another office, 
to which the abilities and virtues of the never 
to be forgotten Dr Hutcheſon had given a 
ſuperior degree of illuſtration, The period 
of thirteen years which l ſpent as a member 
of that ſociety, I remember as by far the 
moſt uſeful, and, therefore, as by far the 
| happieſt and moſt honourable period of 
my lite; and now, aſter three and twenty 
years ablence, to be remembered in ſo very | 
agreeable a manner by my old friends and 
protectors, gives me a heart-felt joy which 
I cannot eaſily expreſs to you.“ 5 


— 
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Mr Dugald Stewart, formerly mentioned, 
near the concluſion of his Account of Mr 
Smith's Life, makes the following elegant 
and expreſſive remarks ; * The ſhort narra- 
tive which I have now finiſhed, however 
barren of incident, may convey a general 
idea of the genius and character of this il- 
luſtrious man. Of the intellectual gifts 
and attainments by which he was ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed ;—of the originality 
and comprehenſiveneſs of his views; the 
extent, the variety, and the correctneſs of 
his information; the inexhauſtible fertility of 
his invention; and the ornaments which 
his rich and beautiful imagination had bor- 
rowed from claſſical culture he has left 
behind him laſting monuments. To his 
private worth, the moſt certain of all teſli- 
monies may be found in that confidence, 
reſpect, and attachment, which followed 
him through all the various relations of life. 
The ſerenity and galety he enjoyed, under 


the prefſure of his growing infirmities, and _ 


the warm intereſt he felt to the laſt, in every 
thing connected with the welfare of his 
friends, will be long remembered by a2 

„ Tmaall 
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ſmall circle with whom, as long as his 
ſtrength permitted, he regularly ſpent an 
evening in the week, and to whom the re- 
collection of his worth {till forms a pleaſing, 
though a melancholy bond of union,*” 
That Mr Smith had many peculiarities, 
both in his manners, and in his intellectual 
habits, (and what man of genius has not?) 
was obvious even to ſuperficial obſervers, 
He was but ill qualified for the general in- 
tercourſe of ſociety, or for the active em- 
ployments of life. The various and exten- 
ſive ſpeculations which he indulged from 
a very early period of his youth, and the 
ample materials derived from his own in- 
vention, made him often inattentive to com- 
mon occurrencies, and to familiar objects. 
Even when in company, Mr Smith was apt 
to be ingroſſed with his ſtudies, as appeared 
from the motion of his lips, as well as from 
his looks and e 


of what is called abſence 5 in company, 
he exhibited frequent and remarkable ex- 
amples. He often walked for miles with 
Dr Hutton, One of his moſt ingenious, 


| learned, 
. See Phil. Tranſ. of Edin. vol. 3. p. 1 33. 
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learned, and intimate friends in Edinburgh; 

and, though the cheerful Doctor, in order 

to rouſe Mr Smith's attention, talked to him 

frequently, he ſeldom uttered a word, but 

walked on moving his lips, and muttering 
to himſelf. It was probably owing, in ſome 

meaſure, to this circumſtance, that Mr Smith 
ſo ſeldom joined in the common topics of 
general converſation, and that he was oc- 

caſionally diſpoſed to expreſs his own ideas 

ſomewhat in the form of a lecture. This 
practice, however, did not originate from a 
deſire to gratify vanity, or to ingroſs too 

much of the converſation. His natural tem- 

per led him fo forcibly to enjoy in ſilence 
the gay ſallies of others, that his friends 

frequently contrived particular modes to 

direct his mind to ſuch ſubjects as were 

moſt likely to intereſt and excite him. 
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His opinions of men, which he ſome- 
times formed upon a ſuperficial acquaint- 
ance, were often erroneous. But the natu- 
ral temper of his mind diſpoſed him more 
to indulge fond partialities than ill- founded 
prejudices. Conſtantly occupied with ex- 
| tenſive 
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tenſive views of human affairs, he had nei. 
ther time nor inclination to employ his 


thoughts on the peculiarities of common 


characters. Accordingly, though deeply 
{ſkilled in the powers of the human mind, 


as well as in the paſſions and propenſitics 


of the heart; yet, in judging of individual 
characters, his eſtimates were ſometimes 
formed in a manner remarkably falſe and 
precipitate. The ſame remark is applicable 
to the opinions he occalionally gave of 


books, and of ſpeculative ſubjects. Theſe 


were often not uniformly what might have 


been expected from a man of his ſuperior 
underſtanding and knowledge, His opi- 


nions and ſimilar topics were not unfre- 


quently influenced by accidental circum- 


ſtances and the humour of the moment; 


but, when theſe were retailed by perſons 
who were not thoroughly acquainted with 


him, they conveyed falſe ideas concerning 


his genuine ſentiment and character. On 
fuch occaſions, however, his remarks always 
contained much truth and ingenuity ; and, 
if the different opinions, which he expreſ- 


ſed upon the ſame ſubjeAs, had been con- 


joined, 


S 
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joined, they would have furniſhed materials 


for a judgment both juſt and comprehen- 
five. But, in his friendly aſſociations, he 
did not take the trouble of drawing thoſe 


qualified concluſions which are ſo conſpi- 


cuous 1n his printed works. He generally 


gave a bold and maſterly ſketch of the ob- 


ject from the firſt point of view that occur- 
red to his fancy. His pictures were always 
vivid and expreſſive, and had a ſtrong re- 


ſemblance to the originals, when viewed 


under a particular aſpect, but ſeldom con- 
veyed a juſt and complete conception of it 
in all its parts and dimenſions. But, how- 


ever theſe peculiarities of his manners are 
to be accounted for, it is unqueſtionable 


that they were reſults of a candid and an 


innocent mind. His external appearance 
exhibited nothing very remarkable. In 


ſtature, he ſomewhat exceeded the ordinary 


ſize; and his countenance was manly and 


agreeable, When warmed with the con- 


verſation of his friends, his features were 


often illuminated with ſmiles of inexpreſ- 


ble benignity, and his geſtures were ani- 


mated, and not ungraceful, His tendency 


to 
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to abſence, eſpecially in the company of 
ſtrangers, gave his manner ſometimes the 
appearance of embarraſſment. 


In his deportment, when walking, there 
were ſome ſingularities, His head had a 
gentle motion from ſide to ide; and his 
body, at every ſtep, had a kind of rolling 
or vermicular motion, as if he meant to al- 
ter his direction, or even to turn back. In 
the ſtreets, or elſewhere, he always carried 
his cane on his ſhoulder, as a ſoldier does 


His muſket, Theſe may be conſidered a; 


Night ſhades ; but, in a picture, flight ſhades 
are often highly characteriſtie. 


His library, though n not a very large col- 
lection, but moſt judicioully ſelected, he 
bequeathed, together with the reſt of his 
property, to his couſin David Douglas, Eſq; 
Advocate. The firſt time I happened to be 

in his library, Mr Smith obſerved me look- 
ing at the books with ſome degree of curio- 
ty, and perhaps ſurpriſe ; for moſt of the 
volumes were elegantly, and ſome of them 
ſuperbly bound. © Yoy mult have remark- 
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ed,“ he ſaid, © that I am a beau in nothing 
but my books.” 


Upon the whole, Mr Smith was one of 
theſe extraordinary men whom, at ſome 
times only, nature exhibits to the view of 


mortals. Enough has already been faid af 


his learning and mental abilities. Though 


his compoſitions always conveyed diſtinct 
ideas; yet, in language, he is often careleſs 


and inattentive. Every reader of taſte muſt 
perceive the juſtice of this remark. The 
inſtances are innumerable where he em- 


ploys the ſame verb or noun, two or three 


times in the ſame ſentence, when he might, 
with the utmoſt eaſe, have diverſiſied them, 


and given a greater and more harmonious 
effect to his compoſition, without injuring, 


in the ſmalleſt degree, the perſpicuity of his 
thoughts and reaſonings. 
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DISSERTATION 
MEANS or SUPPORTING 4p PROMOTING 


PREFACE. 


NorhiNxd can be better calculated for ex- 


citing the mind to think with accuracy and 


preciſion, than the limiting its operations to 


ſome certain determinate ſubject. If a queſ- 


tion is put, or a propoſition laid down, how 


naturally do we make every idea which we 
poſſeſs, however {light its relation or con- 
nection with the ſubject, paſs 1 in review be- 
fore us? This power, or rather propenſity 
of the human mind, enables us not only to 
inveſtigate the various qualities of material 
objects, but likewiſe to unfold many lead- 
ing qualities and affections of the mind it- 


ſelf. When an unknown plant is preſented 


to a Botaniſt, he does not content himſelf 


with a ſtrict examination of all its external 
parts. If an inſpection of theſe is inſuffi- 
cient for his purpoſe, his next ſtep is to 


compare the ideas excited by its taſte and 
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odour with | thoſe excited by the taſte and 


odour of other plants with which he is pre- 


viouſly acquainted, in order to diſcover 


even the moſt diſtant reſemblance of qua- 


lities. On the other hand, when our 
thoughts are confined to a ſingle ſubject, 
of whatever nature, our ideas generally run 
on in one continued ſeries or train, But 


every man of reflection muſt have obſerved, 


that the connections of this train are ſome- 


times ſo extremely ſlight, that it is difficult 


for the thinker himſelf to trace them. 


Though this conſtitutional faculty of the 


mind is the ſource of order and regularity 


in our thoughts; yet, like other eminent 


bleſſings in life, it is productivarof many 
inconveniencies. Some men are endued 


with ſuch nice diſcernment, that they can 


eaſily perceive the moſt diſtant relations of 


ideas: hence, if a proper choice is not made, 


their compoſitions muſt be obſcure to read- 


ers of leſs delicate perceptions. It ſhould 


therefore 


therefore be the conſtant endeavour of eve- 
ry writer whoſe aim is to propagate uſeful 


truths, or to promote any popular advan- 


tage, to negle& the flight or diſtant rela- 


tions, and exhibit ſuch only as are conſpi- 


cuous and intelligible to all. Simplicity 


will infallibly be the ornament, and general 5 
utility the fruit of ſuch an author s compo- | 


ſitions. 


# 
j x 


I was led to theſe obſervations by acci- 
dentally looking into the public papers con- 
taining the premiums offered by the Hon. 


Select Society at Edinburgh. Amongſt 
many uſeful ſpurs to induſtry, which could 
have but ſmall influence on a perſon unac- 
quainted with the particular arts they are 


intended to encourage, I perceived that a 


Diſſertation on the beſt Means of Support- 


ing and Promoting Public Spirit was made 


the ſubject of a competition. I revolved 


moſt of the ideas I had acquired that bore 
my relation to this a Emulation, 


ever 
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ever natural to youthful minds, ſprung up 
apace. The reſult was a reſolution to ſub. 
mit the following thoughts to the judg. 


W nn or be. nh 
* 


men: of that learned and truly public ſpirit- 
ed body. | | | 
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This DISSERTATION and the EsSArs which 
follow were written when the AUTHOR 
 avas only Twenty years of age. 


A 


DISSERTATION, &. 


SELFISHNESS, when carried beyond cer- 
tain bounds, has univerſally been eſteemed 


a low and grovelling diſpoſition. Neither 


is this univerſal cenſure capricious or unjuſt. 


80 conſcious is the ſelfiſh man of the mean- 


neſs and turpitude of his own motives, that, 
| like the vicious of every denomination, he 
conſtantly endeavours to conceal the nar- 
rowneſs of his heart under the ſpecies ap- 
pearance of the contrary virtues. Frugality 


and prudent foreſight are the pretended 
motives of all his actions. Shrunk into a 
| ſmaller compaſs than ſelf, he loſes ſight of 
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his real intereſt, by an over anxious ſolici- 


tude to ward off imaginary misfortunes; 
and to turn every thing to his immediate 
advantage. Excluded from every ſocial 


joy, his foul is cat up with ſpleen, and his 


heart pines with envy at the honour and 
iucceſs which conſtantly attend thoſe wo 


are actuated by more liberal principles. 
Zelf-love in exceſs is the parent of fear, 
Hence the man poſſeſſed of this temper be- 


comes ſuſpicious of the whole human race. 
Incapable of friendſhip himſelf, no man ef- 
teems him any longer than he diſcovers his 
real character. Thus hated and deipiſed by 


all, but moſt by thoſe wit know him beſt, 


the ſelfiſh man lives without joy, and dies 
without having taſted the balmy conſola— 


tions of friendſhip, or the heart-expanding 


pleaſures of diſintereſted benevolence, 


How oppolite to this is the character of 


the man who is poſſeſſed of a liberal and 


public-ſpirited diſpoſition ? So far is his 
love from being confined to ſelf, that it ex- 
tends to the whole of his ſpecies. How 
amiable, how god-like the diſpoſition which 
GT Trend 25 1 
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intereſts the perſon endowed with it in the 
happineſs or miſery of all around him ? 
His very exiſtence is expanded over the 


univerſe. He hears of the calamity of no 
individual, ſociety, or country, without feel- 
ing ſome degree of their pain, Nor, on the 
other hand, is it poſſible for him not to ex- 


ult in the happineſs and proſperity of every 


one on whom ſuch eminent bleſſings are 


beſtowed. His eyes no ſooner behold the 


afflicted than his hand is ſtretched out for 
their relief. Deeply intereſted in every 


man's proſperity, his ſoul is conſtantly re- 
galed with pleaſures which flow from a 
thouſand ſprings unknown to the f{elfiſh 


heart. Thus endowed with an univerſal 
love to his ſpecies, if the virtues of indivi- 
duals at any time demand his peculiar re- 
gard, his breaſt glows with uncommon 
warmth of affection. The benevolent man's 
heart is the only genuine ſoil of friendthip. 


Here friendſhip takes root; here it ſhoots 
torth its richeſt bloſſoms of love and ſym- 


pathetic affection. 


View 
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View the public-ſpirited man diſcharging 


the duties of civil life. The complacence 


of his countenance, the affability of his be- 
haviour, the generoſity of his actions, and 


above all, that ineffable ſomething which 


beams forth benevolence from his eyes, cap- 


tivate every ingenious heart, and blunt the 


poignant darts of envy itſelf. 


A diſcreet well regulated generoſity is, 


in every view, the beſt ſelfiſhneſs. What 


a wretch muſt he be, who will not revere 


and befriend the man whoſe conſtant ſtudy 


is to promote and enlarge the happineſs of 


his fellow- creatures? Envy, it is true, has 


perhaps too deep a root in human nature; 


but the powerful inſtinct of gratitude is, 
generally ſpeaking, ſtrong enough to diſap- 
point, or totally overcome, its moſt virulent 


deſigns. Liberality joined to diſcretion is 
ſuch a noble, ſuch an elevated diſpoſition 


of mind, that it muſt of neceſſity procure 


the general eſtimation and friend{hip of 
mankind. Add to this the ineſtimable plea- 
ſure which naturally reſults from the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of beſtowing happineſs upon a 

large 
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large body of mankind, and then reflect 
whether a ſelfiſh or a generous temper beſt 
ſuits the dependent condition of man. 


Without expatiating further on the beau- 
ty or utility of public-ſpiritedneſs, we pro- 
ceed to inquire into the means of promot- 
ing and ſupporting this amiable virtue among 
men of all ranks and conditions, 


To have a clear conception of terms. is 
an eſſential requiſite in every literary diſ- 
cuſſion. An explanation of theſe ſhall 
therefore be the firſt 0 of ee 


Public ſpirit, in its moſt eden FRY 
may be defined, An habitual temper or 
diſpoſition of mind which incites the perſon 
endowed with it, uniformly to prefer gene- 
ral advantage to private intereſt,” _ 
Public-ſpiritedneſs being thus a mental 
qualification, it is not matter af ſurpriſe, 
that ſome men ſhould be indebted for this 
diſpoſition merely to the bounty of Nature. 
But as public-ſpiritedneſs is far from being 

the 
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the general temper of mankind, in their pre. 
ſent circumſtances, the man who ſhall point 
out any certain means of ſubſtituting, in 
the human heart, generoſity in place of 


ſelfiſhnefs, will do a more ſubſtantial ſervice 


to ſociety than if he had diſcovered the 
longitude, or folved all the ſpeculative pro- 
blems that ever were exhibited to the world, 


The attempt, it muſt be confeſſed, is ar- 
duous. Difficulties innumerable ſpring up 
on every hand; muſt we therefore pro- 
nounce, that ſucceſs is impracticable ?— 
Let us rather colle& our whole ſtrength, 
and proportion our efforts to the difficulties 


to be encountered. Courage and induſtry | 


often ſurmount obſtacles which make geni- 
us ſhudder, and fly to the downy regions 
of Fancy, where he may rove at large, un- 
fettered by common ſenſe, or public utili- 
ty. Indolence and irreſolution, not want 
of ability, are generally the only cauſes why 
many uſeful problems are given up as im- 
practicable, or looked upon as exceeding 
the limits of human capacity. 


What 
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What are the beſt means of promoting 
and ſupporting public ſpirit ? is ſo far from 


being a queſtion of eaſy ſolution, that we 


have no ſcruple to pronounce it a defidera- 
tun of the moſt intricate claſs. To teach 
humanity to man; to extirpate ſeltiſhne1> 
from the human heart; to enlarge the circ!- 
of our feelings; ro n how all men may 
be rendered generous and benevolent : The 
accompliſhment of theſe, and many other 


conſequences included in a proper view of 
public ſpirit, may challenge the genius and. 


application of the fineit head that ever adorn- 
a human body. 


Far from 3 myſelf equal to this 
aſk, T ſhall have fully gained my point, if 


| can ſhow how this benevolent temper 


might be rendered more general among man- 


kind than it is at preſent, hoping thereby 
to pave the way for perſons better ſkilled 


in the intricate ſcience of the human heart, 


to proſecute this uſeful ſubject to its utmoſt 
tent. 


Few 
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Few ſciences are ſufficiently known to ad. 


mit of a perfect ſyſtematic arrangement. 


But, that we may not be entirely deficient 
with regard to method, we ſhall always 


have the two following * principally 


in view: 


I. The cauſes of the decline of public 
ſpirit ; or, in other words, an inquiry into 


the reaſons why the generality of mankind 
are more {wayed by ſelfiſh than 3 
ed motives.— And, 


II. Some regulations ſhall be mentioned, 
by the due obſervance of which this defect 
might, in a great meaſure, be remedied. 


Part 
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5 * 
"_ ” y , * 4 * ö 
N . . —5 ” * 


Origin of Selfiſhneſs. 


ME great Mr, Locke, and ſeveral other 
{ingenious philoſophers, have repre- 


ſented the human intellect, antecedent to its 


intercourſe with external objecs, as a ta- 


bula raſa, or a ſubſtance capable of receiving 


any impreſſions, but upon which no ori- 
ginal impreſſions of any kind are ſtamped. 


Agreeable to this hypotheſis, the ſoul, while 


deſtitute, of that knowledge we acquire by 
experience and obſer vation, is a mere paſ- 


five being, having no natural principles 
ol action, no power of chuſing or refuſing, 
but entirely ſubjected to receive the firſt 


impreſſions that are made upon it, without 
the capacity of diſcovering whether they 
are proper or improper, whether they tend 


to its preſervation or deſtruction, 
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That the mind cannot originally be poſ- 
ſeſſed of clear and diſtinct ideas of any cer. 
tain ſubſtances, is undeniable; for the acqui- 
ſition of theſe depends ſolely on obſervation, 
Indeed, according to the accurate definition 
of an idea given by the ingenious Lord 
Kames, it is impoſſible for the mind to have 
any original ideas, becauſe an idea, as he 
pas defined it, is a recalling into the mind 
the image or impreſſion of an object which 
was formerly examined by one or other of 
our inſtruments of ſenſation; and therefore 
an idea preſuppoſes the mind's being con- 
verſant with external objects. But Mr 
Locke's definition of that term is by far too 
looſe and general. That ſagacious philoſo- 
pher defines an idea to be, Whatever is 
the object of the underſtanding when a 

man thinks, or whatever it is which the 
mind can be employed about in thinking.“ 
Now, as ſoon as an embryo in the womb 
begins to live, it muſt of neceſſity be con- 
ſcious of its exiſtence ; if conſcious of its 
exiſtence, that conſciouſneſs, of courſe, im- 
_ plies, that the mind is ſome how or other, 
however imperfectly, employed in thinking; 


| 00 
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and therefore, Ae to this laſt debini- 
tion, the embryo is already i in poſſeſſion of 
at leaſt one idea, to wit, that of its own 
exiltence. This certainly deſerves the ap- 


pellation of an innate idea, unleſs by innate 


ideas is meant, ideas antecedent to exiſ- 
tence. 


. mean not that a fœtus! in the womb 
is capable of forming an abſtract idea of its 


own. exiſtence, as a leparate and diſtin 
being; ſuch an idea is only acquirable by 


our perceptions and reaſoning on theſe per- 


ceptions, which is the work of time and N 


experience. But, in this firſt ſtage of hu- 


man life, which has been hitherto but too 


little attended to, the mind muſt undoubt- 
edly acquire ſeveral ideas from the ſenſation 
of touch, which is a very fruitful lource of 


perception. The extreme tenderneſs of the 
muſcles and nerves of a fœtus, the various 

motions and ſurpriſing viciſſitudes to which 
its whole ſyſtem | is conſtantly ſubject, muſt 
nccefſarily ſubject this future man to num- 
berleſs uneaſy and painful ſenſations. Se- 1 
veral conſiderations lead us to imagine, that 


the 
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the mind has, at this early period of exiſt. 
ence, proper conceptions of pleaſure and 
pain, of joy and ſorrow, of fear, anger, 
and, in general, of moſt, if not of all the 
principles which are neceſſary for regulating 
its future conduct, call them ideas, percep. 
tions, ſenſation, or what you pleaſe. 


Were a child, at the inſtant of its eſcape 
from the womb, endowed with the faculty 
of ſpeech ; and were it, at the fame time, ca- 
pable of remembering the different thoughts 
and feelings which occupied the mind dur- 
ing its growth and confinement, we ima- 
gine, its firſt words would be to the follow- 
ing purpoſe. 


Many and various are the pains I have 
ſuffered but of all others this laſt is the 
moſt excruciating*. What I am now about 
to feel, is to me unknown. This much | 
know, that, if I am deſtined to endure as 
great miſery in this my new ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, as 1 have undergone in my former, 
miſerable 


* Meaning the pain ariſing from the compreſſion of 
the head, &c. at the time of delivery. 
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miſerable indeed is my fate! Rather let me 


be reduced to that unfeeling condition in 


which all conſciouſneſs was aſſeep.— When 


conſciouſneſs firſt began, I cannot diſtinqly 
learn; for the tranſition from an unfeeling 
to a feeling ſtate was ſo languid and con- 


fuſedly tranquil, that ſome time elapſed be- 
fore | was certain whether I really felt or 


not,—But, after this indifferent period paſ- 


ſed away, with what ardour have I often 
wiſhed for its return? Vain, however, have 
all my wiſhes been. At one time I felt 


firange uneaſy motions “: I was carried 
about, but whether, for what purpoſe, or 
what was the cauſe of this motion, I could 


never perceive. One thing I too certainly 
know, that many of theſe geſtations gave 


me exquiſite torture. Sometimes my whole 
body was compreſſed and {queezed to ſuch 
a degree that I thought my frame would 
have been cruſhed to nothing. At other 


times I ſuffered little partial preſſures, which 


were no leſs tormenting: theſe did not ſtun 


me ſo much; but I was more ſenſible of 


their Ring —1 remember, indeed, that at cer- 


5 e | tain 
» When the mathen dances, or walks too quick. 
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tain periods all motion ceaſed, and I ſeem. 
ed as if ſinking back to my former indiffer. 

ence *; then I enjoyed a temporary eaſe ; 
a grateful languor blunted the lnfironicnts 
of ſenſation, and in ſome meaſure dried up 

the ſprings of forrow. But, alas! what a 
wretched creature muſt I be? Even here 
ſome unaccountable power, whether exter- 
nal or internal I could not ſay, frequently 
Interrupted my tranquillity, by placing me 
in deluſive but painful ſituations, which, 
when rouſed by motion, I perceived were 
not juſt ſo real, though not leſs diſagreeable 
than thoſe which aroſe from preſſure +. 
But why ſhould 1 dwell entirely on the 
hardſhips I ſuſtained ? Pleaſure was not al- 
ways abſent. Some fortunate viciffitudes 
brought along with them a ſmooth, delicate 
flow of I do not know what, which titillated 
every fibre of my ſubſtance, and pervaded 
me with extreme delight T. I was, how- 
m__ frequently deceived by this unknown 
9 1 titillating 


* Wen che mother was at reſt and the foetus fall. 
ing aſleep. EN 

+ Diſagreeable dreams. 

A temperate ſupply of freſh nouriſhment. - 
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ntillating flow; for it would ſometimes 


pour lo copioully in upon me, that inſtead 
of being accompanied with a refreſhing 


pleaſure, I found my frame begin to totter 


and grow giddy, in ſo much that my ex- 
iſtence was almoſt totally extinguiſhed *,— 


Strait confinement was added to fill up the. 
ſum of my misfortunes. If galled on one 


ide, I inſtantly made an effort to recede, 
and fly from pain. But fruitleſs, alas, was 


evcry attempt of this kind, . Shut up from 
every reſource ; cloſely environed on «ll, 
fides ; I was compelled to bear the mo! 


dreadful afflictions, without having tbe 
power of redreſs. My longings e , 
and freedom were great; but eve n 


tle ſtrength 15 poſſeſſed was ſo l 


eircumſcribed, that I had not room to excl. 
it. To ſum up the whole in a few words; 
my life has conſiſted of one continued ſeries 


of viciflitudes, _ Pleaſure, when I did enjoy 
it, was interrupted by the dread of return- 
ing pain. My pains, on the other hand, 
were ſomewhat ſoftened by the hopes of 
returning pleaſure. Many other ſtrange 
© commotions 

7 Drunkenneſs or ſurkelt of the mother. 
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commotions and confuſed fancies, on dif. 
ferent occaſions, diſturbed my peace. But 
Huſh ! a world of uncouth objects ruſh in 
upon me, and diſtract my attention *.“ 


We have made choice of this method of 
conveying our thoughts concerning the ſtate 
of the human intellect while confined in 
the womb, becauſe we imagined it could 
be done in this way both more intelligibly 
and more conciſely. We preſume not to 
oppoſe what Mr Locke, Lord Kames, and 
other ingenious philoſophers have advanc- 
ed with regard to the doctrine of ideas. 
All we intend is, to ſhow that mankind are 
born with certain ideas or notions of pain 
and pleaſure, of fear, hope, reſentment, &c. 
and peculiarly with ſtrong and lively deſires 
after ſelf· preſervation. The experience child- 
ren neceſſarily acquire in the womb from 
their own feelings, and the natural commu- 

nication with the feelings of the mother, 
added to reflection on theſe feelings, may 
be the origin of all the ideas of infants 
prior to their connection with external ob- 
| 1 47% jects. 

* Light and viſible objects. 7, 
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jects. There is even reaſon to ſuſpect, mat 


the human ſpecies enjoy the faculty of 
thinking? and reflecting in the 8 _ 


dawnings of their exiſtence, 


It is a pretty general maxim among Phi- 
loſophers, that a child in the womb is mere- 
ty a ſentient being, that is, a being endows 
ed with ſenſitive. powers, but utterly inca- 
pable of reflecting on the ſenſations occa- 


honed by them. This is a very humiliating 
repreſentation of the human mind; and 


one would think, that nothing leſs than the 


cleareſt demonſtration could make it gain 


any /credit. -- According to this hypotheſis, 
while confined in the womb, we are little 


better than mere vegetables, The ſenſitive 


plant retracts, and ſhrinks back, when it re- 
ceives an unfriendly blow; the human fœ- 


tus, it ſeems, is incapable of doing any 


more. Is it not as good philoſophy to ſup- 
poſe, that the fœtus, after having once felt 


agreeable or diſagreeable ſenſations, has a 


theſe ſenſations at pleaſure, or at leaſt when 


any train, or fortuitous circumſtance, has a 


os natural 
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natural tendency to bring them to its re- 
membrance? A young cat, or a puppy, may 
run its noſe againſt a fire the firſt time ſuch 
an object is preſented to it; but will ſeldom 
be found to try the experiment again. Here 
the young brute enjoys a faculty denied to 
the human fœtus, which, conſidering the 
| ſuperiority of the human intellect, may be 
reckoned nearly in ſimilar circumſtances, 
The former recalls in idea the painful ſen- 
ſation occaſioned by conta& with a burn- 
ing body, and therefore avoids a ſecond 
rencounter : the latter muſt feel again and 
again, and yet, after the ſenſation is gone, 
be unable to recall in imagination the image 
- or form of one ſingle feeling. 


From theſe, and many other obſervations. 
that might caſily be made on this ſubject, 
we think it reaſonable to conclude, that, if 
there are not ſuch things as innate ideas, 
there muſt be ideas connate at leaſt with 
exiſtence itſelf, er, 


After what has been advanced on this 
point, we need no longer be at a loſs to 
find 
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find out the origin of ſelfiſhneſs in the hu- 
man heart. We are not only born with 


this principle, but conceived in it. In a 


word, ſelfiſhneſs is a gift of nature coeval 
with exiſtence itſelf. 


Some readers may be apt to imagine, 
that this view of the origin of ſelfiſhneſs 


repreſents the great Author of all exiſtence 


as the cauſe of one of the moſt perverſe 
principles which the human mind is capa- 
ble of entertaining. Stop, zealous reader, 
and reflect, that it is not ſelfiſnneſs, but the 
abuſe of it, which is criminal. The degree 


of ſelfiſhneſs we receive from our Creator 


is nothing more than a powerful inſtinct, 
which impels men, and all other animals, 
to defend themſelves from injury and death: 
it is nothing more than that catholic prin- 


ciple of ſelf-preſervation, which is ſo far 


from being a criminal principle, that to it 
alone are we indebted for all the Pleaſures 
and advantages of life. 


Who can reflect, without indignation, 


upon that mean, that profane ſubterfuge, of 
charging 
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charging nature with our own vices. and in- 
conſiſtencies? How common, but how un- 
juſt is the excuſe we often plead for indulging 
ourſelves in pride, ſelfiſhneſs, envy, ſpleen, 
anger, voluptuouſneſs, &c. ? © It is impoſ- 


ſible but I muſt be paſſionate,” ſays the 


choleric man, “for ſuch is my natural diſ- 


poſition, and it is needleſs to oppoſe what 


is impraCticable to overcome.“ 


For the honour of mankind, we would 
wiſh never to hear of ſuch a palliative. 


Conſcience revolts at the thought !—The 


great Author of Nature, ſo far from entail- 
ing vicious inclinations on his creatures, 
has anxioully provided againſt it, by an- 
nexing a ſevere penalty to every action or 
affection, which is not confined within the 
limits of the ſtrickeſt virtue. Antecedent 
to our contracting vicious habits, we have 


a much ſtronger bias to virtue than vice. 


Virtue is entirely conſonant to the original 
conſtitution of our minds. Vice muſt have 
recourſe to habit, in order to adorn its na- 
tive deformity, before it can be made in 
any meaſure agreeable. 


K 
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It is indeed to be lamented, that when 
once we allow vice to become habitual, it 
takes ſuch deep root in the affections, and 
ſo faſcinates the heart, that we are both un- 
able and unwilling to eradicate it. Habit, 
in trivial matters, is allowed to be only a 
ſecond Nature; but, in matters of import- 
ance, we dignify it ſtill higher, by giving 
it the title of Nature's elf. Mankind are 
endowed with no original principles but 
what are calculated to promote their o.] 
good. We abuſe the gifts of nature, and, 
at the ſame time, are impudent enough to 
father theſe very abuſes on our bountiful 
Creator. The abuſe of the faculties which 
the Supreme Being has been pleaſed to con- 
fer upon us, is the ſource, the origin, the 
cauſe, of almoſt all the evils ihcident to the 
human race. Mankind are by nature en- 
dowed with a principle of ſelf-preſervation: 
but ſelfiſhneſs, or an overbearing ſelf. love, 
derives its being from the improper culture 
and management of our own faculties. 


% 


Selfiſhneſs, in a certain degree, being thus 
one of the moſt powerful inſtincts of our 
conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, we cannot reaſonably be ſur. 
priſed, conſidering how deeply it is rooted 


in human nature, that ir ſhould grow up 


and luxuriantly over-run the hearts of men, 


unleſs timely pruned by a well regulated 
culture. 


PART 
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PART II. 


Of the Education of Children, 
with regard to Public Spirit. 


entered into a general combination 


to train up the tender minds of their off- 
ſpring, by every method which can have 
the ſmalleſt tendency to contract their views, 
and render them hollow-hearted, In every 


trifling incident, the mother or the nurſe 


diſcover the utmoſt anxiety to protect the 


infant from the moſt remote appearances of 
danger. If the little innocent's noſtrils are 


ſimulated, and it ſneezes, in order to give 


itſelf relief; God preſerve my dear child, 


cries the mother! the brothers, ſiſters, ſer- 
vants, all join in the ſame fooliſh exclama- 
tion, If the child be crawling about the 
room, and chance to roll over to one fide, 
the whole family ſet up dreadful ſhrieks, 


and fly towards him with faces diſtorted by 


fear 
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fear and ſurpriſe. When a child perceives 
that every perſon about him is ſo ſolicitous 
to protect him from the lighteſt 1 injury, he 
muſt be a dull child indeed, who cannot 
draw this natural but falſe coneluſion, 
That he is a very important perſonage; 


that his own welfare is the principal con- 
cern of the family, which, in his circum- 


ſtances, ſignifies mankind in general; that, 
if he is ſafe himſelf, no matter what befal 


thoſe who defend him, whom he juitly | 
conſiders as his ſervants. Does a child 
give the ſignal by extending his hand, and 
bending forward to any objeR, it is inſtant- 
ly brought to him: If otherwiſes, he knows 
of an infallible remedy ; let him but cry, 
and then, My dearett creature, here it is, 


here is the candle or the painted glaſs ; now, 
now, peace, peace, my ſweeteſt, dry up 


your tears, &c. &c. 


It is needleſs to be more particular on 


this point. The experience of every per- 


ſon who has ever been an hour in a nurſery 


or a mother's bed- chamber, is ſufficient to 


convince him, that mothers and nurſes 
| could 
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could not fall upon more effectual methods 
of promoting an enormous ſelf-love in their 
offspring than they commonly employ, ſup- 
poſing ſelfiſhneſs were the moſt pen 
of all moral virtues. 
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When a man ruminates on the actions 
and affections of the human race, he is 
ſtruck with admiration to find ſuch a vaſt 

variety of effects proceeding from an in- 
conſiderable number of cauſes. So fond 
are we of tracing things to their origin, and 

of reducing them to general cauſes, that 
ſeveral philoſophers have endeavoured to 
prove, that no action was ever performed 
by man, no paſſion or affection was ever 
harboured in the human breaft, but what 
is reducible into one ſingle cauſe or motive. 
It has been repeatedly denied, that ſuch a 
thing as public-ſpiritedneſs, or diſintereſted 
benevolence, ever exiſted among men. Self- 
love, according to that ſect of philoſophers, 
is the ſource of every human movement: 


| compaſſion, benevolence, love, friendſhip, 
and all the virtues called ſocial, are mere 
| counterfeit terms, contrived to gratify our 


T vanity, 
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vanity, and conceal the genuine motives 
which ſtimulate us to action. In a word, 
they maintain, that man is a mere ſelfiſh 
animal, incapable of entertaining any feel- 
ing or ſentiment which has not ſelf for its 
ultimate object, 


If theſe philoſophers are right ; if their 


repreſentation of the motives by which man- 
kind are univerſally and conſtantly actuat- 


ed, has its foundation in reaſon, What a 


world of abſurdities do we daily meet with 


in the common occurrences of life ? Why 


| do all ranks of people applaud friendſhip 
and benevolence, into whatever character 
theſe noble ingredients ſeem to enter? Why 


are the ſocial virtues fo warmly recom- 


mended to our eſteem and practice? Why 


do patriots, clergymen, &c. exhort us to 


cultivate charity, humanity, and love to 


our country ? Sure, if any of them belong 
to this claſs of philoſophers, they muſt be 
conſcious, that they inforce the practice of 
what is impoſſible to perform : They de- 
claim againſt ſelfiſh; views, and intereſted 
motives, at the ſame time that they believe 
: Ba 1¹ 
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it impracticable to have any other. What, 


then, agreeably to theſe principles, do they 


recommend to our practice? Why, not only 
an impoſſibility, but, what is worſe, they 
would have us to aſſume the appearance of 


virtues which are too ſublime for our limit- 
ed powers: they exhort, they implore us 


to be virtuous and benevolent, and, with 
the ſame breath, tells us, that not a ſingle 


grain of virtue or benevolence 1 1s to be found 


under the heavens. 


Even ſuppoling ſuch an hypotheſis to be 


true, it exhibits ſuch a gloomy view of hu- 
man nature, by repreſenting men as void 
of every principle which can clevate them 
above the rank of the inferior creatures, 


that inſtead of propagating ſuch deſpicable 


doctrine, eſpecially among the vulgar, it 


would be more generous to imitate the con- 


duct of the great Sir Robert Boyle, who 


ſacrificed the honour of a ſurpriſing inven- 


tion to the ſafety and protection of man- 
kind. He knew that ſelfiſh men would 


turn his diſcovery to their own emolument, 
at the expence of the lives of their Glen, 


creatures ; ; | 
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creatures; he did not heſitate on the alter- 
native, but generoully condemned it to eter- 
nal oblivion. 


But let us not reſt ſatisfied with barely 
expreſſing our averſion at this hypotheſis; 
jet us rather examine on what foundation 
it is built. 


Several judicious writers have employed 
all their ingenuity in oppoſing this mean 


opinion of the human motives and facul- 


ties. But as no writer has ſo conciſely and 
accurately diſtinguiſhed ſelfiſh motives from 
thoſe that are ſocial, as the learned author 
0 a late ingenious work, it is hoped, that 
the following quotation on this ſubject will 
give pleaſure to every lover of ſociety. 


* Whatever moves me to act, may in 
one ſenſe be termed a motive ; and in that 
ſenſe it is the ſame with a cauſe. But this 


is not the proper or ordinary ſenſe of the 


term; it is appropriated to actions done as 


means to an end; and our conviction of 


the certainty or probability that the action 
| in 


— — 
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in view will contribute to the defired end, 


is ſaid to be our motive for performing 
that action. Thus a motive belongs to in- 


tentional actions, not to thoſe which are 
merely inſtinctive: theſe have a cauſe, viz. 


the impulſe of the paſſion ; but they cannot 


be ſaid to have a motive, becaule they are 
not done with any deliberation or any view 
to conſequences. 


* Wc learn from experience that the gra- 
tification of every deſire is pleaſant; and 


accordingly the foreſight of this pleaſure 
becomes often a motive which ſwells the 


original deſire we had to act. Thus a child 


cats dy the mere impulſe of hunger; a 
young man thinks of the pleaſure of grati- 
hcation, which being a motive for him to 
cat, fortifies the original impulſe : and a 
man, farther advanced in life, has the ad- 
ditional motive, that it will contribute to 


his health. 


From the definition of a motive above 
given, it is eaſy to determine, with the great- 


eſt accuracy, what paſſions and actions are 


ſelfiſh, 
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ſelfiſh, what ſocial : it is the motive or end 
in view that determines them to belong to 
the one claſs or to the other; where the end 
in view is my own good, they are ſelfiſh; 
where the end in view is the good of ano- 
ther, they are ſocial, Hence it follows, 
that inſtinctive actions, where we act blind- 
ly, and by mere impulſe, cannot be reckon- 
ed either focial or telfiſh : thus eating, when 
prompted by an impulſe merely of nature, 


is neither ſocial nor ſelhiſn; but add a mo- 


tive, that it will contribute to my pleaſure 
or my health, and it becomes in a meaſure 
ſelfiſh. On the other hand, when affection 
moves me to exert actions to the end ſolely 
of advancing my friend's happineſs, without 
the ſlighteſt regard to my own gratification, 
ſuch actions are juſtly denominated /ocral ; 
and ſo is alſo the affection that is their cauſe. 
It another motive be added, that gratifying 
the affection will contribute to my own 
happineſs, the actions become partly ſelfiſh. 
Animal love, when exerted into action by 
natural impulſe ſingly, is neither ſocial nor 
ſelfiſh : when exerted with a view to grati- 


fication and in order to make me happy, it 


* 
J. 
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| x ſelfiſh : when the motive of giving plea- 
ſure to its object is ſuperadded, it is partly 
focial, partly ſelfiſh. A juſt action, when 


prompted by the principle of duty ſolely, 


is neither ſocial nor ſelfiſh. When I per- 
form an act of juſtice with a view to the 


pleaſure of gratification, the action is ſel- 
fiſh ; I pay my debt for my own ſake, not 
with a view to benefit my creditor. But 


let me ſuppoſe the money has been advanc- 


ed by a friend without intereſt, purely to 
oblige me: in this caſe, together with the 
motive of gratification, there ariſes a motive 


of gratitude, which reſpects the creditor 
ſolely; and prompts me to act in order to 
do him good; and the action is partly ſo- 
cial, partly ſelfiſh. Suppoſe again I meet 


with a ſurpriſing and unexpected act of 


generoſity, that inſpires me with love to 
my benefactor and the utmoſt gratitude : I 
burn to do him good: He is the ſole object 
of my defire ; and my own pleaſure in gra- 
tifying the deſire vaniſhes out of ſight : In 
this caſe, the action I perform is purely ſo- 
cial. Thus it happens, that when a ſocial 
motive becomes ſtrong, the action is exert- 

ed 
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ed with a view fingly to the object of the 
paſſion ; and the ſelfiſh pleaſure ariſing from 
gratification is never once conſidered. The 
ſame effect of ſtifling ſelfiſh motives, is 
equally remarkable in other paſſions that are 
in no view ſocial. An action, for example, 
prompted by ambition, without any other 
motive but exaltation merely, is neither 
ſocial nor ſelfiſn: let exaltation be confider. 
ed as a means to make me happy, and the 
action becomes ſo far ſelfiſh. But if the 
deſire of exaltation wax ſtrong, and inflame 
my mind, the ſelfiſh motive now mentioned 
is no longer felt. A ſlight degree of reſent- 
ment, where my chief view in acting is the 


pleaſure ariſing to myſelf from gratifying the 
paſſion, is juſtly denominated ſelfiſh. Where 


revenge flames ſo high as to have no other 
aim but the deſtruction of its object, it is 
no longer ſelfiſh ; but, in oppoſition to a 


ſocial paſſion, may be termed diffocial .“ 


Thus we fee that this elegant Writer, 
deeply elle q in the ſcience of human na- 
ture, 


* Lord Kames' s Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 62. 
edit. 2d. 
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ture, has clearly ſhown, that all our actions 
muſt be eſtimated according to the cauſes 
or motives which produce them. He has 
demonſtrated, in the moſt ſatisfactory man- 
ner, that we are actuated ſometimes by 


ſocial, ſometimes by ſelfiſh motives; ſome- 
times by motives which are partly ſelfiſh, 


partly ſocial ; and ſometimes by mere in- 
ſtinctive motives which cannot be reduced 
either to the one claſs or to the other. 

It is indeed impoſſible for any perſon, 
whoſe natural principles are not ſtrangely 
perverted by vicious habits, carefully to 


watch the feelings of his heart for a ſingle 
day, and not to perceive that he is ſtimu- 
lated to actions and affections ſo purely ſo- 


cial, that ſelf is not only entirely out of the 
queſtion, but even, in many caſes, aneh 
mureds i Go 4 e =. 


Taking it then for granted, that man- 


kind: are at leaſt capable of ſocial motives, 


we proceed to ſhow how theſe ſocial mo- 


tives may be expanded to ſuch a degree as 
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to produce public-ſpiritedneſs or diſintereſt- 
ed benevolence. 


If we would wiſh to ſee public-ſpirit ren- 


dered general in any nation or country, we 


mult begin to cultivate this temper at a very 
carly period of life. The world muſt by 
this time be ſenſible, that, in the education 
of children, too little attention is beſtowed 
upon that moſt eſſential part of it which re- 
ſpecs morality and ſentiment. To guard 
againſt the infection of evil habits and ex- 
ample; to prevent the growth and expan- 
. hon; of felt-love ; to bar the entrance of un- 
natural principles from the heart; to cher- 


iſh and unfold the ſocial affections—Thele, 


it muſt be confeſſed, are ſuch laborious em- 

. ployments, that, conſidering the ignorance 
and indolence of the generality of mankind, 
It is not ſurpriſing to ſee them very greens 
ly neglected. | 
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e II. 


Of Infants, | i. e. that particular Stage fl L iſe 
. before Children acquire the uſe of Arti- 
F tea ne, od ory 
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Taz Wien alte 6f children requires a 


greater degree of care and attention than is 
commonly beſtowed upon it. Upon the 
proper cultivation of infants depend, in a 


great meaſure, the figure which the future 
man is to make, and the character he is to 


bear in Society. Here habits and paſſions 


commence, which, if allowed to harbour 
uncontrouled in the mind, will require the 
ſtrongeſt efforts both of reaſon and philoſo- 
phy to ſubdue and bring them under 195 


per een ns 


161 is no part of our preſent buſineſs to 


point out what means ſhould be employed 
to prevent every vicious habit, or to culti- 


vate 
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vate every virtuous principle. Public-ſpirit 


is a ſingle virtue, but a capital one indeed; 


to it, therefore, ſhall our obſervations be 


entirely appropriated. 


That parents, nurſes, ſervants, &c. 


ſhould conſtantly beware of betraying any 


ſelfiſh motives or actions in the preſence 


of children; if a domeſtic receives an inju- 


ry before a child, he ſhould. ſuppreſs all 


emotions of reſentment until the child is 
removed. 


The utility of this maxim is evident; 
for, although infants are ignorant of arti- 
ficial language, yet are they adepts in the 
natural language of paſſion. An infant 


knows, by the motion of the eyes, the di- 


tortion of the muſcles of the face, and the 
particular geſtures of the body, that a per- 


ſon in this ſituation is indulging a ſelſfiſh 


paſſion; and that he is about to pour ven- 


geance on the head of his adverſary. All ap- 
pearances of every paſſion but what are ſo- 
clal and benevolent, ought to be concealed 
with the utmoſt vigilance from the eyes of 


infants. 
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infants. When an infant frequently beholds 
the natural marks of diſſocial paſſions, he is 


inſenſibly led, as it were by a kind of natu- 
ral magic, to imitate what is thus repeated- 


ly placed in his view. 


wire bent ien ws" infant, whenever he 
perceives a certain appearance in the coun- 
tenance, that the perſon is eager in the pur- 


| ſuit of ſome favourite objeQ : the infant 


naturally employs the ſame means in order 


to get poſſeſſion of every thing that catches 
his fancy: and hence, if often indulged, he 


in time acquires a wayward, ſelfiſh temper. 


2. That the $r0py7 or natural affection of 


parents to their children, ought to be con- 
cealed, as far as poſſible, from the obſerva- 
tion of infants. 


The difficulty of complying with this 
maxim may perhaps be objected to the uti- 


| lity of it, —How ſucceſsfully do manKiftd, 


and particularly the fair ſex, _— the 
arts of diſſimulation, when intereſt is at 


ſtake? This is all that is here required. Let 


them 
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them indulge the paſſion as much as they 
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pleaſe ; but let it not appear, by their words 
or actions, that they are thus obliged to 
love their children. When once a child 
perceives, that his parents are deeply inte. 
reſted in his welfare, he naturally concludes, 


that nothing, however improper, will be 


withheld from him. But, if not only the 


parents, but, which is commonly the caſe, 


the whole family concur in the ſame deſ- 
tructive ſhow of affection, the child is in- 


fallibly rendered ſelfiſn, and his heart is 
ſhut up from receiving any ſocial or pub- 


lic-ſpirited principle. The reaſon is obvi- 
ous. He is denied nothing he aſks. Every 


_ perſon about him diſcovers the utmoſt ſoli- 


eitude to contribute to his pleaſure, and 


gratify his inclinations, He is a kind of 


tyrant in the family, Every edict he gives 
out, is inſtantly complied with. If he gives 


but the ſignal, quick as lightning is he 


obeyed. In a word, the youngeſt of the 


family has generally the whole domeſtics 


at his back.- 


What 
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What can be expected from ſuch con- 
duct as this? Why, nothing but what ac- 
tually happens every day. Children thus 
educated have no ideas but of ſelf; no af- 
fections, no deſires, but what are purely 
ſelfiſh. Were this ſuperabundant affection, 
this care and anxiety of parents concealed, 
children would then be led to conſider 
themſelves, as they really are, of leſs im- 
portance than their protectors: they would 
eſteem every act of attention and kindneſs, 
not as a duty or neceſſity, but as an unme- 
rited munificence, Hence love, gratitude, 
and every ſocial affection would bring up 
in their tender minds. 1 
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SECTION III. 


Of Cultivating Public Spirit in Children, 
from the Infantine Stage, till they arrive 
at the Reaſoning Period of Life. 


Turs is a ſubject of ſuch vaſt latitude, that 
it would require many volumes to treat it 
in proportion to its extent and importance, 
But as prolixity is abſolutely incompatible 
with our preſent plan, let it ſuffice, to ſele& 
a few. principal obſervations, and leave the 
reader to make what additions his judgment 
or experience may ſuggeſt. 1 


I he regulations mentioned in the former 
ſection reſpected the treatment of children 
before they were acquainted with artificial 
language. In what follows, we ſuppoſe 
them to know both artificial language and 
the language of nature. What was there 
laid down with regard to the management 
of the dumb animal, applies with accumu- 
lated force with regard to the pratting boy, 
7 indeed, 
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Indeed, ſuch is the uniformity of the human 
intellect, prior to the maturity of all its fa- 
culties, that inſtead of requiring a different 
treatment at every ſeeming change in its 
age or conſtitution, it is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to be conſtantly inculcating the ſame 
invariable principles upon the ſoft and duc- 
tile mind. 


To cminend: children, even when their 
behaviour 1s good, tends univerſally to con- 


tract their hearts, and deaden the ſocial af- 
fections. 


It is juſtly eſtcemed one of the greatelt 
inſtances of ſelf-government, to withſtand 
the &ealing inſinuations of flattery. From 
the higheſt to. the loweſt rank of mortals, 
bow difficult is it to find a mind ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the attacks of this POWCr- 
ful oe? Reaſon, however well improved, 
is found to be inſufficient for this purpoſe. 
Every man lies open, at one quarter or 
other, to the aſſaults of flattery. Frequent | 

Have been the complaints of philoſophers, 
in all ages, that flattery, when artfully ap- 


AX - plied, 
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plied, never failed to render their nobleſt 
efforts abortive, 


The cauſe of the exorbitant influence of 
flattery over the mind of man, is eaſily in- 
veſtigated. An exceſs of ſelf.eſtimation is 
the ſource of this greateſt and moſt univer- 


Tal of all human foibles. Nature has in- 


jpired us with a ſelf-preſerving principle: 
the common mode of education, inſtead of 
oppoſing this natural bias to ſclfiſhneſs, 
which is but too ready to lay hold of every 
advantage, ihuts up our minds from enter- 
taining any other obje& but ſelf alone. 


Were the mind properly tutored, love to 


the whole huwan race would, in a few 
ages, become as general as ſelf-love is at 
preſent. Bur let us not condemn the pre- 
ſent methods of educating children, with- 


out a judicial trial. 


Nature hath wiſely decreed, that parents 


ſhould have a ſtrong affection to their off- 


ſpring, The learned author above- men- 


tioned makes the greez an expanſion of 


ſelf-love upon our children. The general 
conduct 
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conduct of parents ſeems to juſtify this hy- 


potheſis. Were this opinion concerning 


the love of parents to their children ſaſh- 


ciently propagated, we might hope in time 
to ſec fathers and mothers as fhy in praiſ- 
ing their ſons and daughters as mankind 
generally are of publicly applauding them- 
ſelves. Although all men poſfeſs ſome de- 


gree of ſelf- love; yet few are fo void of 
delicacy as openly to proclaim their own 


praiſe, How would it grate every ſenſible 


ear, to hear a man ſeriouſly proteſting, That 


he is poſſeſſed of great depth of judgment; 
that his genius 1s quick, lively, and com- 


prehenſive; that he has a prodigious fund 


of ſenſe and erudition ; that he runs through 


the whole circle of he ſciences with the 


utmoſt facility ; : that he is amazed at the 


weakneſs and ſtupidity of thoſe who find 


inſurmountable difficulties in any branch of 
learning; that, for his part, he never met 
with any problem, the inveſtigation of which 
could give him the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs; and, 


nally, that nothing is too great, nothing 


too ſubtile, nothing too obſcure for his all- 
leeing penetration ? 


Would 
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Would not every ſober man juſtly ima- 
gine fuch a perſon to. be either entirely 
frantic, or wildly intoxicated with ſelf-eſti- 


mation ? Modeſty is ſhocked at the idea of 


ſuch intolerable vanity.—Be not thunder- 
ſtruck, delicate reader! if you have acquir- 
ed the honourable appellation of Father, 


you are the man! if otherwiſe, ſuch were 


your progenitors ; ſuch are more than nine. 
tenths of all the fathers and mothers in the 


univerie,—You would incline to fee on 
what foundation theſe aſſertions are ground- 
ed. The foundation, alas! is too well 


grounded i in the general behaviour of pa- 
rents toward their children. 


Reflect, reader, on your own experience 


and obſervation. You are introduced to a 
gentleman and ſpouſe; common compli- 
ments being over, young Maſter makes his 
e © 


Stranger. Come forward, my dear, —A 


mighty fine boy ! 


Mother. 


ra 
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| Mother. Neighbour-like, Sir ;—but a 
rambling: thoughtlels dog. 


_ Father, Not the worſe for that, honey; 
you would not have a boy of his years as 

moroſe and thoughtful as a philoſopher :— 
Sprightlineſs and activity are the native 
fruits of a great genius. 


Moth. Nay, as to that, my dear, nobody 
can diſpute his capacity; he is quick as fire 
at his education.— Mr Pedaneus, his tutor, 
fays that he will turn out to be a great man; 
for he himſelf, and you know he is a very 
learned man, 1s aſtoniſhed at the boy's abi- 
lities.—In a word, Sir, he takes it up much 
faſter than his maſter is able to give it him: 
—he outſtrips all his companions in every 
part of his learning ;—and indeed, as my 
huſband obſerves, he does no harm with 
his roguiſhneſs ; for he is naturally of a 
humane and generous diſpoſition ; he in- 
jures no body ;—and, as for his compa» 


nions, they are all prodigiouſly fond of © 
him, 


Strang. 
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Strang. Well, young maſter, I under. | 


ſtand you are an excellent ſcholar. 


Boy. I do not know, Sir. 


Meth. The boy, Sir, is baſhful before 


ſtrangers :—he 1s naturally very modeſt, 


Strang, What books do you read, my 


dear ? 


Boy. What books, Sir?—I read any books 


my maſter deſires me. 


Moth. Cannot you tell the gentleman, 


you clowniſh fellow, (affection and vanity | 


burning in her countenance), that you have 
gone through your Latin, and have begun 
the French! — 


Strang. Has he indeed, Ma'am !—that's 
ſurpriſing !—Why, {ure the young gentle- | 


| man is not above ten i— 


Moth. True, Gi: bat he is a very ex- 
traordinary little creature, —Come hither, 
Sirrab, 


Le 


al 
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Sirrah, and let the gentleman hear you 
read your Latin book. —Now obſerve, Sir, 
and you 'll find my words good. 


Here young Maſter explains a few lines 
of ſome claſſic which he has repeated per- 
haps an hundred times, without having 
any clearer ideas of the intention or mean- 
ing of the author, than a parrot, when it 
calls Oy/fers or Onions. 1 


Strang. Mighty fine !— 


Moth. Now, Sir, you fee I did not ex- 
aygerate ;—he can read all the Latin with 
the ſame eaſe, —Beſides, Sir, if you and he 
were better acquainted, you would find 
how prettily he can talk upon every ſub- 
jet :—before he was five years of age, 
every body was aſtoniſhed at the witty 
things he would ſay.—God preſerve and 
bleſs him for a comfort to me in my old 
age; for he has always hitherto been a 
pleaſant, well-behaving child, &c. &c.— 
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1 appeal to experience :—he muſt be a 
ba reader indeed, who has never had 
a ſimilar entertainment in a family-conver- 
ſation. Is it not the general practice of 
parents openly to commend their children? 
Some parents there are, who, with a ſeem- 
ing modeſty, relate the virtues and exploit 
of their little ones as it were aſide, Fruit- 
leſs expedient ! So greedy of applauſe are 
children, and ſo well {killed in the language 
of Nature, that if they but perceive your 
countenance, or hear the moſt diſtant ſound 
of your voice, they ſee into the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of thy ſoul. Ceaſe, then, from won- 
dering. Modeſty is a rare virtue. Man- 
kind are never aſhamed to celebrate their 


children; but ſeldom reflect, that, in this 


reſpeCt, there is no material difference be- 
twixt the parent and the child, Hence- 
forth may it ever be eſteemed as great in- 
delicacy and want of good- breeding for a 

man to ſpeak favourably of his ſon as of 
himſelf: And would to Heaven a period 
were put to this fulſome, ill bred, poiſon- 
able pracuce. 


Now, 


. 
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Now, it may be ſaid, granting all this 
to be true, what connection has it with 
public ſpirit? The connection is extremely 
obvious. The minds of men are very ea- 
ſily intoxicated with flattery. But the ten- 
der minds of children are ſtill more liable 
to be devoured by this enemy of the hu- 
man kind. Self- love corrodes the very 
principles of public ſpirit. If in early youth 
ſelf-love is, upon every occaſion, inſtilled 
into the mind, how can we expect ever to 
ſee a race of patriots? In every ſtage and 
ſituation of life, ſelf is a favourite object. 
In the morning of life, ſelf is almoſt the 
only object we are ſolicitous about. Few 
are at that time the objects of our know 
ledge ; fewer ſtill take any hold of our. af- 
fections: How deſtructive, then, muſt flat- 
tery prove to a mind thus circumſtanced ? 
Jo fill the ears of a child with praiſe, is as 
noxious to its conſtitution, as to adminiſter 


- large quantities of alcohol in order to reſ- 
wy tore a drunken man to the uſe of his; facul- 
0d 

ties. Such however is the daily regimen 
1 


of children. No ſooner do they come into 
the world, than they are placed, as it were, | 


1 7 in 


W, 
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in the very center of adulation; and never, 
till too late, are they permitted to go be- 
yond the limits of its bewitching ſphere.— 
What is the reſult ? When chi dren, thus 
educated, arrive at the years of maturity ; 
when they eſcape out of the inchanted fa- 
mily-walls, and mingle with the more en- 
 lightened ſons of men; ſtrange and prepoſ- 
terous is the figure they make. Head- 
ſtrong, wayward, and ſelfiſh, they naturally 
expect to be careſſed, ſerved, and adored as 
they had formerly been by mamma, papa, 
' &c. But how are they mortified to meet 
with the derifive laugh | in place of the fond 
embrace 2 How ſtruck with admiration, 
When they diſcover, that every man they 
converſe with is as ſelfiſh and willful 2s 
they themſelves 2 They now find that they 
are children ſtill, although they had long 
: bee eſteemed) themſelves men. They had 
been accuſtomed to the ſervice and adula- 
tion of every perſon about them ; now are 
they galled with repeated denials, and, what 


is _worle, obliged to ſerve and fatter in 


N, 


vhs 7411 1 
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This reception which young men, train 
n 58075 


ed up in ſelfiſhneſs, meet with. 1 u their 1 
ö be : 1 
firſt intercourſe with the world, 55 a very 1. 
good effect, It in ſome, meaſure counter- i200 
acts the principles they have imbibed. But e 
5903 N 
ſo deeply are firſt impreſſions « en raven On bl 
J 10 WF [ 'P 
the mind, that neither philoſophy, nor dhe 1 
knowledge of mankind, are ſufficient to ef- Wi. 
face them.—A ſelfiſh child, generally ſpeak- 1 
ing, will never become a generous 1 85 MM 
or a diſintereſted ße | 
"In the treatment of children, we muſt 10 
not only guard them againſt entertaining 1 
too great a degree of ſelf-love, but we muſt LE 
likewiſe endeavour to ſubſtitute public ſpi- 1 
ritedneſs, or an univerſal love to the human 3 
Apecies, in its ſtead. To accompliſh this, | op 
we mult frequently preſent. to their minds ny 
2 59 5 0 220 l 
every aQion and every object whic ch has a | 
2911. WY 
natural tendency to extend their ED we 1 
- muſt convince. them, in the beſt, manner Th 
we can, that we are ſo framed by, t the hand 4 
. of Nature, that perſonal eaſe andeturity 1 
3110 | ts 
do not conſtitute one half of that extenſive ip 
happineſs ; 
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happineſs which the human mind is capable 
ot enjoying. 


To be able to execute this properly, re- 


quires a conſiderable degree of knowledge 
in parents, for whole uſe the preſent obſer- 


vations are chiefly intended: for this rea- 


jon, our oblervations ſhall be levelled, as 
much as poſſible, to vulgar apprehenſions. 


To ſow the ſeeds of public ſpirit in the 


minds of children, even after they have ac- 


quired a portion of the reaſoning faculty, 


we mult not have recourſe to the airy ſug- 


geſtions of fancy. Imagination may miſlead 
our inquiries into human motives and ac— 
tions, but can never be made ſubſervient to 
the practice of any ſingle virtue. Every 
man may erect an Utopian, fabric of one 
conſtruction or other. But it may be aſk- 
ed, Have any of theſe viſionary ſchemes 
ever had any extenſive influence on the 


behaviour of men? No; not one. Many 


of them are intituled, eat of Perfection. 


Ideas they are; but ideas ſo ill-ſuited to 


the conſtitution and circumſtances of hu- 


man 


1 
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man nature, that they fly off without mak- 
ing any uſeful or laſting impreſſion. If we 
would ſucceſsfully inculcate the practice of 
any virtue; no obſervations ſhould be made, 
no rules of conduct laid down, but what 
are adapted to our powers, and ealily re- 
duced into e 

3 ect then, that no ſel- 
fiſh habits have been contracted during in- 
fancy, it may not be improper to make a 
few reflections on the nature and tendency 
of the books uſually put into the hands of 
children“. No ſooner is a child capable 
of mechanically joining letters and ſyllables 
together than he is ordered by his precep- 
tors or parents, to read Fables, Hiſtory, &c. 


Of all human compoſitions, nothing can 
be fo. adapted to the capacity, nothing 
lo deſtructive to the minds of children, 
as fictitious repreſentations of objects and _ 
actions. Not to mention the many evils 
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this ſpecies of compoſition actually produces 
in youthful minds, we ſhall only take no- 
tice of ſuch as are more immediately con- 
nected with our ſubje&. 


Look back, Reader, and conſider what 
notions you entertained - of the various fa- 
bles you may have read in the morning of 
your days. Inſtead of drawing moral con- 
cluſions, was you not principally delighted 
with that animal which devoured all its Op- 
ponents by the ſuperiority of its ſtrength, 
or cunningly ſubdued them by the artfulneſ 
of its ſnares? The ſtrength and ferocity of 
the Lion; the deceitfulneſs of the Fox; the 
arch tricks of the Monkey, &c. were not 
theſe the chief objects of thy ad miration! 
Doubtleſs they were. Neither was you to 
blame; Nature taught you to do ſo.— The 
fault lay in thoſe who inſtructed you. 


When a boy ruminates on the unlimited 
authority which the Lion is repreſented to 
have over the beaſts of the field, or on the 
inexhauſtible artifices of the Fox, does he 
not ardently wiſh to be poſſeſſed of the 


POwWer 
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power of the one and the art of the other? 
For what reaſon ? Why, that he might 
be enabled to play the tyrant among his 
Companions, and „ to over- reach 
his Superiors. 


Children are naturally and unavoidably 
led to eſteem thoſe animals moſt which make 
the greateſt buſtle in a fable. Fictions of 

this kind have a very ſtriking but unhap- 
py reſemblance to real life. The vicious 
and unthinking part of mankind generally 
make the greateſt ſhow and noiſe in the 
world. True Virtue delighting in tranquil- 
lity and frequent retirement, is in danger 
of entirely eſcaping the public eye. What 
is called the Moral, or virtuous character, 
in a fable, is, for the moſt part, ſhut up in 
ſome obſcure corner, ſo far beyond the pe- 
netration of a ſchool-boy, that it often re- 
quires the ſagacity of a philoſopher to diſ- 
cover its retreat. Hence it is evident, that 
reading of fables has a natural tendency to 
excite in the minds of children. a ſpirit of 
ambition, tyranny, cruelty, and deceit. 
Were this che only evil which fabulous re- 
preſentations 
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preſentations entail upon youthful minds, 
children ſhould be as anxiouſly kept from 
indiſcriminately hearing or reading of fables, 
as from falling into the fire or tumbling 
headlong over a precipice. 


The hiſtorical works which are common- 
ly read in our ſchools, are as ill- adapted, 
and have, if poſſible, ſtill more fatal effects 
upon the diſpoſitions of children than fables, 
Cæſar, Quintus Curtius, &c. what benefit 
does a ſchool-boy derive from ſuch perfor- 

mances as theſe? If they are not underſtood, 
the labour both of the preceptor and pupil 
are entirely loſt ;—if they are underſtood, 
worſe is the conſequence. - By reading 
compoſitions of this kind, which are only 
ſit to be peruſed by men of ſenſe and cool. 
neſs, the principles of ambition, ſelfiſhneſs, | 
and inhumanity, are neceſſarily impreſſed 
upon the pliant minds of children. 


When a boy is ſo far advanced as to be 
able to read Cæſar or Curtius, his ſoul in- 
ſtamly catches the deluſive flame; he would 
now give a world, were it in his poſſeſſion, 

8 
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to be a Cæſar or an Alexander. Here he 
is actuated by the ſame motives which, not 
many months before, made him with to be 
a lion or a fox. Were a ſchool-boy aſked, 
Why he ſo much admired Alexander? if 
be was ingenuous, he would reply, Be- 
cauſe Alexander was a ſtrong man, and kill- 
ed many millions of the barbarians.” To 
mangle and butcher the human race, is the 
only quality which ſchool-boys admire in a 
hero. Never pleaſed but when the hero is 
dealing death and deſtruction around him, 
their imaginations are heated to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, after reading the deſcription of 
a battle, the little creatures have been fre- 
quently obſeryed to put on a haughty air, 
elevate their bodies, ape the firm pace of a 
warrior, and caſt a ſupercilious glance on 
their companions, as if each of them would 
ſay, “ am a King, and will be obeyed.” 


The deſtruQtive tendency of ſuch compo- 
ſitions to the minds of children, is ſo obvi- 
ous, that it ſcarce requires any illuſtration. 
The mind being accuſtomed to the ideas of 
pride, ſlaughter, and uncontrouled power, a 
22 - - haughty; 
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haughty, ferocious, and imperious temper 
is neceſſarily generated, 


Beſides, children are extremely ill- quali- 
fied for comprehending the route and diſpo- 
ſitions of an army. It is impoſlible for 

them to enter into the views of a leader: 
— Marches, countermarches, detachments, 
ſieges, encampments, &c. &c. are materials 
very ill ſuited to the genius of a boy in his 
twelfth year. 15 


We would have our children benevolent, 
and inſpired with love to the public, and at 
the ſame time arm them with all the imple- 
ments of war, by which every ſocial prin- 
ciple, every ſpark of humanity and patriot- 
iſm is in danger of being utterly extinguiſh- 
ed. That ſuch an enemy of mankind as 
diſcord exiſts in the world, ought to be 
kept an inviolable ſecret, till the mind has 
acquired ſuch a degree of maturity as may 
enable her to perceive the innumerable evils 
of which it is productive. lt is as impoſ- 
ſible for a boy, whoſe imagination is in a 
manner totally immerſed in blood, not to 

be 
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be proud, ſelfiſh, and over-bearing, as for a 
perſon born in a camp, and trained up to 
manhood in the midſt of laughter and de- 
ſolation, not to delight in the butchery of 
his ſpecies. Let children learn diſcord and 
the arts of war from the diſſentions of their 
companions : It is the buſineſs of parents 
and teachers to uſe their utmoſt induſtry in 
oppoſing every diſſocial paſſion, and in cul- 
tivating every humane and benevolent af- 
fection. 


Imagine not, however, that we here ex- 
claim againſt hiſtory in general. Nothing 
can be more foreign to our intention. It 
is only the hiſtory of tyrants, the great re- 
volutions and diſſentions of empires and 
nations, which we deem improper to be put 
into the hands of children. 


We rejoice in the capacity of pointing 
out one peculiar ſpecies of hiſtory, which, 

| inſtead of corrupting the tender minds of 
youth, ſeems admirably calculated for pro- 
moting generolity of temper and a true ſpi- 

rit of patriotiſm. Biography, or the hiſtory 


of 
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of the actions and diſpoſitions of particular 
perſons, upon the flighteſt conſideration, 
will be found to be that ſpecies of hiſtory 
which is not only beſt ſuited to the capacity 

of children, but likewiſe beſt calculated for 
inſpiring them with a catholic love to the 
human race: Bur here it muſt be remark- 
ed, that it is not the lives of warriors that 
we recommend; the biography from which 

any advantage can be derived to children, 

is the hiſtory of ane lives and private | 
characters: : 


Here we perceive a formidable objection 
riſing apace, and, like a thick fog, over- 
clouding the imagination of the reader. — 
Where are ſuch biographical works to be 
got? The lives of private perſons are ſo 
common and unintereſting, that few writ- 
ers of any diſtinction have ever condeſcend- 
ed to employ their talents in exhibiting a 
- deceaſed perſonage to the eyes of the world, 
© who perhaps lived and died unknown to 
nine-tenths of the town in Wen he ſpent 
| his $i bak * 5 


The 
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The ſlighteſt Nec will inſtantly. dif. 
pel this doubt. Bad as the world is, virtue 
is not entirely neglected. The lives of ſe- 
veral diſintereſted lovers of mankind have 
been already immortalized by authors of 
great merit: and, were compoſitions of this 
nature oftener called for, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a prophetic ſpirit, we may with ab- 
ſolute aſſurance predict, that the publication 
of books of this kind, as well as of every 
other, will always be in proportion to the 
demand, or number of purchaſers. Let the 
current of the preſent talte be changed, 
which, with regard to children, may be ea- 

ſily effected, and the event will infallibly 
juſtify the prediction. 


Subſtitute, O ye authors! real life in the 
room of fictions; ſtem the torrent of ro- 
mance, which for ſome centuries has de- 
luged the earth. Exhibit to the world the 
virtues and vices of men, inſtead of the 
diſtorted. viſions of fancy. Why do you 
ſcourge your imaginations with the igven- 
tion of facts, events, cataſtrophes, &. 
Theſe are painful and often fruitleſs la- 


bour Sy 
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bours. Reflect rather on the virtues, ac- 
tions, and various incidents in the life of 
your late friend. Celebrate his virtues ; 
but conceal not his faults. Copy your re- 
preſentations of Nature from Nature's ſelf. 
Your labour will then be leſs irkſome, at- 

tended with greater emolument to your- 
ſelves, and productive of more intrinſic uti- 
| lity to your readers. 


It is true, ſome ingenious romances do 
now and then make their appearance. With 
ſuch we have no quarrel ; although even 
theſe, with all their advantages, are but ill- 
adapted to the capacity of children, But 
| what effects do they produce? We have no 
heſitation to pronounce, that their effects 
are fatal both to the generality of men and 
to all children without diſtinction. A com- 
poſition of this nature, however excellent, 
like an unpopular patriot paſſing along the 

ſtreets of a country- village, is conſtantly 
followed by ſuch a troop of dirty, raſcally 
vagabonds, that its paſſage is almoſt entire- 
ly obſtructed. No ſooner does a romance 
of any merit make its appearance, than 
a ſholes 
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holes of noxious imitations are inſtantly 
diſperſed through the nation, the bad con- 
ſequences of which more than overbalance 
the wholeſome fruits of the beſt perform- 
ances,—One never-failing evil attends theſe 
ſervile imitations of genius. Want of in- 
genuity abſolutely diſqualifies ſuch authors 
for imitating the taſte and ſentiment of a 
| fine writer. Hence they muſt either not 
write at all, or imitate the foibles and de- 
fets of their original. For the truth of 
this, we might appeal to the Reviewers, or 
any perſon who is obliged, from the na- 
ture of his employment, to read indiſcrimi- 
nately every publication from a two-penny- 
pamphlet to an unwieldy folio, Triſtram 
Shandy made us laugh at his hints, and his 
blanks, and his aſterics : but the ſervile 
band he dragged after him, as if eager to 
inſtruct the ignorant in the meaning, not 
only improved the hints, filled up the blanks 
in plain characters, and ſerved the ladies 
with a full expoſition of the aſterics, but, 
what is worſe, ſtuffed many volumes with 
ſuch a medley of ignorance and obſcenity, 
that no perſon of ſenſe or ſobriety would 
ſo 
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ſo far defile his imagination as to give them 
A FRO n 551 rief nn 175 
4540 51 Flad jon ln 

K was bbſetred e ed 4 genera- 
lity of mankind, and all children without 
exception,” were unable to reap any advan- 
tage from romances wrote in a good taſte; 
the natural conſequence is, that the far 
greater part of mankind, who read romances 
with the utmoſt avidity, never inquire after 
thoſe of any merit, but content themſelves 
with the filth and ignorance ' with which 
the common herd of romances are amply 
replete. 9 4 


6 
; 13 its 


| Theſe obſervations are not captibous, or 
founded on mere hypotheſis. Experience, 
the only ſupport of every ſolid theory, op- 
portunely comes in to our aid. Examine 
the houſes of that large claſs of mankind 
called the vu/gar, meaning all but men of 
taſte and judgment, and in ſome corner or 
ſhelf you may, a priori, be certain of find- 
ing romances of one ſpecies or other. But 
we call upon you to declare, if you have 
ever, in the courſe of your viſiting, found 
one 
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one in a hundred of theſe. romances, but 
what muſt, from their very natures, prove 
hurtful, not only to the minds of children, 
but, in moſt inſtances, to the oldeſt of the 
family. Children are naturally fond of ro- 
mances: They are generally the firſt books 
which are read by youth of both ſexes, 
without the expreſs commands of a pa- 
rent or preceptor. Often has young maſter 
been {een throwing down his grammar with 
the utmoſt contempt, ſtealing off to ſome 
ſecret corner, and there ſitting, fixed like 
a ſtatue, brooding for hours together over 
the French Lovers, or ſome other obſcene 
romance. —Miis manages the matter with 
more addreſs; but, though leſs frequently 
detected, ſhe is not. for that reaſon leſs. cri- 
minal than her younger brother. 
Now, as experience teaches, that the re- 
preſentations of the actions, characters, &c. 
of particular perſons, are admirably calcu- 
lated for fixing the attention of children, 
this natural .bent of the youthful mind 
ought by no means to be curbed. It is the 
duty of parents and +tutors to take advan- 
YO tage 
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tage of this diſpoſition, by protecting child. 
ren againſt the infection of romances, and 
by placing within their reach books of a 
ſimilar nature, but whoſe effects upon their 
minds will be directly oppoſite. 


What ect of compoſition, then, can 
poſlibly ſo well anſwer this end, as a decent 
relation of the various actions, virtues, &c. of 
men whoſe ſtations in life have been ſimilar, 
or at leaſt not much above that of the read- 
er's parents and acquaintances. It is indeed a 
ſubject worthy of regret, that moſt biogra- 
Phers diſdain to hand down to poſterity any 
character, however noble or exalted, unleſs 
the perſon has been either poſſeſſed of rich- 
es, or employed in ſome office of diſtinc- 
tion.—A buſtling ſtateſman, though deſti- 
tute of capacity, or a fortunate ſoldier, 
though a coward at bottom, is ſure of be- 
ing celebrated with all the pomp and ſo- 
lemnity that panegyric can beſtow. But 
let men of inferior ſtations live ever ſo vir- 
tuoully ; ; let them be ſcrupulouſly juſt ; let 
them be poſſeſſed of great warmth of affec- 
tion to every creature of Cod; let them 
bear 
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bear misfortunes with fortitude and reſigna- 
tion; let them be humane, generous, bene- 
ficent, &c. with theſe and a thouſand other 
qualifications, may they go down to the 
filent grave, without having their amiable 
characters diſplayed to the eye of the world! 


— [Independently of doing juſtice to the me- 


mory of diſtinguiſhed virtue, the characters 


of ſuch men, although they had lived and 
died in beggary and rags, ought. to be ſet 


up as beacons to direct the courſe of their 
| brethren in ſtation or circumſtances. By 
the laws of all nations, a murderer forfeits 
his life to the public. Why fo? That his 
unhappy fate, replies the lawyer, may ſerve 
as an example to deter others from com- 
mitting the like atrocious crime. Good. 


But ſhould not the ſame reaſon deter- | 


mine us to record the actions of a man of 


eminent virtue, whatever be his ſtation, 
That his noble conduct may prove an in- 


citement to others to follow his ſteps ? 


Abenden obſervation occurs, to ſhow ail 


farther the utility of this inferior ſpecies of 


biography. — li is at preſent the general 
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praQice, af biographers, to chuſe their ſub- 
jets; ſolely, from men of high. life. Of 


courſe, only people of a ſimilar ſphere derive 
any benefit from their works. Say the bo- 


dy of the people, Well might ſuch a man 
be public-ſpirited, charitable, and benefi- 
cent; were we as opulent, we would be 
as bene volent Had his income been as 


ſcanty as ours, his beneſicence would have 
been leſs diffuſive.” 


By thus nevieting to give unto merit its 
due reward, without regard to ſtation or 


: circumſtances, a plauſible excuſe is turniſh- 
ed to the great bulk of mankind, for in- 


dulging themſelves in ſelfiſhnels, -AvATrICe, 


and inbumanity, — Men of opulence, 


ſay they, © may do good to their country; 
becauſe their riches and ſphere of action 


enable them to give full ſcope to the inclin- 


ations of. their hearts We with for the 


proſperity of our country and the happineſs 
of mankind as ardently as they but as to 


wha the v will muſt be accepted for the deed: 


people in our ſituation, and contracted 


pheres, have not the, mene of putting our 


e deſires 
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deſires in execution. Hence it 'Kappetis, 
that when any undertäking of public hint 
is propoſed, the whole burden devolves up- 


on d few individuals wherdas, if every . 


dvidual could be Pelluaded to/6onittibure 
in propottisn to His circumſtances; „ were 
public- ſpiritedneſs the characteriſtic bf our 
iland; were the feelings of its inhabitants 
ſo far improved, and their minds expanded 
to ſuch a degree, that they found themſelves 
prompted both from motives of duty and of 
ſympathy, to give it leaſt fome afſiſtance 
to every plan formed for the improvemen | 
of their country, no undertaking,” however 
er or Ae would ever mo abor- 


* 
12141 


; e labour. 


@ 


The nature of things munis it a palpable 


abſurdity, to entertain any reaſonable hopes 


of rendering public-ſpiritedneſs the chatac- 
teriſtic of a nation, unleſs we apply but 
preſcriptions to the mind before it Has 4 ac- 


quired habits of an oppoſite tendency. Pub- 


lie-ſpirit, like every other virtue, muſt be 
yy and repeatedly incucated, Td brder 46 
make 
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make it a permanent and eſtabliſhed princi- 


dent ion, 1 


[Ibis 1 that the ſpecies of hiſtory 


we have been ſpeaking of, if properly ma- 
naged, might greatly promote, in the minds 


of children, a noble and diſintereſted affec- 
tion to the human kind. Spirited, but ſim- 


ple and genuine narrations of the ſeveral 


actions, affections, and principles of men 
who have on all occaſions diſcovered an 


univerſal love to mankind, a ſtrong, un- 
biaſſed, and peculiar attachment to their 
country, &c. I ſay, were books of this kind 


as frequently peruſed by children as fooliſh 
or obſcene romances, the good effects of 
ſuch education would ſoon be diſplayed in 


the general tempers and diſpoſitions of 
youth. A generous public-ſpirited temper, 
like true devotion, is only attainable by an 
habitual contemplation of objects poſſeſſed 


of that valuable quality. 


To imitate what we naturally admire, or 


what our minds are frequently converſant 


about, 1 is a fundamental principle of the hu- 
man 
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man conſtitution. This principle of imita- 
tion is moſt powerful in the morning of 
life. Of courſe, children ſhould never be 
permitted to ſee, hear, or read of actions, 
the imitation of which can in any degree 
vitiate their taſte or corrupt their hearts. 
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PART III. 


Means of Promoting Public Spi- 
rit, adapted to the Preſent Si- 
tuation of Mankind. 


Toa diligent inquirer into the motives 
from which the generality of human ac- 


tions take their riſe, it muſt appear, that 
_ diſintereſted love to the public, is a very 


rare virtue, Indeed, every man who has 


had the ſmalleſt intercourſe with his own 


ſpecies, will readily acknowledge, that ſelf 
is the great idol of almoſt every individual. 


Some exceptions, it is true, muſt be made: 
But theſe are extremely few in proportion 


to thoſe who ſeem incapable of conceiving, 


or, at leaſt, artfully ſmother every generous 


ſentiment as ſoon as conceived. It is im- 
poſſible for men, on all emergencies, to 
diveſt themſelves entirely of humauity, 
Social feelings will, on ſome occaſions, glow 
in the breaſt of the miſer. Would to heaven 

3 he 


„„ „ 
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he were not endowed with the capacity of 
extinguiſhing the-zgegerous; flame. — Give 


the ſelfiſh man but a moment's deliberation, 


and a thouſand cool pretexts will inſtantly 
ender his ſoul callous and impenetrable by 


157 motive or feeling which has not ſelf 
for its ultimate object. 


It is a melancholy, but unqueſtionable 


truth, that, taking mankind by the bulk, li- 


berality of ſentiment: bears but a very small 
proportion to partial and ſelſiſh feelings. 


Whence comes this great, this ignoble fata- 
lity:— Blame not Nature, O man! She has 
ſtamped upon your conſtitution the decent, 
well-meaning inſtinct of leli-preſervation 5 

but you have induſtriouſly glutted this uſe- 


ful domeſtic, till it has grown up to be a 


proud, etuel, and tyrannical oppreſſor, gf 


what, of the human kind, for whoſe pro- 


tection and happineſs it had been originally 
deſtined by their bountiful Creator. Sel- 


gin from indiſcretions in the egucation; of 
children. It is our buſineſs now to ſhqw, 


that the behaviour of moſt men, in the 
3 B common 
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common affairs of life, inftead of eradicat- 
ing this early bias to narrowneſs of ſpirit, 
tends to make its root {till deeper in the 
mind. 


It is a frequent wiſh of men of contract- 
ed views, That all mankind were on a level 
with regard to power and wealth ; that the 
terms /uperior and inferior, master and ſer- 
vant, were never heard or underſtood a- 
mong the ſons of men. This is undoubt- 
edly che language of ignorance and peeviſh- 
neſs. Nature has wilely decreed, that cer- 
tain degrees of ſubordination ſhould take 
place through the whole circle of her ad- 
mirable productions. Men of learning and 
diſcernment eaſily perceive the beauty and 
utility of ſuch a ſeemingly unequal diftri- 
| bution ; But to the vulgar it is, and muſt 
be an inexplicable myſtery : And what are 
the vulgar? Why, ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the whole human race. That vaſt body 
of men leldom or never think for them- 
ſelves. Their actions are not the reſult of 


reaſon or reflection. Precedents, habits, and. 


the all- powerful influence of example, are 
| the 
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the principal ſources of all the actions and 
determinations of the vulgar.—If you aſk 
a clown why he thinks or acts in ſuch a 
manner? His anſwer, if he is ingenuous, 


will generally be to this purpoſe :—* Be- 


cauſe his father did ſo before him ; becauſe 
he was uſed to do ſo all his life ;” or more 
commonly {till, © Becauſe the Lord of the 
manor, or the clergyman of the parith al- 
ways did fo.” —One ſhould imagine, tat 
it would be a matter of very ſmall difficulty 
to alter, at pleaſure, opinions founded on. 
ſuch mere ſhadows of reaſoning. Expe- 

rience, however, evinces, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to rectify or change the notions 


and conceits of ſuch people. Their minds 


are ſteeled againſt the voice of reaſon, when 
it comes in competition with any of their 
prejudices, To endeavour to work upon 
the minds of the vulgar with fine ſenſe, 
(ſays a penetrating wit), is like attempting 


to hew blocks with razors, — How, then, 


muſt the vulgar be treated in order to make 
them public ſpirited ? or how ſhall their 
views be ſo tar extended as to render them 
ſubſervient to the good of the ſtate, or the 

5 | intereſts 
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intereſts of ſociety? There is but one infal- 
lible method of ſolving this problem. — The 
very ſame means muſt be employed in or- 
der to make their diſpoſitions liberal and 
diſintereſted which were formerly the cauſes 
of their illiberality and ſelfiſnneſs. 


Example, that great ruler of the human 
kind, is the only certain means of operating 
upon the vulgar mind. General example, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is capable, in ſome 
meaſure, of moulding almoſt every man's 
motives and actions into whatever ſhape it 
pleaſes to afſume. Hence every man is 
bound by a double obligation to lead a vir- 
tuous life. Not only his own ſafety and 
happineſs depend on his good behaviour, 
but, if he is a man of rank and figure, his 
words, actions, and principles will infenti- 
bly infect moſt of his companions, and all 
his dependents without diſtinction. Did 
not the experience of all ages and nations 
extort our belief, it would be abſolutely in- 


credible how far the influence of one man's 
example may ſometimes extend. Let not 
thoſe of inferior ſtations, however, imagine, 

that 
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that their natural obſcurity and contracted 


influence, free them from this obligation. 
That man muſt be very low indeed, who is 
not a ſuperior to ſome. The meaneſt la- 


bourer as well as the greateſt monarch, is a 
man of figure in the eyes of many. Hence 
the obligation is binding upon every indi- 


vidual. The extent of their influence, their 
capacity of doing good or evil, muſt indeed 
always be in proportion to their power and 
ſuperiority. Hence the degree of obliga- 
tion, and the extent of the influence of ex- 


ample will be great or ſmall, according as 
the perſon is of a high or a low rank in 


life. | 


How great, then, is the happineſs of that 
nation which is bleſſed with a humane, be- 
nevolent, and public-ſpirited Sovereign? The 
King is juſtly ſtyled the Father and Repre- 
ſentative of his people; his principles, his 
actions, his geſtures, nay, the very defects 
of his body, are all ſubjects of univerſal 
imitation. The vices or virtues of a Prince 


are firſt communicated to his Court, and, 
through that all- infecting channel, convey- 


ed 
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ed to the fartheſt limits of his dominions. 
Hence every King may emphatically be 
{aid to reiga in the hearts of his ſubjects, 
| —l[f credit is due to the general voice of 
the nation, the people of this fortunate 
iſland have no reaſon to call upon their 
Sovereign to exert the extenſive influence 
natural to his exalted ſtation, in order to 
diffuſe public ſpirit and diſintereſted patriot- 
iſm through the nation. It ought never- 
theleſs to be conſidered, that the influence 
of example, however eminent the perſon- 
age, is flow in its motion. Allowing our 
preſent Sovereign to poſſeſs the higheſt de- 
gree of public ſpirit, and the warmett affec- 
tion for his ſubjects; yet, as he has been 
but a ſhort time upon the throne *, and his 
reign, ever ſince he arrived at that exalted 
dignity, has been ſo much embroiled both 
by foreign and domeſtic commotions, that 
the influence of his example cannot poſſibly 
have induced any conſiderable number of 
imitators. We may indulge ourſelves in 
the proſpect of future happineſs, when the 
devouring mouths of clamour and faction 
thall be ſtopped ; when that high tide of 


paſſion, 
® 1703, 
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= paſhon, which has excited inteſtine diſſen- 
WM tions among the chiefs of our nation, ſhall 
change its current, unite its force, and ex- 
ert all its vigour, in promoting the intereſt 
and proſperity of Britons, and no longer 
ſtand, like a mighty barrier, obſtructing the 
powerful influence of Majeſty from diffuſ- 
ing a ſpirit of univerſal benevolence over 
the land. Until that happy period ar- 
rive, which every lover of his country or 
of mankind muſt earneſtly wiſh for, we 
cannot expect that the example of our So- 
vereign can have any extenſive influence 
in promoting genuine patriotiſm among his 


people. 
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Next to the example of Majeſty, that of 
men of fortune and property ſtands forth 
as the great transformer of the people. Con- 
ſider all ye on whom Heaven has liberally 
beſtowed the good things of this life, ſeriouſ- 
ly conſider your own real importance. On 
your conduct much depends: The profperi- 
ty of your country ; the happineſs of your 
interiors ; nay, the eternal as well as tem- 
poral felicity of millions, in a good mea- 

— ſure, 
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ſure, hangs on your behaviour. Every eye 
is intent on your actions; every ear greedi- 
ly devours your words; your principles are 
infuſed into every heart. Like a lofty moun- 
| tain in the centre of a wide extended plain, 
you attract the attention of the whole coun- 
try round, —Nay more ; you not only at- 
tract the general attention, but you poſſeſs 
the ſingular virtue of rrangſorming the be- 
Holders into your own likeneſs ! If you are 
virtuous, the generality of the people will 
be virtuous ; if vicious, the people will be 
vicious likewiſe ; if your hearts are narrow, 
ſelfiſh, and overbearing, avarice, chicanery, 
and pride, will be the characteriſtics of the 
multitude: In a word, you have the hearts 
of the whole nation in your power: Can 
you then heſitate one moment? Let your 
good example ſhine forth, and you are ſure of 
univerſal imitation. —Refle&, on the other 
hand, if you indulge vicious habits, if your 


conduct Hagrantly declares, that you are ac- | 


tuated by ſelfiſh, not by public-ſpirited mo- 
tives; that you are ready to deſert the in- 
tereſt of your country whenever it coincides 
not with your private advantage reflect, 


we 
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we intreat you, that in place of being pub- 
lic bleſſings to your country, the influence 
of your fatal example unavoidably carries 
miſery and deſtruction wherever it unfor- 
rr ee * 
1 J. | 72h 

It is almoſt needleſs to be more paiticu- 
lar upon this ſubject. Does any man of 
property wiſh to ſee his lands improved by 
his tenants ? Let himſelf take the lead, by 
employing all his {kill and ingenuity in me- 
liorating the portion he keeps in his own 
poſſeſſion; let him incloſe, plant, and other- 


wiſe adorn his own gardens and parks; 


let him be affable and condeſcending to his 


farmers and tackſmen; let him openly dif- 


play the advantages of proper culture z let 
him, finally, give leaſes of a reaſonable 


length, and not be too rigorous or oppreſ- 


five in his demands; then, and not till 
then, will he ever be able to effect this no- 
ble purpose 


Trade and manufactures are no leſs ne- 
ceſſary than agriculture for fortifying and 
_ enriching Great Britain. The peculiar ſi- 
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tuation of the:1fland naturally demands the 
greateſt; attention of its1nhabutants to com- 
merce and manual arts. Theſe are too 
evident ſources of national vſtrength and 
opulence to be neglected hy the legiſlature. 
It is owing to the peculiar favour and ſup- 
port of government, joined to the protection 
and encouragement of public- ſpirited ſocie- 
ties and individuals, that the commerce 
and manufactures of Great Britain have of 
late made ſuch rapid progreſs. 


Nothing can contribute more effectually 
to promote public advantage, than the erec- 
tion of ſocieries for propagating and en- 
couraging arts, ſciences, and manufactures. 
To ſee men of the greateſt opulence and 
diſtinction in the kingdom forming them- 
ſelves into ſocieties, contributing large ſums 
of money, and beſtowing both their labour 
and time, in order to induce men of in- 
terior ranks to improve their own branches 
of buſineſs, &c. muſt be a pleaſing object 
of contemplation to every liberal mind. 
The effects produced by theſe truly patrio- 
tic ffechricnn ale . the end of their 

institution. 
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laſtitution. When the uniuſtructedo part 
of mankind perceive, that they àre even 
bribed to do their duty, a ſpirit of emula- 
tion naturally ariſes in their minds; each 
endeabours t excel in his particular pro- 
feſſion, that he may obtain the approbation 
and reward of his countrymen : Indolence 
and flovenlineſs retire apace; and induſtry, 
neatneſs, and i en OF _ Places 
| 21-4 EJTITH 54:57 10 257! fr ng. 
The wonduies chankigd in nb manners 
of the people, the great improvements in 
agriculture, manufactures, &c. which have 
appeared, within theſe few years, in this 
northern part of the united kingdom, muſt 
ſurpriſe and delight every benevolent heart. 
Theſe unlooked for events are the native 
fruits of two or three public- ſpirited focie- 
ties , the generous members of which have 
ſpared neither coſt nor labour in exciting 
their countrymen to induſtry in OY art 
n can contribute to n oy T0! 
| ths AT We 


„The Commiſſioners and Truſtees for abt 
and improvłments in Scotland Hon. Select Society 


of Edinburgh ;—The Society for Propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge, &ec. Fn 
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We preſume not to make 'any.criticiſms 
o the manner of conducting theſe noble 
inftitutions : we ſhouldirather congratulate 
at couftry which gives bitth to ſuch or- 
naments of human nature; and our congra- 
tations ſhould be ſtill more hearty, were 
the number ef ſuch ſocieties inereaſed, or 
the funds of the preſent ones greatly en- 
| larged. We ſhall ina-few words een 

what is meant my this eee ; 

IS 918380 RH 6.10 5 

Provided all or moſt of ü men of. Gor 
tune in each particular county in Scotland 
would erect themſelves into ſeparate ſocie- 
ties for che eneouragement of arts, &c. 
within their own particular counties, we 
imagine that inſtitutions of this kind would 
in à ſhort time diffuſe a ſpirit of improve- 
ment co the e amen eee 

141811 J 1 10 88 401 11 10 22 
5 e OY would WY a 
prudent execution of chis plan are abun- 
duntly obvious Manufacturers, &c. who 
live at a great diſtance from the metropolis, 
allowing them to be properly advertiſed of 
the bounties offered by the n So- 


cieties, 
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eieties, muſt of neceſſity. labour under ſeye- 
ral diſadvantages which thoſe who are leſs 
remote from the capital cannot feel. The 
riſk and difficulty of tranſmitting ſpecimens 
of their art or induſtry; the want of proper 
perſons to direct their behaviour; nay, ſome 
country- mechanics are ſo, very ignorant, 
that they are unable fully to comprehend 
the directions contained in a common ad- 
vertiſement. Theſe, and many other diffi- 
culties, although of a trifling nature, are 
more than ſufficient to cramp the influence 
af the ſocieties at Edinburgh, eſpecially in 
corners of the kingdom where indolence 
and ignorance are the characteriſtics of the 
people. It is even difficult to make perſons 
in this ſituation believe, that money, or any 
other reward of merit, will ever be tranſ- 
mitted to them, unleſs they have had ex- 
perience of it themſelves, or ſeen it tranſ- 
mitted to others in ſimilar circumſtances. 
Time, and the diligence of the, Edinburgh 
Societies, will no, doubt / obviate theſe, diffi- 
culties. But the plan Wwe have hinted At 
would, it is thought, be the means of in- 
troducing improvements in a ſhorter time, 
and 
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and of propagating taſte, genius, and publics 
ſpirit more eats over the TOR 
Ware. it e Joo every ann; of | 
property, to offer ſmall. premiums, for the 
improvement of arts, &c. among łhoſe who 
reſide within the bounds of his own eſtate, 
we imagine this would be a ſtill more effec- 
tual method of diſpelling ignorance, excit- 
ing a taſte for improvement in every branch 
of manufacture, &c. than any that could 
be deviſed. A noble perſonage * has late- 
ly, by his own example, paved the way for 
this. May his generous attempt not only 
prove ſucceſsful, but incite ſuch of his coun- 
trymen as are enabled, by their ſtation and 
fortune, to purſue a. like e ares 
chen. b 


The landed 8 of any . 
county muſt neceſſarily know, from its ſoil, 
ſituation, and the genius of the inhabitants, 
what arts or manufactures, What ſpecies of 
commerce, &c. are moſt needed, and beſt 
ſuited to the Hilpghions and capacities of 


ä - Duke of 8 
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the people.—The proprietors of eſtates are, 
or ſhould be, beſt ſkilled in the means of 
improving or embelliſhing their own lands, 
and beſt acquainted with thoſe arts, &c. 
which require the greateſt encouragement, 
and would be moſt conducive to the proſ- 
perity and happineſs of themſelves and their 
vaſſals. Of courſe; the proprietors of each 
county, or the proprietors of each particu- 
lar portion of land, are beſt qualified for 
ſuperintending the diſtribution of premiums, 
as the rewards of merit and nne, in their 
* counties or eſtates. 


, * - 7 
„ 1 74 
„ | 
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We Mute A theſe obſervations 
With a view to excite all lovers of their 
country to think of this, or ſome other 
more practicable ſcheme of extending a 
ſpirit of improvement through this: 80 
much e 925 od our . 

No man of any bim Us can aber. A 
dozen of miles from the capital itſelf with 
out feeling very Auer. emotions, de- 
caſioned by the appearance of vaſt tracks of 
barren ground, overſpread with heath and 

Maze! 10 228ther 
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other diſmal produQions of uncultivated 
narure,—Muirs, marſhes, and deſerts reflect 
not on any country, but are a keen ſatire 
upon its inhabitants. The beſt ſoils, the 
moſt favourable climates, muſt be cleared 
of their native rubbiſh before they can be 
made ſubſervient to the various uſes of man. 
— The inhabitants of Britain have for many 
years been infected with a very ſtrange 
phrenzy: they go over in flocks to our 
American colonies, to fell trees, &c. leav- 
ing perhaps one-half of their own country 
 over-run with heath, furze, and quagmyres, 
although, in many reſpects, it is capable of 
as profitable culture. We are, however, 
unwilling to enter upon this ſubject, as it 
admits of endlcſs diſpute. But we cannot 
help being ſurpriſed, that ſome method has 
not been fallen upon to render the culture 
of the mother-country more univerſal. The 
diviſion of commonties may in time have 
ſome effect. Would it not much forward 
this uſeful deſign, were private gentlemen, 
or public ſocieties, to offer premiums for 
rendering ſmall portions of muir or other 
| baten 
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ſhould be to the mind itſelf, we ſhall now 
point out ſome general maxims and modes 
of behaviour, which are deſtructive to pub- 
lic ſpirit ; ſometimes barely mentioning the 
faults, and ſometimes giving directions how 
to avoid them. e 


SECTION I. 
Gaming. | 


W norver conſiders the nature and ten- 
dency of gaming, will readily admit, that 
whenever it is much practiſed in any na- 
tion, the ruin of that nation is faſt ap- 
proaching. Idleneſs, inattention, luxury, 
profuſion, rancour, &c. are the genuine 
offspring of gaming. But, let us make the 
favourable ſuppoſition, that the ſpirit off 
gaming were entirely confined to men of 
opulence and diſtinction.— What are the 
diſpoſitions of a man's mind when keenly 
buſied at game? This queſtion admits of 
an 
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an eaſy ſolution. While a perſon is thus 
employed, he muſt of neceſſity be totally 


diveſted of every ſocial affection. Wholly 


occupied about his own fortune, and hear- 
tily praying for the loſs and misfortune of 
his antagoniſts, every generous, every pub- 
lic ſpirited motive is, during the time he is 
thus employed, entirely ſuppreſſed. Hence 
a habit of gaming muſt neceſſarily generate 
a habit of ſelfiſhneſs. Allowing gaming, 
therefore, to be ſolely the amuſement of 
men of fortune, the matter is bur little 
mended ; for, if the hearts of thoſe whom 
Nature has conſtituted patterns of imita- 
tion to their inferiors, are ſelfiſh and con- 
tracted, what can be expected of the com- 
mon people ?—lIn every view, therefore, 
gaming is deſtructive to public ſpirit, and, 
of courle, to the general intereſts of the na- 
tiOn. 


How ſhall this evil, which is but too 


much practiſed in our iſland, be remedied ? 


Penal laws have hitherto been found inſuf- 


ficient for the purpoſe. Unleſs ſome me- 


thod can be invented of making gaming 


diſhonourable, 
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diſhonourable, nothing elſe will ever be 
able to baniſh it from the affections of peo- 
ple of faſhion, Were gaming once eſteem- 
ed as mean and infamous as theit or forge- 
ry, it would ſoon {ink into obſcurity. But 
how 1s this to be elected t— Would. not a 
general reſolution of the principal noblemen 
and gemlemen, That from and after ſuch a 
late, Eames 0! hazard, whatever be their 
denomination, ſhall be laid atide, and, in all. 


time coming, be eſteemed infamous and dil- 
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SECTION II. 
Contempt of the Pulgar. 


10 deſpiſe the Vulgar, is a very faſhion- 
able, and very univerſal affectation. This 
modiſh ſpecies of cruelty is practiſed by al- 
moſt every perſon who is able to purchaſe 
a genteel ſuit of cloaths. Strange, that ob- 
jects of compaſſion, inſtead of meeting with 
ſympathy and relief, ſhould be deſpiſed and 
oppreſſed by their ſuperiors ! If the vulgar 
are poor or illiterate, we ſhould rather make 
their poverty ſupportable by our generoſi- 
ty, and uſe our utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
pel their ignorance. : 

Contempt neceſſarily begets contempt. 
If men of high rank deſpile thoſe of interior 
ſtations, they are ſure of being deſpiſed by 
them in turn. Hence it happens, that when 
men of rank, who are haughty and ſuper- 
cilious to the multitude, propote any plan 
which requires the concurrence of the vul- 


gar, 
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gar, they generally find great difficulty in 
the execution of it. The vulgar are na- 
turally inclined to oppoſe whatever is pro- 
poſed by their contemners, whether it re— 
late to public or private advantage. Hence 
the utility of popularity, and of conde- 
icending to the innocent humours of the 


people. 


On the other hand, were men of fortune 
to look upon the vulgar as their children, 
and treat them with all the humanity of 
parents ; would they overlook their igno- 
rance or meanneſs, humour their innocent 
foibles or inconſiſtencies, &c. ſuch a con- 
duct would greatly conduce both to their 
own intereſt and that of the nation. Daily 
experience ſhows, that when any gentleman 
behaves good-naturedly to his poor country- 
men, not only his own domeſtics, but 
every labourer in the county is ſo firmly 
attached to his perion and intereſt, that 
they are more jealous of his honour than 
f their own. They enter as it were in- 
ſtinctively into all his views: They do 
their utmoſt to gratify him in every thing 
which 
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which he diſcovers the leaſt ſolicitude to 
have performed. Hence one diſintereſted 
patriot has it in his power to create a thou- 
ſand ; et e contra. os 


SECTION I. 


Scandal; or Falſe Fudgment of Actions. 


Manxind are naturally anxious to diſ- 
cover the motives from which actions pro- 


ceed. Some men, indeed, are ſo charitably 


inclined, that they are uawilling to find out 
{ſelfiſh or ſiniſter motives even when the 
action is evidently bad. But much greater 


is the number of thoſe who exert all their 
ingenuity in reſolving the actions of others 
into bad or intereſted motives. If a per- 
ſon performs a generous deed, if he con- 


tributes money in order to promote any un 


dertaking calculated for the good of th- 
public, or that of individuals; this is iin 
medliatel/ 
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mediately reſolved into mere ſhow and of- 
tentation. A man of virtue will donbtleſs | 
deſpiſe ſuch ill- natured re flections, and con- 
ſider them as artful excuſes contrived to 
draw a veil over avarice and narrownels 
of heart. But inſinuations of this nature 
may ſometimes deter people of leſs reſolu- 
tion from doing what their inclinatibns 
would otherwiſe lead them to perform. — 
To judge of the merit of the action, not of 
its motive or cauſe, is all that belongs to 
man. If the action be good in itſelf, praiſe 
is due to the author of it; if otherwiſe, 
the performer merits reproach in propor- 
tion to the turpitude of his behaviour. 
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SECTION IV. 


Of Marriage. 


Maxziace is one 'of the greateſt bonds 


of ſociety. It gives riſe to a variety of en- 


dearing connections. Hence marriage in- 


creaſes that amor patriae which, in one de- 


gree or other, all are poſſeſſed of, —Of 


courſe, if ever this inſtitution ſhould fall 


into diſrepute, population will proportion- 
ally decreaſe, and the attachment to the na- 
tive ſoil will be greatly weakened. 


There ſeems to be ſome foundation for a 


pretty common complaint, that marriage is 
at preſent too little eſteemed, and too little 
praCtiſed in our iſland, This is an object 


which claims the deepeſt attention of the 
Legiſlature, —Taxes on celibacy have been 
talked of, whether ſeriouſly or not is un- 
certain. Although ſuch a law ſhould be 
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paſſed, the effects it would produce are at 
beſt very doubtful. 


The root of this evil will be found, upon 

a ſtrict examination, to take its riſe from 
the prodigious number of proſtitutes which 
are diſperſed over the whole kingdom, — 
Tt 1s the intereſt of proſtitutes to uſe all 
their art in order to make marriage appear 
ridiculous, contemptible, and burdenſome, 
in the eyes of unexperienced young men, 
who are but too liable to catch, and too 
ready to ſpread, the poiſonous infection. 
Thus falſe repreſentations of one of the no- 
bleſt ſources of human felicity are commu- 
nicated to the whole youth in the nation. 
It requires a conſiderable degree of fortitude 
to reſiſt the attacks of ridicule. Of all other 
periods of life, youth is moſt eaſily over- 
come by raillery. Hence falſe modeſty, 
added to habits of licentiouſneſs, are the 
grand ſources of celibacy, eſpecially amongſt 


men of fortune, the influence of whoſe ex- 


ample procures the imitation of the lower 
claſſes of mankind.— The remedy, there- 
fore, reſolves into a contrary practice of 

men 
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men of figure and diſtinction, joined to a 
diminution or extirpation of proſtitutes. 


SECTION V. 
Profanity ; or Contempt of Religion. 
TO prove that vice 18 more prevalent in 


this than in former ages, although practica- 
ble, could ſerve no uſeful purpoſe. Every 


man's own obſervation may convince him, 


that profanity, or a contempt of religion 


and virtue, is the characteriſtic of too great 


a proportion of mankind. Vice as well as 


virtue is of a progreſſive nature. It is not 
our buſineſs to inquire into the multiplicity 


of cauſes which conſpire in ſpreading the 


_ contagion of vice.—Willingly would we 


decline that diſagreeable neceſſity which 


obliges us to point out ſome of the teachers 


of religion themſelves as one chief cauſe of 
the prevalency of vice, 


That 
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That ſome elergymen too frequently and 
too openly indulge themſelves in practices 
which are inconſiſtent with the nature of 
their facred function, is a truth founded on 
general experience. — That the vices of cler. 
gymen are more hurtful to ſociety than thoſe 
of the laity, is inconteſtible. 


How cautiouſly, then, O ye ſervants of 
God! ' ſhould you demean yourſelves in 
every varying ſcene.of life !—Jealouſy and 
malice continually watch your ſteps. If 
you ſtumble, or but ſeem to ſtumble, the 
enemies of religion triumph in the oppor- 
tunity of traducing both your character and 
office; You declaim againſt ſcoffers and def 
piſers of religion. Such declamations are 
always feaſonable.— But conſider, we in- 
treat you, whether you are anywiſe inſtru- 
mental in propagating this noxious evil. Is 
it not a pretty frequent practiſe, eſpecially 
among the youthful brethren, to throw out 
portions of ſaered writ on the moſt abſurd 
and incongrubus incidents?—Cheerful com- 
pany, or a ſocial glaſs, naturally enliven the 

genius, and create an itch after wit and rail- 


lery. 
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lery. But ſhould. not every ſource. of ridi- 
cule,; every fountain of wit; be, drained to... 
the very dregs, before a, clergyman, ſhould, 
have [recourſe to the Sacred, Oragles cor, a; 
ſupply ?—Such conduct may excite a laugh 


of applauſe from the inconſiderate; but, if. 


men of ſober reflection chance to be pre- 
ſent, they will certainly deſpiſe you. Re- 
fleck on the tendency of ſuch ludicrous 
treatment of the Scriptures. The vicious 
part of mankind are confirmed in their, fa- 
vourite hypotheſis, That the Chriſtian ſyſ- 
tem is a cheat, and its miniſters a ſet of im- 
poſtors; and the weak or ignorant believ- 
ers are in danger of eſpouſing the ſame. 
opinion.— You complain, that your church- 
es are badly attended: It is true, But do 
you not often give orders, or licences, to 
perſons who are extremely ill- qualified for, 
inſtructing the ignorant, convincing the in- 
fidel, and reclaiming the vicious? We ſhall 
conſtitute you judges in your own. cauſe j— 
Have you not often bluſhed at the ignorance 
and ſtupidity of ſome of your brethren when 
preaching in your own. Pulpits, ? Would to 
God you could anſwer in the negative 5 
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Ceaſe, then, from complaining, till you are 
more delicate in the article of licences.— 
Give no man a commiſſion to explain the 
nature of virtue, and the duties which reli- 
gion enjoins, unleſs he is capable not only 
of underſtanding them himſelf, but likewiſe 
of decently inforcing the practice of them 
upon the minds of a judicious audience.— 
Beſides, do not even the men of ſenſe and 
erudition amongſt you, ſometimes deliver 
their ſermons in a very cold, indifferent, 
unaffecting manner? No wonder that the 
hearers are liſtleſs and drowſy, when the 
miniſter himſelf ſcarce ſeems to have it at 
heart whether they attend to him or not! 
Finally, if you would wiſh to ſee the Ora- 
cles of Truth more univerſally reſpected, 
and the precepts of religion and virtue more 
generally practiſed, never mention the for- 
mer but with the utmoſt reverence; never 
ſuffer the progreſs of the latter to be ob- 
ſtruded by your own ignorance or vicious 
example. | 
'We have thus preſumed to mention ſome 
of the capital vices which preſently ſubſiſt 


amongſt 
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amongſt ſome of the clergy, not to gratify 
any motives of malice or reſentment, but 
ſolely becauſe we have often experienced, 
and as often lamented, that thoſe who. are 
appointed to propagate religion and virtue 
ſhould be anywiſe acceſſory in retarding the 
progreſs of both. | 


Let us now conſider the ſtrong harmony 
which ſubſiſts between religion and public- 
- ſpirit. —A very ſlight degree of attention is 
ſufficient for this purpoſe whether we re- 
flect on the qualities of the great Object of 
religion, or on the wholeſome e 
which It ns | 


Thamalrenal object of religious adora-. 
tion is the Supreme Creator and Governor 
of every being that exiſts, or ever did exiſt, 
thoroughout the unlimited paths of immen- 
ſity.— All the qualities of the Deity known 
or comprehenſible by the human faculties, 
excite in us not only the ideas of infinite 
power, but likewiſe of unbounded goodneſs 
and beneficence. He has called myriads of 
animals into exiſtence not to make a pom- 
8 pous 
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pous diſplay of power, but to communicate 
the bleftings of life. — That exiſtence, in 
whatever form or degree, is a bleſſing to 
the poſſeſſor, cannot be queſtioned. That 
this bleſſing might be communicated in the 
moſt extenſive manner, is certainly the 
cauſe of that vaſt profuſion of animal life 
with which every element is crowded. It is 
a maxim in Nature, that no blank ſhould 
be left in the great ſcale of being. A ſtrict 

adherence to this benign maxim, is the 
reaſon why ſuch prodigious troops of ani- 
mals, many of which are not only uſeleſs, 
but even noxious to the human kind, are 
called into life. Nay, leſt any void ſhould 
be left, man, the undoubted chief of all ter- 
reſtrial animals, is ſuffered to be infeſted, 
and, in many inſtances, actually injured 
both in his perſon and goods, rather than 
the bleſſings of exiſtence ſhould be n 


2 cramped 0 or circumicribed, 


- The Author of Nature has not only rich- 
ly diffaſed animal life through all his ſtu- 
pendous works, but has provided every ſpe- 
cies with the means of Preſerving their ex- | 

iſtence 
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iſtence till they have taſted of every grati- 


fication which their ſeveral ends and con- 


ſtitutions are capable of receiving: ſo in- 
conceivably benevolent is the Supreme Be- 
ing, that he has furniſhed Man and other 
animals with many objects whoſe chief end 
ſeems to be the recreation and entertain 
ment of the animate creation 


The ſignatures of the moſt unbounded 


bene volence being thus evidently impreſſed 
upon every operation of the Great Parent 
of Nature, what better method can poſſibly 


be deviſed,” in order to excite publi- ſpirit- 


edneſs and univerſal benevolence; in the 


human heart, than the frequent contempla- 


tion of this moſt amiable and divine Ob- 


ject ?—A powerful law of the human con- 
ſtitution impels every man to imitate the 
qualities or perfections of any being, which 
draw forth his admirationa s Of courſe, no- 


thing can have greater energy in promoting 
and ſupporting humanitytand beuevolence 


among mankind, than an hahituab ,- 
plation of the perfections and operations of 
the Beira bes 917 dir 22 
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The precepts of religion are no leſs wiſe- 
ly calculated for promoting benevolence and 
; a public-fpirited temper, than the contem- 
plation of its Almighty Object. Benevo- 
lence, and difintereſted love to the whole 
human race, is the very genius of Chriftia- 
nity. Every action which the Saviour of 
mankind performed, every word he ſpoke 
was fraught with love and compaſſion to 
the ſons of men. He commanded nothing 
to be done by man, but what was ſtrictly 
connected even with his temporal advan- 
tage, —Temperance, and ſelf-government ; 
induſtry and meekneſs; ſubmiſſive reſigna- 
tion to the determinations of providence 
ſupreme love to God ; an ardent, unbiaſſed 
affection to mankind ;—theſe are the lead- 
ing precepts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem.—It 
ſeems indeed to be a general maxim in re- 
velation, That the intereft of individuals 
ſhould: always vaniſh whenever it comes in 
competition with the good of the . 


Upon che whole, then, we muſt conclude; 
that true religion and public-ſpirit are ſo 
intimately connected, that the former ne- 


ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily implies the latter. Hence, if we 
would wiſh to ſee public-ſpiritedneſs the 
genuine characteriſtic of our nation, every 
method ſhould be uſed which can have the 
remoteſt tendency to recommend religion 
and virtue to the eſteem and affections of 
the people. 


8 
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ESSAY I. 


WurrnxEx are all Animate and In- 
animate BopiEs Made for the 
Immedi:te Uſe and Convenien- 

cyof Minkinp; or, is that only 
a Secondary END of their ExisT- 

ENCE? | 


Tua every created ſubſtance was origin- 
ally deſigned for the immediate or more 
remote benefit of mankind, is a very popular 
opinion. — That it is ſo, is not to be won- 
dered at, as it is a doctrine which gratiſies 
that arrogance and preſumption which ſo 
univerſally characteriſe the human ſpecies. 


If we take a ſurvey of man as connected 
with the numerous objects which miniſter 
to his neceſſities, or with thoſe which ſerve 

only 
* * Read before the Newtonian Sockey of Edin. 1762. 
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only to rouſe his admiration, and call forth 
the latent principles of invention and in- 
genuity, which, without being excited by 
the contemplation of ſuch objects, would 
probably never be brought to light; ſuch 
a ſurvey will doubtleſs carry a ſtrong con- 
viction along with it, That mankind de- 
rive very eminent advantages from the in- 
ferior orders of beings. Horſes, ſheep, cows, 

dogs, &c. alleviate the toils or gratify the 
appetite of this Lord of Creation. The ve- 
getable and foſhl kingdoms likewiſe concur 
with the animal in facilitating his mechani- 
cal operations and filling his ſtomach, with 
the additional circumſtance of curing his 
diſtempers, and repairing his conſtitution 
when worn out or ſhattered by: the fumes 
of intemperance. 


But that the advantage derived to man- 
kind from theſe creatures 1s the primary 
end of their exiſtence, Or Was the motive 
which induced the bountiful Author of Na- 
ture to call them into being, 1s an opinion, 
not only doubtful, but contradictory to rea- 
ſon itſelf, 

If 
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If it was originally intended that every 


thing this world contains ſhould, in ſome 
degree, be ſubſervient to the uſe of man, I 


am afraid, the following obſervations will 
clearly ſhow, that this intention has been 


fruſtrated, and miſſed its aim. 


Many ſpecies of animals roam wild and 
ſavage in the barren mountains or the 


pathleſs foreſt, where never mortal dared 
to approach, without having cauſe to re- 


pent of his temerity.— The inland parts of 


America, the ſandy deſarts of Africa, the 
frozen mountains of Greenland, and the 
vaſt tracts of uninhabited land to the North 
Faſt of Muſcovy and Tartary : Theſe, 
though ſeldom trodden by the foot of man, 


are nevertheleſs teeming with numberleſs 


animals, which never have the ſmalleſt 
communication or intercourſe with the hu- 


man ſpecies,—On the contrary, it is well 


known that they fly from and hate the 
| fight of a human face. 


It is * by the planters in the 


Back Settlements of America, That when- 


Ever 
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diſcoverable in their timorous and forebod- 
ing looks.—I know it will be obſerved by 
ſome of my readers, That many of the 
noxious animals, ſuch as Rattle-ſnakes, Vi- 
pers, &c. afford powerful ſpecifics againſt 
the fatal effects of poiſon: But, it muſt be 
conſidered. that the fat of ſuch animals, 
which is the ſubſtance principally employ- 
ed, is only a ſpecific againſt the effects of 
thoſe very diſeaſes of which they them- 
| ſelves are the immediate cauſe. It is. like- 
wiſe found by experience, that the fat or oil 
of any animal has the ſame tendency | to 
correct the vicious ſtate of the humours oc- 
caſioned by the poiſonous bite of ſerpents, 
as the fat of the Viper or Rattle-ſuake, 
Add to all this, That there are a vaſt Va- 
riety of animals, inhabitants of earth, air, 
water, &c. which have but very lately been 
diſcovered, and, ſince ſuch diſcovery, have 
been but ſeldom ſubject to the examination, 
far leſs appropriated to the ule, of man : not 
to mention how natural the concluſion of 
the exiſtence of many {pecies which to this 
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hour have never been diſcovered by the 
on nan TIER 
Again, if we dire our views to the in- 
Te& tribe, we will, from paying a ſufficient 
attention to the life and economy of theſe, 
find it equally impoſſible to ſhow, or de- 
duce from any accurate proceſs of reaſon- 
ing, that the condition of man is any how 
bettered, or his happineſs in any degree 
promoted, by their exiſtence. That the in- 
duſtry and activity of the human genius 
has invented the means of converting the 
manufacture of ſome, and the bodies of 
others, into materials fitted either to embel- 
liſh and adorn the exterior figure, or to re- 
pel the force and virulence of fome diſtem- 
pers, I am nennen, aware can admit of 
no doubt. 


But as a counterpoiſe to ſuch trifting ad- 
vantages, the experience of all ages concurs 
in demonſtrating, that many of the diſeaſes 
and calamities that attend human life are 
owing entirely to theſe minute but formi- 
aun, enemies, which are enabled; by the 

ſmallneſs 


imallneſs-of their bodies, to enter into the 
compoſition of all kinds of food, and even 
to paſs unobſerved into the moſt important 
and tender organs of our bodies, and there 
pre ns moſt violent and "etal: erte, 
uy Genie cbſioations EP he 3 
concerning the ſcarcity, inutility, and dele- 
terious nature of ſeveral ai of vegetables 
ang foflils. | | 
it 3 that 85 * my . 
by this time, prevented me in drawing the 
proper concluſions from the ſhort hiſtorical 
view I have given of this ſubject; and-are 
therefore fully prepared to join with me in 
exclaiming againſt the abſurdities which 
flow from the ſuppoſition, That the princi- 
pal intention of every created ſubſtance Was 
ne the intereſt of the human race. 
1 09 5:26.30 
ud it not, chains 3 to Fe | 
theſe ſpecies of animals, whoſe exiſtence is 
barely known, ſuch as the Ourang: Outang, 
&c. ho ſerve no other purpoſe: hut to ter- 
_ or e the unwary traveller; who, 
itte | ever 
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ever fnce this world was ereßted, have 
never had any connection with mankind, far 
lels been by them applied to any beneficial 
purpoſe: Is it not abſurd; I ſay, to maintain, 
That the principal deſign of ſuch animals, 
of which there are infinite numbers, 6s 
ihe een of the human ee, 
aa ond it not, if f poſſible, 10 Kitt 
more abſurd to ſuppoſe, That animals of the 
rapacious kind, whoſe chief aim is to def- 
troy every perſon who is ſo unfortunate as 
to come within the reach of their power, 
were intended by Nature to miniſter com- 
fort or afford real benefit to man? 
Can any thing be more contradictory to 
common ſenſe, than that noxious animals, 
ſuch as the Torpedo, Serpents, Tarantula, 
&c. ſhould be of uſe to mankind, the poi- 
ſonous qualities of ſome of which are fo vi- 
rulent, chat inſtant death is the conſequence 
of their ſlighteſt bite or ſting: Is it not un- 
reaſonable tolthink, that ſuch creatures are 
any degree ſerviceable to mankind ? eſpe- 
 glally when it is conſidered, that there is an 


ane original 
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original inſtinct implanted, in our natures 
which teaches us not only to avoid, hut to 
do our utmoſt towards an utter extirpation 
of them from the face of che earth. „ging 
olgmins ont: to nattob Isqionte 508 ssd 
6 Again, can any perſon, who, in a ſultry 
ume has travelled through, a thick 
wood, or even between two of our common 
hedges, believe, that ſuch a vaſt profuſion 
of animals as every Where aſſault his eyes 
and ears are of ſingular advantage to him, 
and that he could not be ſo. happy without 
them? A man poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree 
of credulity may eaſily be convinced, that 
whoever drubs him heartily, or beats the; 
eyes out of his head, is upon the whole his 
real, friend, and that it would have been a 
ee . to him if uchi: man never 
had e. 56 bo 5 a8 dout 


| 57.4! $0.44 bIvont 53 
ati ſuch cone reaſuning were 
Laſked, What advantage do mankind: ge- 
ceive from | Moles, Rats, Mice, & L 
would anſwer, That we are mightily;ablig- 
ed to them for undermining our, houſes, 
waren the een, of: our garden. 
AFC defiling 


m;, ‚ 


defiling and gormandiſing our bread, &c. 

But another perſon might ſay, that theſe 
animals were made to employ the ingenui- 
ty, and fill the ſtomachs of cats: In this 
caſe, I would add; If ſuch animals did not 
exiſt, the uſe of cats would likewiſe be en- 
OP TOR 


„But 1 ten a F 8 vid 
up, which muſt be immediately obviated. 


It will, perhaps, be ſaid by ſome, That 
theſe notions are too confined ; that I have 
taken but a partial view of the works of crea- 
tion; and ſeem to have no idea of that vaſt 
chain of nature which connects every ſpe- 


ceies of creatures together, and makes them 


mutually to depend and be ſubſervient to 
each other; and that this chain of utility 
advances by ſlow degrees till it arrives 
at that noble creature Man, whoſe good 
is the ultimate end of every « created exiſt- 
enten d tient inn bit bios : 

[) ie F ONS: 5. lings 4 | ries: i; | | 
An mull always think wyſelf W in * 
contemplation of that beautiful concatena- 


tion 
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on of being: But I cannot admit chat be- i 
ings are thus linked together for 'the fole | 
| benefit of their chief, without any regard 
to their own welfare and happineſs, Were 
this the caſe, the Ourang Outang, and all 
the Monkey kind, as approaching neareſt 
to the human ſpecies in wiſdom and ſaga- 
city, ſhould be more ſerviceable to mankind 
than horſe, ſheep, cows, &c. which'T am 
perſuaded none will ever take it into their 
heads ſo much z as to ſuppoſe, 


I have ready Td e h ad Ebert 
the philoſopher : But I have others to con- 
vinee-/{7 10 x27! 6: ER: DO 


I have looked into the Pentateuch of Mo- 
ſes, and picked out a few verſes, relative 
to this ſubjeQ, with a view to illuſtrate 

them. 5 b 


Gen. I. a YE 18 ad God bleſſed Ars 
and Eve, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful 
and multiply and repleniſh the earth, and 
ſubdue it, and have dominion over the fiſh. 
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of the ſca, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every lying, thing that moveth upon 
the earth. at {+ rr 146 5 „ 


484 


It is almoſt needleſs to obſerye here the 
difference between having the ſuperiority or 
dominion over any Creature, and the chief 
end of that Creature's being. On a contra- 
ry ſuppoſition, the life of all the lower 
ranks of men would be chiefly intended to 
eratify the avarice of their Maſters. The 
people would be created for the ſake of the 
King, and the whole world, for the ſake of 
=. few ambitious  individuals' ; than which 
nothing can 2 be more ridiculouſly abſurd. 


Verſe 29. And God ſaid to Adam and 
his wife, IJ have given you every herb bear- 

ing ſeed which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree, oeiding ſeed: To you it —_ be 
far meat.“ 


wy 3 underſtand this verſe, L muſt 
aſt it with its neighbour the zoth. 


Zoth. 


PSY 725 


bon Joh. gd tb cbely behſt of che balch, 
_ Py fob E of the Ar, Aud tb Way 
thing that creepeth upon the cart herein 


herbs Mind yer given every erg erb 
for meat, Sil guivad c9991d DονẽE&jwllib 
Wicke Ali bas „312510 Yung 4% goinimob 
Theſe to verſes are quits e e 
to experience, unleſs we limit, the { en ſe, of 
dhe word; every... ler, maße be d 
tion, men ſhould, in compliance, Wich the 
inſtitution contained | in the  2gth vefle. - 
| without diſtinction, eat every indiyicral | 
green herb that beareth ſced, and ey exexy i in- 
dividual, tree that beareth fruit. And, if 
the brite creation complied with the in- 
junctions o given them in the) zoth Ferſe, 
every beaſt of the earth ſhould cat ever dn- 
Aitſidual green herb; every fowllof ' theiuir 
;ſhiouldicat every individual green herhπ | 
.eyerſ} inſett that creepetli upon theschrth 
ſhould eat every individual grbenn herb. 
This would indeed introduce a mot ex- 
KEnffve And Rv Eoin dk boo goods. 
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The evident meaning of every tree, fruit, 
and herb's being given to man for food, is 
no more than giving him authority to ſelect, 
from the vaſt variety of vegetables, what- 
ever herbs, fruits, or feeds, he ſinds, by ex- 
perience, to be moſt proper for the health 
and nouriſhment of his body. And, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſuch experience, uner- 
ring inſtinct direAs the diſtinct ſpecies of 
animals to pick out only ſuch herbs as are 
fitted by Nature for their ſuſtenance. 


As I am now tired of the ſubject; I ſhall 
crown: the whole by another obſervation. or 
two, which, may be conſidered. as .very | 
ſtrong arguments in favour of my. ſide of 
the Wa. 

When a man Ae to ks. a com- 
plex view of this lower world, he is apt to 
bei ſo ſtruck with the immenſity of the idea, 
as to give up all as an inexplicable myſtery. 
Although unable to arrange the whole into 
any regular plan, he will eaſily perceive, 
that the Author of Nature ſeems to diſco- 
ver a degree of anxiety for crowding every 

2 element 
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element with as much life as ir 18 poſſible 

for it to maintain; air, earth, water, nay, 
even the bodies of animals themſelves, are 
overſtocked with inhabitants. The cauſe 
of this anxiety can be nothing elſe but the 
overflowings of beneficence in the Divine 
Mind, willing that no vacuity ſhould be 
left, but that all ſhould be filled with be- 
ings capable of ee the nnen oF! his 
. | 


Of all the inhabitants of this world, man 
is undoubtedly the moſt noble. Of icourſe, 
it is reaſonable that he ſhould inherit great- 
er privileges and advantages than (creatures 
of inferior natures; and, likewiſe, that he 
ſhould endeavour to render as manyithings 

ſubſervient to his peculiar advantage, as he 
poſſibly can. The ſuperiority-ofthippenius, 
and, I am afraid, frequently the welt bf 
his diſpoſition, is the cauſe of his eHtenſive 
dominion over the brute cremien. 3 This 
unlimited tyranny may perhaps have given 
riſe to the general, though miſtaken notion, 
That theſe creatures were made chiefly with 
a view to his intereſt. 2 
. That 
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That exiſtence, in whatever form or de- 
gree, is a bleſſing to the poſſeſſor, is an un- 
deniabiz truth That this bleſſing might be 
diffuſed in the fulleſt and moſt ample man- 
ner, is the foundation of the wonderful 


concatenation of animal life above taken 
notice of. It is a maxim in Nature, That 
no blank ſhould be left in the vaſt ſcale of 


being. A ſtrict adherence, I imagine, to 
this catholic maxim, is the reaſon why ſuch 


prodigious troops of animals, not only uſe- 
leſs, but even noxious to mankind, are call- 
ced into life. Accordingly we ſee, that, left 
any void ſhould be left, mankind are ſuffer- 


ed to be infeſted, and, in many inſtances, 
actually injured, by creatures which all his 

ingenuity is unable to turn to any advan- 
tage. This, again, throws. light upon an- 


other maxim, That all partial evil is univer- 


ſal good ; for even man, the chief of ani- 


mals, muſt ſubmit to many evils and in- 
conveniencies, rather than that the bleſſings 


of life ſhould be denied to inſets and wild 


heaſts. 


With 
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Were this doctrine properly purfued, it 
would, I apprehend, reconcile us to many 
of the myſteries of nn 9 and n 
the ways of — man.“ 
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Whether n upon the 
whole, has been of Uſe to 
Manxinp * ? 


Ln all our reaſonings concerning matters 
of fact, we ought to lay it down as an in- 
variable rule, to take as general and exten- 
ſive a view of the ſubject as the nature of 
it will admit of: If we obſerve not this me- 
thod, we are unavoidably led into a laby- 
rinth of inſtances and examples ; which, in 
almoſt every queſtion, are ſo numerous on 
both ſides, that the mention of them neceſ- 
farily leads off our attention from the ſub- 
ect, and creates a great deal of fooliſh and 
idle diſputations concerning their proprie- 
ty, force, d &c. 


In 
* Read before the Newtonian 8 of nnen 
1762. 
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Im order to adhere as ſtrictly as poſſible 
to chis rule I ſhall begin with obſerving, 


That che human mind is ſubjected to a 


number of laws or principles of action, 


which are abſolutely neceſſary either for 


the immediate preſervation of our lives, or 


for prompting us to perform the ſeveral 


duties that ſociety is entitled to require of 
us. Ambition forcibly puthes the mind to 
pay attention to thoſe objects which are 
warmly recommended to our regard by 


Parents, nurſes, ſuperiors, ' or any perſon 
-whom- we particularly eſteem. Hence thoſe 


who are acquainted wich human nature, 


and who have an affeftion for the good of 
ſociety, exert all their talents, and employ 
the whole energy of words and action, that 
they may the more ſucceſsfully fire the am- 
bition of mankind, and excite them to that 
courſe of action which is moſt ſuited to the 


dignity of their nature, cc. 


o 


In the fame manner decent and manly 
pride is made to ſpring up in the mind by 
juſt and lively repreſentations of the defor- 
mity and pernicious qualities of vice, and 
PET "DE 
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Or the rectitude, beauty, and amiableneſs of 
Hence the uſe and neceſſity of 
oratory, which is nothing but the proper 


virtue. 
dreſs and colouring of objects, in order to 
render them odious or nn to the 


5 r — Fe PR 
mind. 0 2 


Fear and hope, deſire and averſion, and 


many other uſeful paſſions, could not be 


called forth to action, or could not act with 
ſuch ſpirit and reſolution without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a juſt repreſentation of their differ- 
ent objects, or, in other words, except 
theſe objects were placed in a clear and diſ- 
tinct point of view, by the OP and ener- 
wic influence of n „ 


Under this view ok oratory 18 compre- 


hended whatever is peculiarly addreſſed to 


the paſſions, in general, or whatever acts 
upon any one paſſion as its particular ob- 
ject, in order to call forth that paſſion into 
— either for private or public n, 
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dude then, are undeniably very great 


and powerful orators ; and as they addreſs 


31  - themſelves 
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themſelves particularly to the paſſions of 
children, accordingly we find, that, in ꝓro- 
portion as nurſes are wanting in this facul- 
ty, or employ it to wrong ends, the children 
under their care come forth into the world, 
either dull and inſipid, and altogether void 
of the ſprings of action, or having thoſe 
ſprings bended towards a perverſe courſe 
of action, and their minds impreſſed with 
miſtaken notions of human nature, &c. 


Hence the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of ora- 
tory as it brings to light the hidden facul- 
ties of the ſoul, and, by a pathetical deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral duties of life, powerfully 
inforces the practice of them. 
I believe it will be allowed by all, that 
oratory; in general is of very great benefit 
to mankind, as its principal buſineſs is to 
give. a lively deſcription of the objects which 
zrexhthits to our view; and, of courſe, con- 
veys to the mind a clearer and more diſtinct 
idea of thoſe objects than any barren or in- 
ſipid repreſentation, For illuſtration of this, 


A a+ A . I 


S8 AT tt; 4335 
I need only appeal to common experience. 
What an infinite difference betwixt one and 
the ſame EY as wi different nd 


It may wabens be faid, that theſe obſer- 


vations tend only to ſhow that oratory in 
general may be very advantageous to man- 


kind, if properly ufed, and employed to- 


wards inforcing the performance of virtu- 


ous and praiſe-worthy deeds. But the queſ- 


tion is, Whether this uſe has been made 
of it? 


Ad bert wsd he Mg er 
producing the numberleſs examples of the 


good and bad effects of oratory, But I 
ſhall willingly paſs cver this chaos, and go 


on to obſerve, That many of the beſt paſ- 


ſions and affections of the ſoul would; for 
ever lie dormant, or at leaſt their ſtrength 
would be ſo greatly impaired, that mankind 
would, without the afliftanee of ' oratory, 
grow inactive, moroſe, and taftelefs. | - 


Wherever we obſerve an univerſal, a ca- 
tholic law of Nature, and at the ſame time 


are 
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are acquainted with its object, we muſt ne- 


ceſſarily conclude that Nature has mutually 


adapted them to each other, and that they 


are in themſelves ſo inſeparable, that the 


one could not ſubſiſt without the ther. It 
is almoſt to no purpoſe to mention the ap- 


plication of this to oratory and the differ- 


ent affeQions of the human ſoul; and the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing that Nature would 
plant theſe afſections in the ſoul, and at 
the ſame time make the means of exciting 
them to action hurtful to mankind, 


It would be no leſs abſurd 500 ſuppoſe 


that any catholic law in Nature has, upon 


the whole, been diſadvantageous to ſociety. 


Theſe obſervations, were it needful, might 
be carried to a very great length; but I 


think they are fo plain and convincing, that 


it would be in vain to pan them any fur- 
| ther. 


I ſhall only add, that I eſteem it a very 


happy circumſtance, that the whole volume 
of ſacred writings conſpire in confirming, 


the 
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the truth of the above obſervations. What- 
ever truth or precept they inculcate, they 
invariably addreſs themſelves to the paſſions 
of men ; fear, hope, ambition, ſhame, and, 
in a word, every paffion of the foul, is 
warmly wrought upon by the livelieſt and 
moſt engaging ſtrains of oratory, in order 
to allure us to obedience. A plain proof 
this, that mere reaſoning is not alone ſuffi- 
cient to reſtrain mankind from the com- 
miſſion of vice, or to keep them within 
the paths of virtue. Beſides, would it not 
be the groſſeſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that the 
inſpired writers would make uſe of any ſpe- 
cies of writing, the imitation of which 
would tend to the difadvantage or ruin 181 ; 
mankind ? 


Many arguments might be produced 4p, 
ſhow that Oratory has been of ule to man- 
kind; but I imagine, from the above hints, 
we may very ſafely conclude, that Oratory 


has, and always will be, of ſingular benefit 
to the human ſpeeiks. 
(F443 1 | 7 1h | | 11 i 
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ESSAY III. 


Of Poverty, 


Turn is no ſituation in life more univer- 

| fally dreaded than that of poverty. We 
are apt to conceive the poor man's condi- 
tion as a complication of every ſpecies of 
wretchedneſs. This natural dread of po- 
verty tends to promote induſtry, frugality, 
and temperance. But, at the ſame time, 
when it ſinks too deep, lays a foundation 
for avarice, anxlety, and a diſtruſt of Pro- 
vidence. 1 1 e 


Some men, in all periods, have felt the 
real inconveniencies of poverty; but there 
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in the world; to be neglected by friends 
and ſhunned by acquaintances; to loſe in 
a great meaſure that character which for 
many years we have been labouring to 
maintain; and to fink at onee into a ſtate 


of obſcurity. 


People of an anxious temper are fond of 
indulging theſe melancholy thoughts. Up- 
on every eroſs- incident, or little piece of 
bad fortune, they have a ſtrong propenſity 
to turn up the dark ſide of things, and en- 


joy a kind of gloomy ſatisfaction in repre- 


ſenting to themſelves imaginary ſcenes of 
diſtreſs. This unhappy temper is not pe- 
culiar to any age or ſation. It haunts the 
rich and opulent, people of buſineſs and in 
the middle ſpheres of life, as well as thoſe 
who are on the verge of poverty itſelf. 


If ever this temper can admit of an apo- 
logy, it muſt be confined to thoſe perſons 
only who are really ſtruggling with the 
world. Education, connections, and parti- 
cular ſituations in life lay many worthy 
men under a kind of neceſſity to keep up 
3 K an 
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an appearance which their income is but 
ill ſuited to ſuſtain. Such perſons feel more 
than the natural hardſhips of poverty they 
feel the bittereſt effects of a ſituation much 


more. unhappy. In order to ſupport their 
character and credit, they muſt; dreſs de- 
cently, and aſſociate at times With compa- 
nions. They muſt maintain the common 
intercourſe; of ſociety, by, Occaſionally enter- 
taining friends and, agquaintances. Their 
_ circumſtances cannot admit of theſe necef- | 
ſary; expences. When, they have alittle 
money, it muſt frequently be laid out, not 
on neceſſaries, but to ſave their reputation. 
This, obliges them to contract little debts. 
Ant, Jas their external appearance and cha- 
rafter is in ſome meaſure fiftitious, hey are 
in copſtant terror leſt. they ſhould: be de- 
ted and expoled., The ;yery,thought of 


being, indebted, gives them pain. But hen 


moge dN aſked, they ars completely miſer- 
We. A mans thus-ſnugted can hardly avoid 

the fear of becoming Poor poverty is on- 
Rantly before his eres ok ib in che power 
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The dread of pbverty täkes its riſe fröſm 
pride, arid miſtaken notions cbncermügltlie 
cofldition of the poor,” ts: 18111861 9181 nen ; 
(Inm nooeyutts to 2s feind 903 191 
There is 4 prhteiple in Humaätl nature 
which makes us abhor every thing that's 
meat and diſhencurable When this pfin- 
oiple is directed to proper objects, it prove 
x fource of noble and virtitons actions. Büt 
an impreper application of it not only FL 
ders us imkappy iti buifelves, but oftetr Hz 
diculous and conteniptible to others”? Dig 
nity of charactet has no dependence oft 
wealth: it is à quality of the mifid which 
cCadnot be affected by external eireümftan. 
ces. A por mau may paſs tfiroüghö-Hift 
and maintain a propriety and digmity Ins 
ſentiments and behaviour as well! Agthe 
rich. A poor man may have: à Jüft brite 
of che importance of human nature HHH] 
entertain ſentiments of piety, -of fortirude, 
of benevolence.” But the great ertor lies in 
attributing the idea of micxtitiefs' to ottthvatt 
appearances;—Jealous of 6tir Wipnity, wtf 
miſtaking its proper objects, we tegafd fle 
poor man as indicating a low and grovel- 
ling 
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ling charkQer! necks dinwithe i is covered 
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Aso a iprmeipaloantwiote to this anxiety 
about bur future!condition, I-woptd rec 


mend farmnefs:ant] refolution of mind To 


bear good or bad] fortune With calmneſs 
and: oquaninaity is: thei nobleſt character /in 
human nature. Thisis the ohjech to which 
our pride and ſenſe of dignity ought to be 
chiefly: directed. Ihere is a rertain mèean- 
neſa in diſcovering an anxiety to be riqh. 
It is tequally mean to value ourſelves on œt. 
unt of riches. Such characters are autter- 
1y inooußiſtent with true greatneſs f mind. 
If, therefore we would aveidlthis amputs- 
„tion, Wwe gaught to aim at independlendce by 
Acting and 2 agrocaldy 10; che digs. : 


- 54xf bkjovr nature : 6 bad of 100 a6 1 


1 J00 no 116.) : 4013111 113} Alg 1dgun 1 
benReßignationis andther oxogijcnd jagtodi- 
ent an thelqure of: anx3ety: 1 „The Man ho 
:38 Giorougbly ꝓerſuadęd that human affairs 
- pre: gancrnett and directed by ba wffe, hene - 
»;ficent, and:giowerful Being; is in little dan- 
LOR nne, bisl future 


a condition. 
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condition; + Refignation.and belief: ani Pro4 
vidence are ſo intimately conneCted:thatithe 
one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. To 
believe in the moral gouernmegt of the 
Deity; requires noi great ſtratchꝭ of: faith br 
depth of obſervations: Hxery mam, li he 25 
pleaſes, can produce ãnſtandes of it tom his 
own experience. Reflect but a moment. 
Have you noty on ſaome particular occaſiont, 
been ſo ſituated, that you thought ĩt impoſ- 
ſible to ſtop the courſe of ſome eveutꝰ ithe 
approach: of which gave you great! pain? 
Have vou not, on ſuch occaſions; uniformi- 
ly found relief 2;Waw:nvt the event vow fo | 
much dreaded either totally predemtedi; or, 
if itaackually happened; have you nat uni- 
formly found, tliat it always: brought. ſomie 
alleviating rircumſtances along with Wy that 
it was not ſo bad as you feared it would he? 
J might aſk ſtill further: Can you not re- 
collect diſappointed proſpects, diſguncrted 
ſchemes in your difeas the ue t dources 
_ of ſucefs and happinsſs vhichenuld not 
Hare fallen out but thrbugh thairointgrven- 
tion Here them ds a foundation forthe 
wits 10 reftcupom . Beware ob fretting and 
1 vexing 
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vexing ; younſelyes, Sten wühe heetiuny 
ſeem probable views of misfortung i ¶ Gon- 
ſider how many difficukies you have alrea- 
dy got over, how; often bu. have vad 
and terrified your minde- in vain With the 
proſpęct of. poyerty and ruined: circumſtan- 
ces Every inſtance of falſe ſuſpicion is a 
powerful argument of the folly of your 
preſent anxiety. 
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1 Further, the Free of poverty, renders us 


in capable of purſuing the-meaſuites ofavaig. - 


ing it Anxiety ſours and depreſſes the ſpis- 
rits. . It xenders us weaky-timid; andł irreſa - 
Iute. „While under chem influence of this 
Paaſian, no enterpriſe hopever plauſible its 
ape fran rouſerusſnto action. We 
love t0, gratify the, paſſion by fitting: ſtill = 
anf , brooding. yer our \misfortunies. In 
ſuch, (cirgumſiances, we are ertrsmely in- 
genious in magnifying and inereaſing the 
ſourges of, our own diſtreſs, Me augment 
what, appears. d her unfaxohrabIe in gur 
5 lityation, band ſo. much; undery Alug:every 
thing: really, favourable; That we arg often 
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— better Uays; We'lo6k forward 
with) diſpuſt; dad think it vai! td "aitettipe 
_ any thing/that'protiſes relief. It 18 uns- 
ceſſary to mention te oppöfttidn of fuch's 
teinper to our intereſt. Prodigality tief 18 
not a more certatt Ibad tö pöverty tha tlie 


OT a timid atid irteſchite diſpo- 
ſition. 10 vil [03 31117 | 40 3095 ns ln 960 
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I cannot in this place paſs over a practice 
which is 100 common inthe world? When 
a perſon ſufferꝝ a remarkable dimtrutröff of 
fortune; atis hot unuſual witlr His forinbt 
friends either to tegleẽt him altogether, b 
at leaſt- to treutlkim- witty wldnck And iti 
 differsiibes'q — — 
the principles of Huntätiity, that I Wo HA 
willingly moge the bare inleßtidting of it! | 
were ſufficient Suech 4 perfeit Ntffide fl. 
noed of every thing titit cam Kue lk Tull. 
leſt tendiviey tb heconeile him to His Cndlz- 
tion / u Rut there is ust petbape dy eifrültte 
ſtante -whildeplves u matflof bröken ferrite” 
more unsefineſb tan berng "obliged «#6 Hale 
the'fociaty ef bis Fries And Cottpahiöfib. 
e Bard, fate Tilöfbr⸗ 
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tuns falls out i an advanced en 10 life. 


7 * 2 907 18 es 
va jedlonſy accompanying a reverſe of for- 


Fr comneenbigh makes us judge of the conduct 


of our friends with a more than ordinary 
ſeverity. What before would have paſſed 


undoticed or been regarded as light and tri- 
rial, is now. interpreted into neglect or ridi- 
a OE} This: natural jealouſy makes our be- 


.: Haviour towards a reduced, friend or com- 
panionq more delicate. But it affords no 
0 dere, for: neglect: 18. ought. rather to 
» [.lheightery our attachments, and render us 


ih more attentive to his caſe and Happineſs | 
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01 . e 2. ; ſet of men 
who are obliged to aſſume an appearance 
1. ſuperior to their income. Poor ſhop-keep- 


ers and ſtudents, ſubaltern officers, maſters 
of trades with a {mall ſtock and little em- 


_ -ployment, and many of other denomina- 


tions come under this claſs. I cannot con- 


clude my Paper without cautioning men of 
opulence 
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| | # Bees . 
opulence or eaſy circumſtances againſt 12 | 
ing fuck PebpI65irith fitüatlens viel re- 
deb ectpence. Seller hot their Oompiny 


to the tavern, to the theatre; ori to unt 
With ladies. Perdtaps ybu love them for 

their ſenſe? modefty „r other amiable qua- 

- But is it not unkind and ungenerous 

5 to 48 ure thoſe you love ?- Perhaps they too 

| 15 fond of your 'cottpany,/ and wiſſ for 

a nothing more than to be able to affociate 

with ybüu. This will ſtrengthen the«temp- 

ration,” ad triake tliem uſe every Poſſible 

man Gf obe mptying. © But does noti chis lay 
: Fou undder fill deeper obligations to ſeau- 
0 A and prudence: It is true, there is no 
di iftinguifking' ſuch men by their: draſs or 

Apel otlierwiſe my caution on this 
head might be more direct and ſucceſsful. 

But would it not be a good rule for peo- 

50 "of opulence, never to ſolitito their ac- 

© quaintances to parties of pleaſure or other 
fituations which infer 'expence, anti they 

are pretty well informed of baheir con- 
ditions From mere tlloughiuleſſneſs and 
Want of prudence” it this? mattenph have 
Known a fog young gentleman of for- 

3 L. tune 
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tune beggar numbers of his acquaint- 
ances, and oblige them to leave their coun- 


try and relations, to ſeek ſubſiſtence from 
ſtrangers in a foreign land. 


FINIS. 
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